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‘EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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ADAM AND EVE. 
BY A. MARY F. ROBINSON, 














Waex Adam fell asleep in Paradise 
He made himself a heipmeet as he 
dreamed, 
Apd lo! she stood before his waking eyes 
Aod was the woman that his vision 
seemed. 


She knelt beside him there in tender awe, 
To find the living fountain of her soul, 
And so in either’s eyes the other saw 
The light they missed in Heaven,and kuew 
the goal. 


Thriee-blessed Adam, husband of thine 
Eve! 

She brought thee for her dowry death and 

shame; 

Setaught thee one may worship and de- 

~ eeive; 

Butyet thy Dream and She were stil! the 


= - the Desert, turned thine eyes 
‘ vatds Lilith by the brooks of Paradise. 


“Aeedon. ENGLAND. 
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LOVE’S VOYAGE. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 





Tue brown Earth wakens; all the waters 
flow; 
Rough beasts come forth to try the sunny 
weather; 
Hence, let us hence, and to the greenwood 
x0, 
And taste her sweets together ! 
Rock and forest disappear, 
Men and nations perish ; 
Yetstill returns the primal year, 
Alive in all we cherish. 


Green leaves and blossoms crowd the shin- 
ing plain; 
Warm lies the laud in summer’s stainless 
Weather; 
Come, let us seek the vast alluring main 
And prove the tides, together ! 
lll may lurk in every breeze, 
Cloud and tempest hover ; 
Yetlauzh again the supple seas 
Totewpt the willing lover! 


NoRTamPToNn, V.Ass. 
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ON A FERRY-B ‘AT. 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 








TiBriver widens to a pathless sea 
th the rain and mist and sullen 
skies, 
Look ont the window; ’tis a gray emprise, 
This piloting of massed humanity 
Onsuch aday, from shore to busy shore, 
And breeds the thought that beauty is no 
More. 


But see yon woman in the cabin seat, 
Southland in her face and foreign 


She bends above a babe, with tenderness 


Mothers use; her mouth grows soft 
and sweet. 


ie Then, lifting eyes, ye saints in Heaven, 


e What pain 
that Strarge look of hers into the rain! 


q There lies a vivid band of scarlet red 


With careless grace across her raven hair; 

€r cheek burns brown; and ’tis her way 

, to wear 

S0wn where colors stand in satin’s stead. 

T eye gleams dark as any you may see 
the winding reads of Italy. 











What dreamings must be hers of sunny 
climes, . 
This beggar woman midst the dragyled 
throng! 
How must she pine for solaces of song, 
For warmth and love to furnish laughing- 
times! 
Her every glance upon the waters gray 
Is piteous with some lost yesterday. 


I’ve seen a dove, storm-beaten, far at sea; 
And once a flower growing stark alone 
From out a rock; I’ve heard a hound 

make moan 

Left masterless: but never came to me 
Ere this such sense of creatures torn apart 
From all that fondles life and feeds the 

heart. 
BALTIMURE, Mb. 
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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN ASIA AND EGYPT IN THE 
CENTURY BEFORE THE EXODUS. 


BY PROF. A. H. SAYCE, 
Or OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 











One of the most extraordinary and un- 
expected discoveries of modern times has 
taken place during the past winter at Tel 
el-Amwarna in Upper Egypt. A large 
pumber of cuneiform tablets have been 
found there, some of which have been se- 
cured for the Boulaq Museum, while 
others passed into the hands of private 
individuals. Among the latter was M. 
Bouriant, the Director of the French 
Archeological School in Cairo, who be- 
came possessed of about a dozen, unfor- 
tunately more or less injured, which he 
was kind enough toplace in my hands. 
I found that they were for the most part 
letters and dispatches addressed ‘‘ to the 
King of Mitsri,” or Egypt, whois calledin 
Egyptian style ‘‘ the Sun-god”; two, how- 
ever, formed part of what must once have 
been atablet of very large size contuining 
an inventory of the government property 
in a certain city of Upper Egypt. As ref- 
erence was made in one of these to *‘ the 
conquest of Amasis” (kasad Amasi), I 
naturally concluded that the tablets were 
of the age of Nebuchadnezzar and related 
to his invasion of Egypt. 

But it pow turns out that this Amas:s 
belonged, not to the twenty-sixth 
Egyptian dynasty, but to the eighteenth. 
About 160 of the tablets have been 
purchased by the Museum of Vienna, 


where they have been examined by 
two German Assyrivlogists, Drs. 
Winckler and Lehmann. The _ tab- 


leis are addressed ‘to the two Egyptian 
kings, Nimmuriya and Napkbururiya, in 
whom Professor Erman has no difficulty 
in recognizing Neb-Ma-ra ant Nofer-khe- 
peru-Ra, or, as they are more usually 
called, Amenophis III and Amenophis 
IV. Asis well known, Amenopris LV, or 
Khu-en-Aten. rejected the ancient religion 
of Egypt and insisted that the Solar Disk 
should be worshiped instvad of Amun of 
Thebes; and as the priests of Thebes proved 
refractory he built himself a new capital 
further north on the site of which the mod- 
ern village of Telel-Amarnistands. The 
new city was occupied for a very short 
time and was deserted after the fall of the 
Disk-worshipers. 

The tablets which have been found 
formed part of the royal archives, and a 
marginal note, written in bieratic upon 
one of them, informs us that they were 
transferred from Thebes to the new city 
after its foundation. Thetablets now in 
Vienna represent letters and dispatches 





of Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia, five of the letters being from 
Burna-buryas, King of Babylon, whuse 
date is known from Assyrian sources 
to have been about B.c. 1430, thus 
agreeing closely with the date as- 
signed by Egyptologists to the reign of 
Amenophis IV. A good many of the 
tablets relate to Queen Tii, the wife of 
Amenophis III, who, we learn. was the 
daughter of Dusratta, the King of Mitanni. 
Mitanni is described by Tiglath-pilecer I, 
as being situated ‘* in front of the land of 
the Hittites’ on the eastern side of the 
Euphrates between Carchemish and the 
mouth of the Balikb, and a hieratic dock- 
et on one of the tablets states that it 
was identical with the country known to 
the Egyptians as Naharina. 

Naharina at this time played the chief 
part in the affairs of Western Asia. But 
the Hittites were already advancing south- 
ward, and a small tablet in which the 
city of Tunip, or Jennib, is mentioned, 
contains an urgent request to the Egyp- 
tian monarch to send atsistance against 
them. Quite as interesting are the letters 
from Byblos, Simyra. Megiddo, Akko and 
Askalon. One of these, which I have 
copied, speaks of a league which had been 
formed inthe south of Palestine under 
Aruki, the King of Gimti, or Gath, who is 
termed ‘‘ Milki, the son of Marratim,” 
that is to say ‘‘ the king of the sea- 
coast.” 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting 
fact yet brought to light is furnished by 
one of the tablets belonging to M. Bouri- 
ant. In my Hibbert Lectureslast year I 
pointed out that the Hebrew Mosheh, or 
Moses, was letter for letter the same as 
the Assyrian Masu, and that there were 
reasons for believing that Masu had been 
originally the name of the Sun-god. 
Now the tablet referred to speaks of ‘‘the 
Sun-god rising from the divine day,” and 
adds that ‘* his name is Masu.” Here, 
then, we haveevidence that the name was 
already known in Egypt more tuvan acen- 
tury before the date assigned by Egyp- 
tologists to the Exodus. 

It is needless to enlarge upon the im- 
portance of the discovery not only to Ori- 
ental history but also to Old Testament 
studies. We find an active literary m- 
tercourse going on between the most dis- 
tant portions of the cld biblical lands 
im an age when it has been doubted 
whether the inhabitants of Syria and Ca- 
naan knew how to read and write. Even 
the dragoman was already in vogue; the 
King vf Mitanni sent with one of his iet- 
ters a targumannu or “interpreter.” 
The most unexpected pait of the matter 
is that the Babylonian cuneiform writing 
and the Babylomian language formed the 
medium of diplomatic and social inter- 
course and took the place occupied by 
Latin in the Middle Ages and French in 
more modern times. We can now ex- 
plain the origin of the Kappadocian cu- 
neiform tablets tirst noticed by Mr. 
Pinches, which are written in a form of 
cuneiform script similar to that of the 
tablets of Tel el-Amarna. They are a 
survival from the time when a knowl- 
edge of Babylonian was expected 
throughout the educated world of West- 
ern Asia. 

It was probably the Hittite irruption 
which brought about the discontinuance 
of this international language. The Hit- 
tites had their own peculiar system of 





sent to Egypt by the governors and kings 





writing, and when the wars between 
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them and the Pharaohs of the nineteenth 
dynasty were over, and the Semites were 
once again pushing them back to the 
north, the complicated cuneiform script 
which had been in use in Western Asia 
had been forgotten. Its place was taken 
by tke Phoenician alphabet, at once more 
national and more simple. These changes 
were doubtless assisted by the Israelitish 
conquest of Palestine, tho it must also be 
remembered that the latter was aided in 
its turn by the retreat of the Egyptian 
garrisons and the struggle the Canaanit- 
ish populations bad to carry on against 
the Hittites of the north. 

However this may be, it is pretty clear 
that libraries of books in clay must once 
have existed in the Canaanitish cities and 
may very probably still exist under the 
soil. Kirjath Sepher, or ‘‘ Book-town,” in 
the south of Judah, to s#y nothing of tle 
great Pheenician cities like Tyre and Si- 
don, must have possessed collections of 
books written on a more enduring mate- 
rial than papyrus and in a script which 
we can now reed. When the day comes 
for really exploring Palestine and exhum- 
ing its buried ruins, I see no reason why 
libraries should not be discovered similar 
to that of Telel-Amarna. There are vast 
tels in the south of Judab, like AjlAn and 
Zeita, which promise the excavator al- 
most as rich a spoil as the mounds of 
Babylonia. At all events, the discovery 
that has just been made :uggests that a 
record. such as that of the kings of Edom 
in Genesis xxxvi, may have been pre- 
served upon clay and have even been 
originally written in the cunciform char- 
acters of Babylonia. 

QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD, ENGLAND. 





THE OUTLOOK IN GERMANY. 


BY PROF. HERBERT TUTTLE. 





THE death of the Ewperor Frederick is 
one of those events which may be said to 
ennoble even the commonplaces that they 
suggest. Nothing more pathetic has 
marked the annuals of monarchy since the 
time, one hundred and seventy-five years 
ago, when the aged Louis the Fourteenth 
of France, standing himself on the edge 
of the grave. saw pass away prince after 
prince of the royal house. until only a 
feeble great-grandson stood between the 
throne and anarchy ; when the haugbti- 
est of kings bowed his head in anguish, 
and Europe almost forgave him the 
crimes that he had comuntted against 
her. History never «xactly reproduces 
itself, and so the details of the German 
tragedy are different ; but they suggest 
the same reflections on the awful uncer- 
tainty of human affairs and the inflexible 
seveiity of fortune. The only consola- 
tion is that tho the world 1s poorer by the 
death of Frederick, it 1s richer by his ex- 
ample ; ‘or without the few last months 
of his life it might never have known, or 
at least have forgotten too soon, what a 
strong. manly, just and noble character 
he was, what an ornament to his house, 
whata glory tothe race. This reflection 
should become more and more precious 
us time preceeds. It ought to shame the 
indecbrous patriots who barrowed the 
soul of the dying prince with cruel as- 
saults upon his chief physician, and 
to bring some remorse even to the 
baser natures who with unconcealed 
impatience watched the course of his dis- 
ease. But it ought alse to remind us that 





as the life of a nation is far more impor- 
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tant than the life of an individual; so in 
this case, the loss of the ruler, not that of 
the man, is what the world will feel most 
keenly. I say the world, advisedly, All 
mankind are interested in the fortunes of 
Germany, with an interest, too, beyond 
that of mere observers, because those for- 
tunes connect her with the entire family 
of states—with some, indeed, more close- 
ly and more directly than with others; 
but, directly or indirectly, and in some 
degree, with all. The character of the 
prince who reigns in Germany is, there- 
fore, the concern of the whole world. 
Frederick was a man of peace, of humane 
and liberal impulses, of sympathy with 
the spirit of the age; and his accession 
was long expected as a universal benefit. 
But to Germany and Prussia he seemed 
an absolute necessity. Constitutional 
government in Prussia is new; twenty- 
five years ago it broke down completely 
under the blows of Bismarck and William 
the First, and has lived only a feeble ex- 
istence since. Democratic unity in the 
Empire is still younger; is passing through 
the experimental stage; is exposed to 
many dangers from within and without. 
Both in the kingdom of Prussia and in 
that larger Prussia, which we call Ger- 
many, there are problems which the old 
Kaiser was unfitted tosolve. He chafed 
under the limitations which the Prussian 
charter put on the royal prerogative, 
and in Germany he was emperor only 
in name. In neither governmental 
sphere was any organic and homogeneous 
development to be expected through bis 
conscious co-operation. But on the heir- 
apparent stronger hopes were built. No- 
body believed, indeed, that he would 
completely efface himself like an English 
sovereign, and accept royalty as meaning 
little more than free seats at the opera; it 
was, however, hoped and believed that he 
would respect the spirit as well as the let- 
ter of the Prussian Constitution, and give 
a frank,manly and sympathetic recogni- 
tion to the popular element in the imperi- 
alsystem. The few acts of government, 
which belong in his brief reign, show 
that this hope was not without founda- 
tion. Finally, and yet perhaps above all, 
his character was an assurance that, sol- 
dier tho he was, his vision reached beyond 
epaulets and _ buttons, that he took 
account of the great material and intel- 
lectual interests of his country; and that 
under his influence the army would be 
reduced to its true position as means to 
an end, instead of being the chief and 
only end in itself. For these reasons 
Frederick was a necessity. It could not 
be said that constitutional government in 
Prussia was a success until it should be 
tried under a king who understood, re- 
spected and sincerely supported it. The 
empire needed the experiment of a ruler 
who had outgrown the doctrines of the 
Middle Ages, and lived in a liberal, demo- 
cratic present. It was important that the 
stern, military, absolutist spirit of Wil- 
liam’s reign should be followed by oppo- 
site principles and opposite methods, 
without which no test of the solidity of 
the new institutions could ever be com- 


plete, or the confidence of the Germans 
in their future have its most essextial 
support. 


This being the real significance of Fred- 
erick in German politics, it isevident that 
his reign, if he had lived, would have 
been one of unusual interest to all who 
like to watch the effect of new schemes 
of polity on the development of great 
states. On the result of the experiment 
it would now be idle to speculate. The 
grave has closed over the noblest of Ho- 
henzollerns, and after an interval hardly 
long enough to form an interruption, the 
system of William the First passes to 
William the Second. In his public utter- 
ances, before and since his accession, the 
new Emperor merely repeats with the 
emphasis of youth sentiments with which 
his grandfather had made the world fa- 
miliar. There is the same blind worship 
of the army, the same unctuous allusions 
to divine favor, the same fatherly protes- 
tations of good will toward the people, 
the same stern insistence on the principle 
of authority; in short, the whole museum 
of antiquated superstitions, the whole 
rubbish and trumpery of absolutism, as 





William the First used to hold them up 
to an amazed and irreverent world. The 
past lives again in the present. The 
indications are that whatever strength 
the Empire may have drawn from the 
principles of the first Emperor, it will 
have also under the third; that as no 
relaxation will be allowed, no new light 
will be thrown on the capacity of the 
Germans for self-government; that such 
part as they now have in affairs will still 
be grudgingly conceded to them in form, 
while its real efficiency steadily declines, 
as it did during the past ten years; that 
liberal principles will receive no favor, 
and liberal politicians no recognition; 
that the bayonets of the army will frown 
not more fiercely upon the enemies of 
unity than upon the friends of freedom; 
that the real and avowed principles of the 
head of the State will make the language 
of charters and constitutions seem a hid- 
eous mockery, something which nobody 
takes seriously, something to be read 
with only a languid historical interest. 
All this describes the outlook in Ger- 
many as viewed in the most favorable 
light. But will the young Emperor be 
satisfied with the somewhat passive atti- 
tude which this description assigns to 
him, with the adoption of the conserva- 
tive policy of his grandfather’s later 
years? Or will he seek to make the imi- 
tation complete? It must be recollected 
that William began his career as King of 
Prussia by usurpation at home and ag- 
gression abroad. He trampled on the 
charter of his own country; he provoked 
wars with his neighbors; and it was only 
after he had reaped the fruits of lawless- 
ness and violence, that he showed a sort 
of passive acquiescence in parliamentary 
institutions, and refrained from open 
ruptures with his diets. Of course, then, 
a prince passionately emulous of such an 
ancestor may think it necessary to emu- 
late his whole career, and not 
merely a part of it, the period of 
strenuous excitement and desperate enter- 
prises, as well as the age of calm which 
followed; indeed, that he may consider 
any repose as ignoble which has not been 
purchased by achievement, and refuse to 
caress his people until he has made them 
feel the lash. This is the darker side of 
the prospect, and it is useless to shut the 
eye against it. Youth, hot blood, ambi- 
tion, an arrogant temper, the example of 
audacious predecessors, military pride, an 
enormous army, are powerful forces, and, 
co-operating, may lead to anything. In 
the young Emperor's own character, as it 
is understood, no restraints can be found; 
such as there are, if any, must lie outside 
of him. But there, from the nature of 
things, must be chiefly two—the institu- 
tions of Prussia and Germany and the 
constitutional advisers of the crown. 

In regard to the existing institutions, it 
is of course a trifle illogical to speak of 
them as a defense against attacks aimed 
at them; but it is not likely that such an 
attack will be made at the outset and de- 
liberately. That would be a wanton defi- 
ance, and would create divisions in which 
foreign enemies would see their oppor- 
tunity. The more natural method, and 
the one supported by precedents, would 
be to follow the practice cf our Supreme 
Court, and act only on concrete cases; 
that is, not to make war on the constitu- 
tion because it was abstractly bad, but 
because it failed in some particular crisis. 
In Prussia, the constitution is said to fail 
when it stands in the way of some scheme 
of the palace. Doubtless the head of the 
Emperor will be busy with schemes, and 
when one of these meets an obstacle in 
the representatives of the people, a crisis 
will arise. From being a test of the 
power of the institutions to resist, say, 
rash or wicked foreign plans, the trial 
may pass into one of the vitality 
of the institutions themselves, of the 
means of self-defense. Such a con- 
flict could probably have but one issue. 
Diet or diets would be swept away as 
lightly as a feather by a November gale, 
and soldiers would bivouac in the hails of 
legislation. There is reason, I repeat, for 
believing that William would not shrink 
from such a measure,and that it would 
be easily successful. But would it be 
necessary? If the diets have no very 





effective power of resistance, have they 
in any greater degree the spirit of resist- 
ance? On this side, too, there is little to 
encourage. Noone who has attentively 
observed parliamentary proceedings in 
Germany during the past decade can have 
failed to notice a decay of vigor and inde- 
pendence and an increase of dull, lifeless, 
indifferent servility, such as princes de- 
light in. It seems that representative 
institutions are more likely to die from 
atrophy than from violence. At best they 
seem to retain life only by giving no pre- 
text to the agents of death. 

It remains then to speak of the other 
form of check, the ministers of the 
crown. Their power is both legal and 
moral. Their legal position is defined 
in charters, and the substance of it is that 
every public act of the head of the State 
must be approved by a minister, who 
thereby becomes responsible for it. But 
it has never become clearly settled to 
whom this responsibility is due, nor so 
long as parliaments are lifeless and tame 
is it of much consequence. The moral 
authority of William’s advisers is, there- 
fore, the principal thing, for upon that 
will mainly depend the policy of his 
reign. At present this authority is, of 
course, Bismarck. In him the Emperor 
now professes the most unbounded con- 
fidence, and doubtless feels it. Now Bis- 
marck’s policy is no secret. He desires 
peace. He sees that it is necessary to 
tolerate at least the form of representa- 
tive institutions. His object is to keep 
Germany armed to the teeth, to main- 
tain the power of the crown undimin- 
ished, and by art or force to reduce the 
parliaments to little more than advisory 
bodies, so that holding the political and 
military resources of the Empire in his 
own firm grasp, he can be ready for any 
crisis. Undoubtedly he is capable of 
more than this. It is easy to imagine 
him aroused to desperation, taking the 
aggressive, trampling laws and legis- 
latures under his feet and fighting 
right and left against any accumu- 
lation of foes; but that is not the 
part which he now prefers, ard so long 
as the Emperor follows his advice it 
is not probably the part which will be 
adopted. But Bismarck is an old man. 
The term of his natural life must be short, 
and the term of his official life may be 
even shorter. The Emperor may find the 
restraints of such a minister irksome; 
may object to his overshadowing figure; 
may resolve, like Frederick the Great, to 
make a name forhimself. In this possi- 
bility lies the first danger to Germany. 
The real question is, therefore, not what 
will become of Germany after Frederick, 
but what will become of Germany after 
Bismarck. Him we know. His successor 
is the unknown quantity, if indeed he be 
succeeded by a single statesman who will 
have anything like his authority. It is 
more likely to be the policy of William 
to surround himself with mere clerks 
who will not oppose his will or divide his 
fame. And then the world will hold its 
breath in suspense. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


AS TO A TERTIARY EDEN. 


BY WILLIAM F. WARREN, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 











SEVERAL months ago, ina friendly edi- 
torial entitled ‘-A Tertiary Eden,” THE IN- 
DEPENDENT presented what it considered 
a serious difficuluy in the way of the ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine of the Arctic ori- 
ginof man. The gist of thedifficulty was 
compactly expressed in the following 
words: ‘‘ An Arctic Eden is a Tertiary 
Eden. A Tertiary Eden means Tertiary 
man. Tertiary man contradicts squarely 
the Genesis chronology.” 

At the time of the appearance of the 
article I was extremely busy, and hop- 
ing that my silence might induce some 
geologist by profession to discuss the 
question to better purpose than I could 
hope to do, I made no attempt tosay any- 
thing in reply. Nor should I now refer 
to the matter had not an old pupil lately 
written me to inquire what could be said 
in response, and had not a fair-minded 
reviewer in the last number of The Pres- 
byterian Quarterly (Chester, S. C., April 












1888, p. 164) given new c 
impression that I place the creation : 
man in the Miocene epoch. In view 
the danger lest this time silence sha 
lead to serious misconceptions, | 
few moments to say the little which 
necessary in order to correct a 
derstanding, and to open the way for 
fruitful further study of the eubject by im 
those interested. 

1. In the work to which reference wy 
made, ‘‘ Paradise Found,” I now: 
stated or intended to imply that the or. 
gin of man was in any portion of 
Tertiary period. High geological author. 
ities were quoted as teaching the exig.. 
ence of acircumpolar continent in Mio. 
cene time, but I said nothing pro OF cop. 
tra as to menin Miocenetime. In fact, 
studiously avoided the discussion of the 
question of the precise geological 
either of man or of beast or of herb, be 
lieving that the attainable data are us 
yet entirely inadequate to the solution g 
such problems, 

2. ‘An Arctic Eden is a Tertiary Eden? 
This is no assertion of mine. Moreover} 
is ambiguous. By the term “ Aretie 
Eden” one may mean either, first, th 
ancient circumpolar continent consideg 
in itself ; or, second, the same circum 
lar continent considered as the ahodeg 
the first men. If now in the above prop 
osition the former is the meaning, iti 
plainly impossible to deduce from it any- 
thing inconsistent with ‘the Genaj 
chronology”; if, on the other hand, the 
second is the meaning intended, then th 
statement is one which I have nowher 
made or desired to make. The continent 
must have been older than its human jp. 
habitants; and if, as the latest science 5 
showing, it was the mother region ng 
only of man, but also of all earth’s prime 
val faunal and floral forms, the implica 
tion is that, as a continent, its history ex 
tended far back beyond even the Tertiary 
period. In other words, considered as a 
land-mass or region, this ‘‘Arctie Eden” 


may have been not only a Te mh. 
also a pre-Tertiary and a . d 
one. My book implies that Was 


three. “ee 
8. “A Tertiary Eden means Tertiary 
man.” Here we have the same ambiguity 
as before. If Eden means simply thecit- 
cumpolar continent, the proposition is 
entirely unproven. One might as well 
affirm ‘‘An antediluvian America mean 
antediluvian Americans.” The propo 
tion has force only when one uses Eien 
in the second of the senses above discrim- 
inated; but a Tertiary Eden in that sense 
I have nowhere affirmed or needed 
affirm. 

4, ‘“* Tertiary man squarely contradicts 
the Genesis chronology.” Is it wise 
assert this? I cannot think so. ()¥ 
man knows, or is believed by the leading 
geologists to know, how long agi ie 
Tertiary period began, or how long a0 
it ended. (2) No man knows, or is ® 
lieved by the leading biblical chrondle 
gists to know, how long ago the original 
autographic form of the Genesis chrono 
ogy would require us to place the ereatiol 
of man. In twe of the three most ancient 
forms in which the first Book of Mos 
has reached us, to wit, the Massoretie, th, 
Samaritan and the Septuagint, the origi- 
nal chronometric numbers have undetk 
ably been lost, and their places filled yy 
others. And what renders the recovery 
of the original and alone genuine Genes 
chronology an apparently hopeless under 
taking is the fact, that after centuries of 
investigation and argument the 
competent and diligent students of the 
subject can neither agree as to which t¥? 
of the three ancient texts have suff 
the corruption, nor indeed show any Very 
satisfactory evidence in disproof of 
natural suggestion that very likely 
three have sufiered the misfortune ¥ 
two of their number must have suffere® _ 
(8) A good many, even of the most sober 
and conservative scientific an 
gists already believe and teach that man 
existed in the Tertiary period. and that 
the facts now rapidly accumulating 
soon compel universal assent to 
proposition. In a scientific review 
the present state, of the question in 


rope, published only three months mes ‘a 
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“‘eonservative American savant expresses 
_ pimeelf as follows: 
| «phe believers are gaining ground in the 
a tries I have named. Disbelievers are 
! ing the middle-men, and they in turn 
It is a curiosity to be re- 
marked that religious or sectarian beliefs 
go not enter iuto this question, for the 
-- ehurcbmen and the infidels of France find 
themselves arrayed in about equal numbers 
on either side. I could particuiarize and 
name a devout Catholic, an ardent Protest- 
tant, aud a pronounced freethinker arrayed 
side by side in favor of the existence of 
Tertiary man ; and could also find the same 
combinations. opposed.”’ 
The writer of the foregoing, Thomas 
* Wilson, adds: 

“J belong to the middle class I have men- 
tioned. I admit the entire probability of 
the existence of man in the Tertiary period. 
{expect it will be proved ; but while it re- 
mains, and is good, as a theory, I cannot 
aceept it as a proved fact. I think the tes- 
timony is not yet sufficient to establish the 
afirmative beyond question. At the same 
time I confess that there are some points 
of evidence which, if introduced in favor of 
a less important issue, would be satisfac- 
tory proof.” 

Now as the progress of science may yet 
compel all scholars to admit that men 
existed in Tertiary time, and as there has 

always been a great diversity of opinion 
among theologians as to what was the 
genuine and original Genesis chronology, 
itsurely seems unwise in friends of the 
Bible to assert the existence of a square 
contradiction between the Genesis chro- 
nology and Tertiary man. So doing they 
morally obligate themselves to throw 
Genesis overboard as soon as science shall 
satisfy them that man existed in Tertiary 
time. THE INDEPENDENT has often warned 
the inconsiderate against the making up 
of such needless issues, and has never 
tendered the true faith a better service 
than by such warnings. 

5. Inconclusion I beg to say that the 
exigencies of the argument for the polar 
origin of man require at the hands cf the 

geligats nothing further than reasonable 
F disfactory evidence of the existence 
ofa habitable circumpolar continent at 
the North Pole in pre-Glacial time. 
Moreover at the present time it would be 
very difficult if not impossible to find a 
single eminent anthropologist who denies 
the existence of pre-Glacial man. Schol- 
arsin this department are already begin- 
ning to write and print treatises on ‘‘ The 
Migrations of Pre-Glacial Man.” Last 
year Prestwich, reviewing the latest con- 
clusions relative to the date, duration and 
conditions of the Glacial age with refer- 
ence to the antiquity of man, decidedly 
rejected the immense periods of Croll, 

agreed with Tiddeman, Hicks, Skertchly 
and the rest in maintaining the convinc- 
ing character of the evidence of man’s 
pre-Glacial existence, and finally avowed 

his belief that the close of the Glacial 
epoch may have been no longer than 
eight orten thousand years ago. So com- 
plete has been the recent reaction of 
authorities from the speculations of the 
older school of geologists and ethnogra- 
phersthatan eminent representative of the 
latter has just expressed himself in the 

London Academy as follows: 

* “Specialists are now satisfied that the 

regions and the Nerth of Europe 

Were Once subject to a hot climate at a time 
later than the arrival of man.” 

This isall that the argument of ‘“ Para- 
tise Found "requires. And in it there is 
nothing which need disturt the devoutest 

liever in the Bible. On the contrary 
there is no defense of the biblical account 
of the beginnings of man’s history and of 
such parts of the record as those relating 
the longevity of the antediluvians, 
h can compare in” cogency and 
strength with that which builds upon the 
trine of the Arctic origin of the race. 
In committing this communication to 
generous and well-tested editorial 
~ Surtesy of THE INDEPENDENT, I would 
~ to add that as I have waited more 
than two years before correcting the mis- 
*Pprehension above noticed, I hope no 
Teader wil) misinterpret my silence with 
"spect to any similar misunderstandings 
°F criticisms which he may have seen or 
h he may yet see in the various jour- 
and reviews. A busy man cannot eveu 


read all that his critics may have to say. 
So far as the present writer has gone he 
has found little need for replies. Not one 
of his critics has advanced a difficulty 
which the writer had not carefully and 
protractedly weighed before advancing 
his thesis. Not one of their number has 
invalidated a single one of the many con- 
verging lines of evidence by which that 
thesis is constantly winning wider and 
wider acceptance among the broadest of 
scholars. Time and the progress of 
knowledge are the best vindicators of the 
truth. 

Postscript. Dr. Hicks finds scientific 
evidence, not only of the existence of 
pre-Glacial man, but also of his advent in 
Great Britain from the North. 


“The question as to the direction from 
which pre-Glacial man reached this country 
is an exceedingly interesting one and seems 
now to be fairly open to discussion. It is 
admitted to be fraught with difficulties, 
bat the facts recently obtained seem to re- 
quire that an attempt should be made to 
unravel it. The evidence, so far as it goes, 
points to a migration to this country from 
some Northern source. Up to the 
present no human relics have been found in 
this eountry (and it is very doubtful 
whether they have been found in any other 
part of Europe), in deposits older than those 
containing the remains of these Nortbern 
animals. If man arrived in this country 
from some Eastern area, it is but natural to 
think that he would have arrived when the 
genial Pliocene climate tempted numerous 
species of deer of Southern origin, and other 
animals suitable as food for man, to roam 
about in the Southeast of England. Hither 
to, however, not a relic has been found to 
show that man had arrived in this country 
at that time. Butin the immediately suc- 
ceeding period, with the advent of cold ccn™ 
ditions and of the Northern animals, evi- 
dences of his presence become abundant.’’— 
The Geological Magazine, London, Janu- 
ary 1888, pp. 29. Abstract of a Paper enti- 
tled ** Migrations of Pre-Glacial Man,” read 
before the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association at its recent meeting at 
Manchester, by Henry Hicks, M.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S. 
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MRS. BROWNING IN LETTERS. 








BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


III. 








Miss MITFORD says of her dear friend in 
that pleasant chapter of her Recollec- 
tions, ‘‘1 have before mentioned, that she 
had read almost every book werth read- 
ing in almost every language, and she 
was not far out of the way.” Here is 
what her friend herself has to say on the 
subject: 

“So you think I never read Foulbanque 
or Sydney Smith, or Junius, pernaps? Mr. 
Kenyon calls me his ‘omnivorous cousin.’ 
I read without principle. I have a sort of 
unity, indeed, but it amalgamates instead 
of selecting—do you understand ? When I 
had read the Hebrew Bible, from Genesis 
to Malachi, right through, and was never 
stopped by the Chaldaic,and the Greek poets, 
and Plato, right through from end to end, 
I passed as thoroughly through the flood 
of all possible and impossible British and 
foreign novels and romances with slices of 
metaphysics laid thick between the sorrows 
of the multitudinous Celestines. It is only 
useful knowledge and the multiplication- 
table I never tried hard at. And now, 
what now? Is this matter of exultation? 
Alas, no! Do I boast of my omnivorous- 
ness of reading, even apart from the 
romances? Certainly no! never except in 
joke. It’s against my theories and rati- 
ocinations, which take upon themselves to 
assert that we all generally err by reading 
too much, and out of proportion to what 
we think. I should be wiser, 1 am persuaded, 
if I had not read half as much, should have 
bad stronger and better exercised faculties, 
and should stand higher in my own appre- 
ciation. The fact is, that the ne plus ultra 
of indolence is this reading of books. It 
comes next to what the Americans call 
‘ whittling.’ ”’ 

In one of her letters to Mr. Horne Miss 
Barrett speaks of an unhappy lady whom 
she knew when she was in Devonshire, 
and to whom she said one day, in view of 
the fact that pain is connected with the 
affections, that she would refuse to know 
anybody, man, woman or child, that she 
was likely to love and be loved by in- 
tensely : ‘Oh, is it possible you can say 





so?” said the lady in reply ; ‘‘I would 


walk hke a pilgrim to the end of the 
world to find une who would love me and 
whom I could love.” The time came 
when Miss Barrett shared this exalted 
feeling, and without going to the end of 
the world to find the one who created it. 
He sought her in the person of the young 
gentleman of poetical promise who like 
herself furnished mottoes for the New 
Spirit of the Age. How Robert Brown- 
ing and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett became 
acquainted is asecret to this day. There is 
a story about his calling upon her be- 
cause she mentioned him in ‘‘ Lady Ger- 
aldine’s Courtship,” and that he was ad- 
mitted to her sick chamber through the 
stupidity of anew servant, and that once 
in her presence he sought and obtained 
permission to callagain. It reads like a 
chapterin a novel ; but it may be true for 
all that. I know nothing about it, and 


‘never met with anybody who did. The 


only thing that seems to be certain is that 
the Barrett family was opposed to the 
marriage of these poet-lovers, and that 
Mr. Barrett never forgave his daughter. 
He was not great enough to say : 
‘Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit im; ediments.” 
Never before did Hymen unite such true 
minds, such great poets. There was never 
so great a woman poet before, nor one 
who sang of love so divinely as she in her 
glorious ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 
What she said so magnificently of Sappho 
is true of herself, that she broke off a 
fragment of her soul to be guessed by. 
Great woman, great wife, great mother— 
hail! 
“Honor, riches, marriage-blessing, 

Long continuance, and increasing, 

Hourly joys bestill upon you! 

Time rings her blessings on you.” 

The Brownings left England in the fall 
of 1846, and proceeded to Italy. Their 
correspondent, Mr. Horne, who had long 
been intimate with Mr. Browning, was 
informed of their whereabouts in Decem- 
ber of that year. They were at Pisa, 
whence the young husband sent his greet- 
ings. ‘‘I could not help shaking your 
hand, through the long interval of Italian 
air, and saying, if only in a line, that I 
know your friendliness, and honor your 
genius as much as ever. One of these 
days we shall meet again, never fear— 
and then you shall see my wife, your old 
friend, and hear from her what I have 
often heard from her, and what, perhaps, 
the note tells you. She has long been 
wanting tosend it. She is getting better 
every day—stronger, better wonderfully, 
and beyond all our hopes. It is pleasant 
living here. Why do you not come and 
try? The street we live in terminates 
with the Palace in which your Cosmo 
killed hisson.” The note inclosed apolo- 
gized for Mrs. Browning’s neglect in an- 
swering Mr. Horne’s letters. She had in- 
tended to write just before her marriage, 
but did not do so, for her head whirled 
and whirled. 


“Our plans were made up at the last in 
the utmost haste and agitation—precipi- 
tated beyond all intention. Now, you will 
forgive me, and try to think of me as I have 
never ceased to be, as your friend in the 
truest sense. I have a good deal surprised 
you, Iam certain, tho you have written to 
my husband so very kind a note, for which 
we both gratefully thank you; and perhaps it 
has struck you that a woman might act more 
generously than to repay a generous attach- 
ment with such a questionable gift aud pos- 
sible burden as that of uncertain health and 
broken spirits; to which I can only say that 
I have been overcome in generosity as in all 
else, tho not without a long struggle in this 
specific case; also there was the experience 
that all my maladies come from without, 
and the hope that, if unprovoked by Eng- 
lish winters, they would cease to come at 
all. The mildness of the last exceptional 
winter had left me a different creature, and 
the physicians helped me to hope everything 
from Italy. So you see howit allended. I 
have been gaining strength every week since 
we left England; and Mrs. Jameson, who 
met us in Paris, and traveled to Pisa, called 
me at the end of six weeks, notwithstand- 
ing all the emotion and fatigue, ‘ rather 
transformed than improved.’ She has now 
gone to Florence, and we are left to our- 
selves in a house built by Vasari, and 
within sight of the Leaning Tower and the 
Duomo, to enjoy the most absolute seclu- 





sion and plan the work fit forit. Iamvery 


well and very happy. Pisa was recom- 
mended to us by its climate, and besides, is 
a good beginning of Italy, both for lan- 
guage and art. We have heard a mass (a 
musical mass for the dead) in the Campo 
Santo, and achieved a due pilgrimage to the 
Lanfranchi palace to walk in the footprints 
of Byron and Shelley, and also of Leigh 
Hunt. He inhabited, I think, the ground 
floor. Then, a statue of your Cosmo looks 
down from one of the great piazzas we often 
pass through, on purpose to remind us of 
you.” 

Did the happy little wife who penned that 
charming allusion to Shelley and Byron 
dream that the time was coming when 
poets would make pilgrimages to walk in 
her footprints? Are the great conscious 
of their greatness? Yes, the time was 
coming, and has come, for pilgrimages 
are now made to the palace in which she 
lived—not at Pisa, which they say is as 
renowned for grave citizens, as in Shakes- 
peare’s day. (How Byron must have 
scandalized them!) But at Florence, at 
the Casa Guidi, where she lived, where 
her boy was born, and—the old sad finis 
—where she died. She has immcrtalized 
this house in the fervid poem which she 
wrote as she looked in thought out of its 
windows, and has immortalized this radi- 
ant child: 

“The sun strikes through the windows, up the 

floor; 

Stand out in it, my own young Florentine; 

Not two years old, and let me see thee more! 

It grows along thy amber curls, to shine 

Brighter than elsewhere. Now, look straight 
before, 
And fix thy brave blue English eyes on 
mine, 
And from my soul, which fronts the future so, 
With unabashed and unabated gaze, 
Teach me to hope for what the angels know 
When they smile clear as thou dost. Down 
God’s ways 
With just alighted feet, between the snow 
And snow-drops, where a little lamb may 
graze, 
Thou hast no fear, my lamb, about the road, 
Albeit in our vainglory we assume 
That, less we have, thou hast learnt of God. 
Stand out, my blue-eyed prophet! Thou, to 
whom 
The earliest world-day light that ever flowed 
Through Casa Guidi windows chanced to 
come,” 
No; she will never know anybody, man, 
woman or child, whom she will be likely 
to love and be loved by intensely! 

Six years after these beautiful lines 
were written the Brownings wrote from 
the Baths of Lucca a joint letter to Leigh 
Hunt, as they had doneto Mr. Horne. 
The old poet had told them how much 
*‘ Aurora Leigh” had delighted him. “I 
am still too near the production of ‘ Au- 
rora Leigh’ to be quite able to see it all.” 
Mr. Browning said, in reply; ‘‘my wife 
used to write it, and lay it downto hear 
our child spell, or when a visitor came—it 
was thrust under the cushion then. At 
Paris, a year ago last March, she gave me 
the first six books to read, I never having 
seen a line before. She then wrote the rest, 
and transcribed them in London, where 
Iread them also. I wish, in one sense, 
that I had written and she had read it.” 
Mrs. Browning’s letter was pitched in a 
serious key, for she had recently been in 
trouble. ‘‘ So disturbed we have been— 
so sad! our darling, precious child the 
last victim. To see him lying still on his 
golden curls, with cheeks too scarlet to 
suit the poor, patient eyes, looking so 
frightfully like an angel! It was very 
hard. But this is over, Ido thank God, 
and we are on the point of carrying back 
our treasure with us to Florence to-mor- 
row, quite recovered, if a little thinner 
and weaker, and the young voice as merry 
as ever. You are aware that that child I 
am more proud of than twenty Auroras, 
even after Leigh Hunt has praised them. 
He is eight years old, has never been 
‘crammed,’ but reads English, Italian, 
French, German, and plays the piano— 
then, is the sweetest child !—sweeter than 
he looks. When he was ill, he said 
to me: ‘ You fret! Don’t be unhappy 
about me. Think it’s a boy in the street, 
and be a little sorry, but not unhappy.’ 
Who would not be unhappy, I wonder.” 

I have given, or tried to give—an idea 
of Mrs. Browning, as she appeared to her 
loving old friend, Mary Russell Mitford. 
Let me close this paper with a sketch of 
her by a finer hand—the finest, I think, 
that has handled the pencil in modern 
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times. He was an American of more 
reputation than popularity; a writer of 
tales that were worth telling a hundred 
times over, and of the best romance in 
the language, an incomparable master of 
English, whose perfect style is radiant 
with the most spiritual perception ever 
possessed by man—you have guessed 
whom—Nathaniel Hawthrone. He was 
in Florence in the summer of 1858, sight- 
seeing with his wife and children, and 
jotting down his impressions in his cu- 
rious note-books. The Hawthorne family 
were at dinner one day—it was the eighth 
of June—when the servant brought in a 
card. It was Mr. Robert Browning’s, and 
on it was written in pencil an invitation 
for the Hawthornes to meet the Brown- 
ings that evening. Mr. Browning had 
left the card and gone away, but he soon 
returned, having forgotten, poet-like, to 
leave his address. This time he came in, 
and shook hands all round, with the tall 
dark romancer and his matronly good 
wife, with stalwart Master Julian and 
Miss Una, and the fairy-like Miss Rose 
with her red-gold hair. He talked a 
wonderful quantity ina little time, and 
told them what they never would have 
dreamed, that the Italian people would 
not cheat you, if they were put upon 
their honor. Evening came, and the 
party went tosee the Brownings. After 
some search and inquiry they found Casa 
Guidi, in a street not far from their own. 
But Hawthorne shall finish the sketch, to 
which Ff can do no justice. 


“The street is a narrow one; but on en- 
tering the palace we found a spacious stair- 
case and ample accommodatious of vestibule 
and hall, the latter opening on a balcony, 
where we could hear the chanting of priests 
in a church close by. Browning told us 
that this was the first church where an ora- 
torio had ever been performed. He came 
into the anteroom to greet us, as did his 
hoy, Robert, whom they called Pennini 
for fondness. The latter cognomen is a 
diminution of Appenino, which was be- 
stowed upon him at his first advent 
into the world becase he was so very 
small, there being a statue in Flor- 
ence of e¢olossal size called Appenino. 
I never saw sucha boy as this lefore; so 
slender, fragile and spirit-like—not as if he 
were actually in ill health, but as 1f he had 
little or nothing to do with human flesh and 
blood. His face is very pretty and most in- 
telligent, and exceedingly like his mother’s. 
He is nine years old and seems at once less 
childlike and less manly than would befit 
that age. Ishould not quite like to be the 
father ot such a boy, and should fear to 
stake as much interest and affection on him 
as he cannot fail to inspire. I wonder what 
is to become of him, whether he will ever 
grow to be a man, whether it is desirable 
that he should. His parents ought to turn 
their whole attention to making him robust 
and earthly and to giving him a thicker 
scabbard to sheathe his spirit in. He was 
born in Florence, and prides himself on 
being a Florentine, and indeed, is as un- 
English a production as if he were the 
native of another planet.” 

The touch is exquisite, isitnot? Iknow 
of nothing so fine elsewhere, unless 1t be 
the pathetic passage on Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

«*’ Tis nota life, 

Tis but a piece of childhood thrown away.” 

But let our great master of intellectual 
portraiture sketch the wonderful mother 
of this wonderful boy: 


‘*Mrs. Browning met us at the door of 
the drawing-room and greeted us most 
kindly; a pale, small person, scarcely em- 
bodied at all; at any rate, only substantial 
enough to put forth her slender fingers to 
be grasped, and to speak with a shrill, yet 
sweet, tenuity of voice. Really, I do not 
see how Mr. Browning can suppose that 
he has an eartbly wife any more than an 
earthly child; both are of the elfin race, and 
will flit aw*y from him some day when he 
least thinks of it. Sheis a good and kind 
fairy, however, and sweetly disposed to- 
wards the human race, altho only remotely 
akin toit. It is wonderful to see how small 
she is, how pale her cheek, how bright and 
dark her eyes. There is not such another 
figure in the world; and her black ringlets 
cluster down into her neck, and make her 
face look the whiter by their sable profu- 
sion. I could not form any judgment 
about her age; it may rauge anywhere 
within the limits of human life or elfin 
life.” 


The prediction of the great romancer 





that this Shakespeare of women would flit 
away some day was sadly fulfilled one 
June morning three years later when her 
beautiful soul passed out of Casa Guidi 
through the daybreak into Heaven, It 
was a happy day for her, 
“ For Earth had then one sufferer less, 
And Heaven one angel more.” 
NEw YORK CIty. 
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OUR FRIEND IN HEAVEN. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 











** Jesus Curist our Lord,” as described 
by Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, 
was, in respect to his purely human na- 
ture, ‘‘ made of the seed of David accord- 
ing to the flesh”; and, in respect to his 
higher or divine nature, he was ‘‘ de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the Spirit of holiness, by the 
resurrection from the dead.” 
ing of this language is that Christ, as he 
appeared among men, was both human 
and divine, and, hence, God manifest in 
the flesh. This, while a great mystery in 
the sense that we cannot comprehend or 
explain it, is, nevertheless, the doctrine 
in regard to him which the Bible clearly 
teaches, which the apostles believed and 
preached, and for which they had the 
most ample authority in bis ministry. 

The Bible also informs us that Christ— 
having on earth, and in the flesh, * fin- 
ished” his work of atonement for sin, 
having risen from the dead, having for 
forty days thereafter shown himself 
‘*alive” to his apostles ‘* by many infalli- 
ble proofs,” and having spoken to them 
‘‘of the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God”—did himself, personally, visibly, 
under their direct observation, and in the 
body which had been his earthly taberna- 
cle, leave this world, and ascend into the 
Heaven from which. as ** the Son of God” 
he originally came. The record of this 
sublime event, given by two of the evan- 
gelists, and more fully given in the Book 
of Aets, reads as follows: 

“So then, after the Lord had spoken unto 
them [the apostles], he was received up into 
Heaven, and sat on the right hand of God.” 

‘*And he led them [the apostles] out as 
far as to Bethany, and he lifted up his 
hands and blessed them. And it came to 
pass, while he blessed them, he was parted 
from them, and carried up into Heaven.” 

** And when he had spoken these things, 
while they [the apostles] beheld, he was 
taken up, and acloud received him out of 
their sight. And while they looked sted- 
fastly toward Heaven, as he went up, two 
men stood by them in white apparel, which 
also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 
gazing up into Heaven? This same Jesus, 
which is taken up from you into Heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen him go into Heaven.”’ 

Such is the description given of Christ’s 
ascension into Heaven. To the fact it- 
self the apostles often referred in their 
subsequent ministry. As divine, Christ 
had existed in Heaven prior to his incar- 
nation in the person of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. His mission from Heaven to earth, 
and his return from the latter to. the 
former, are set before us as facts in the 
Biblical history of the Son of God. When 
he came to this world he ** took upon him 
the form of a servant, and appeared in the 
likeness of men”; and when he left the 
world by ascension, he carried with him 
the robe of humanity which he had worn 
while here. That robe, as worn by him 
in Heaven, is spoken of by Paul in his 
Epistle to the Philippians, as ‘ his glori- 
ous body,” and as the model according to 
which the “ spiritual ” bodies of his people 
will, after the resurrection, be ‘ fash- 
ioned ” in that world. 

Our knowledge of Christ does not 
come to a pause with his ascension into 
Heaven. He is lost to sight, but not to 
faith, because he is in Heaven. He is as 
as real there as he ever was here. Faith, 
enlightened and guided by the Word of 
God, can follow him into that world, and 
think of him there, as truly as it can 
think of bim as he was when on earth. 
What he was after his ascension, and 
still is, as well as what he was on earth, 
isa matter of the profoundest interest to 
the Christian heart. He is essentially the 
same Christ in both worlds—‘‘the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever.” We 


The mean- * 


should not confine our vision of him ex- 
clusively to either world. The Bible pre- 
sents him as he was on earth, and also as 
he is in Heaven. 

Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans 
speaks of Christ in Heaven as being ‘‘ at 
the right hand of God,” and, in his Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, tells us that ‘‘ when 
he had by himself purged our sins,” he 
‘* sat down on the right hand of the Maj- 
esty on high.” We learn from the same 
apostle, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, 
that God *‘ raised him [Christ] from the 
dead, and set him at his own right hand 
in the heavenly places, far above all 
principality, and power, and might, and 
dominion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come.” So, also, in his Epis- 
tle to the Philippians, the apostle speaks 
of Christ as being ‘‘ exalted” in Heaven 
as the sequel of bis humiliation and suf- 
fering on earth, and as having ‘‘a name 
which is above every name,” and then 
adds “‘ that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in Heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under 
the earth, and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the.Father.” He told the 
Colossians to ‘‘seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth on the 
right band of God.” 

Peter, in his First Epistle, says that 
Christ *‘ is gone into Heaven, and is on 
the right hand of God, angels and au- 
thorities and powers being made subject 
unto him.” The Book of Revelation 
gives, as follows, one of the songs of 
Heaven in honor of the heavenly Christ: 
‘*Thou arb worthy to take the book and 
to open the seals thereof; for thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood out of every kindred and tongue 
and people and nation, and hast made us 
unto our God kings and priests.” An- 
other song is in these words: ‘* Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain to receive power 
and riches and wisdom and strength and 
honor and glory and blessing.” The 
regal title of Christ in Heaven is “‘ King 
of kings and Lord of lords.” The Bible 
places him on the throne of final judg- 
ment, and declares that ‘“‘we must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
that every one may receive the things 
done in his body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or evil.” 

These and similar passages not only Jo- 
cate Christ in Heaven after his ascension, 
but they also assign to him a position of 
the highest conceivable dignity, glory 
and power. Nothing earthly can for a 
moment be compared with his greatness 
and glory in that world. He is “ on the 
right hand” of the Imperial Majesty of 
the universe. Principalities and powers 
are subject unto him: angels worship 
him, and saints adore him. All power is 

-in his hands. The Bible revelation of 
Christ in Heaven, taken in connection 
with the history of the same Christ on 
earth, brings into the field of vision the 
most glorious being on whom thought 
ever dwelt, or whom the affections of the 
heart ever loved. If we do not see him 
there, so far as revealed to usin the Word 
of God, the fault will be our own and the 
spiritual lossalsoourown. What we need 
to do is thoughtfully to read the Bible and 
let its descriptive language make its full 
and proper impression upon our minds 
and hearts. This will give us a vision of 
the heavenly Christ, and secure to the 
soul a vast benefit, alike in the matter of 
comfort and devotion. 

No contrast, as to condition, can be 
more impressive than that between Christ 
in Gethsemane and on the cross, and 
Christ ‘‘on the right hand of God” in 
Heaven. The greatest apparent humilia- 
tion was succeeded by the highest honor. 
Peter was not mistaken when he said to 
the Jews that ‘‘ the God of Abraham, and 
of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of our 
fathers, hath glorified his Son Jesus”; and 
Paul was not mistaken when he declared 
that ‘‘ God also hath highly exalted him.” 
No one, familiar with the Biblical repre- 
sentation of Christ in Heaven, if believ- 
ing it, will doubt the truth of these state- 
ments. 

What then does Christ in Heaven there 





as their gracious and divine Friend? 7 
following passages of Scripture supply 
the answer to these questions: 4 
“Who is he that condemneth? ft ig 


again, who is even at the right hand of ‘ 


‘Seeing then that we have a great High 
Priest that is passed into the heavens, Jesng 
the Son of God, let us hold fast our pro- 
fession.”’ 
“Wherefore he is able also to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God 
him, seeing he ever liveth to inake interces. 
sion for them.” 

“For Christ is not entered into the holy 
places made with hands, which are the 
figures of the true, but into Heaven itself, 


now to appear in the presence of God for 
—" 


‘My little children, these things write J 
unto you, that ye sin not. And if any man 
sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous; and he is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for Ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world.” 

The mediatorial priesthood of Heaven, 
involving his intercessory function in be. 
half of his people on earth, is no myth, 
no speculation or invention of men, buta 
fact made known to us in the Bible, and as 
real there as was his atonement for sin op 
earth by suffering and death. The Bible 
as distinctly declares such a priesthoodas 
it declares any other doctrine ofr 
fact, and presents it to our thoughts as q 
ground of comfort and hope. It was in 
view of this priesthood as a premise from 
which to reason, that Paul said to the 
Hebrew Christians: ‘* Let us therefore 
come boldly unto the throne of grace that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace to 
help in time of need.” It was with the 
same thought in mind that the apostle 
John spoke of ** Jesus Christ the right 
eous ” as our ‘** Advocate with the Fa- 
ther.” We are told that Christ is a High 
Priest who can be ** touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities,” and who was once 
‘* in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin.” It is said of him thhyway- 
ing ‘‘ suffered, being tempted : 
to succor them that are temptec He 
described as a ‘‘ merciful and ‘aithhl 
High Priest in things pertainivg to Gol, 
to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people.” His office of grace, intercession 
and salvation is operative in Heaven, 
He is not there simply as *‘ King of kings 
and Lord of lords,” but also as the ‘‘High 
Priest of our profession.” His sacerdo- 
tal character in Heaven is as real as his 
regal character. His work of grace was 
not ended when he died, but was tobe 
followed by another work of grace inthe 
world above 

We need not and should not attempt 
to explain the precise mode of Christs 
priestly intercession or advocacy in Hear 
en, since this is not revealed in the Won 
of God. It is enough to know the fa 
upon the authority of that Word, and 
state it to ourselves in the forms of speech 
used in the Bihle. Paul says that Christ 
has entered into Heaven itself, ‘‘now toap 
pear in the presence of God for us.” This 
statement of the idea we cannot improve 
by speculating about it; and we certait 
ly can substitute for it no better stale 
ment. What we know is that Christ—the , 
exalted and glorified ** High Priest of out 
profession,” who, as ‘*‘ the Lamb of God,” 
once died on the cross for our sins, and 

who, in both respects is our Saviour—is 
in Heaven as our Advocate, our Inter 
cessor, our Friend, and there conducting 
an office of grace and mercy in our be 
half. The Bible so presents him to U% 
and this is the best possible reason why 
we should so think of him. While no 
undertaking to be wise above what® 
written, we should seek to be wise up 
the full measure of what is written. 
priesthood of Christ in Heaven is 0? 
superfluity in the Gospel system, but # 
grand and glorious fact, to be seen 
appreciated in this world. ? 
Ifa poor Russian peasant had, as his. 
personal friend, the Prime Minister 
the Imperial Cabinet of the Czar 
Russia, and if through that friend be 
could, at all times, and for all purposes 
relating to his good, reach the ear of the 
Czar, and secure the imperial favor 








do for his people on earth? Is he there 


Christ that died, yea, rather, that is risen 4 


God, who also maketh intercession for yg» 


is 
behalf, he would deem himself fortuna, 
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A almost beyond measure. He could an- 


ticipate for himself any favor in the 
wer of the Czar to bestow. His pover- 
ty and lowliness would at once become 
incely in their possibilities and privi- 
The resourees of a threne would 

be at his command. 

This is but a tame and meager illustra- 
tion of what, according to the Bible, 
every Christian, even the humblest on 
earth, has in the heavenly priesthood of 
Jesus Christ. Through him we can reach 
the ear of the Infinite God himself. 
Through him we can come to‘ the throne 
of grace,” and there ‘obtain mercy.” 
Through him we can “ find grace to help 
jn time of need.” Through him God be- 
comes our friend. He is there as “the 
Shepherd and Bishop” of our souls. If 
we confess and honor him before men, he 
will confess and honor us before his 
Father and his holy angels. He is *‘ the 
King of saints,” as well as their“ High 
Priest,’ and to each one he says: ‘To 
him that overcometh will I grant to sit 

with me in my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am sat down with my 

Father in his throne.” The fact that he 

is personally in Heaven, and not visibly 

here as he was in the days of his flesh, is 
no disadvantage to us onearth. It does 
not make him less our Saviour or less our 

Friend, or in any way curtail his power. 

Hecan, being there, sympathize with us 

here, and do here and there all that we 

need to have done for either world. 

If then the ‘‘ High Priest of our profes- 
sion” in Heaven ‘ be for us”; if he ‘‘ who 
his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree” be our heavenly Friend; 
if the gracious and glorified Son of God 
in Heaven be our Saviour; if his priestly 
office be continued in Heaven; if it be his 
will that we should there dwell with him 
when we retire from the scenes of earth— 
yes, if all this be true, then ‘‘ who can 
beagainst us,” and what can harm us? 
Well may we say with Paul: 

“Forl am persuaded that neither death, 
torl@@ ior angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor hight, nor depth, nor any other 
ereature shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

Christ being our heavenly Friend, then 

we have peace with God through him. 
Our past sins put us in no peril, and en- 
tailno penal wrath. We are alike ready 
to live and to die. ‘‘ The last trump” 
will not alarm us. When ‘the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat, 
and the earth also and the works that are 
therein shall be burned up,” we shall have 
no occasson for fear. The guardianship 
of our heavenly Friend will be our sure 
protection. His benediction will be our 
everlasting joy. 

One feels the utter poverty of language 
When attempting to enrobe in words the 
thought of Christ as our Friend in Heaven. 
If we cannot express it, let us think it, 
and keep thinking it, until the thought 
lives and breathes and burns within us 
48 @ hallowed flame of love and joy. 
This thought is no cunningly devised 

and no dream of a mad enthusiast 
who has turned a fiction into a reality. 
himself is no fiction. His life on 
earth was real, and his death on the cross 

Wasreal. His resurrection from the dead 
was real, and his ascension into Heaven 

wasteal. His priestly office of interces- 

hin Heaven is real. Nothing in the 

Universe is: more real than the Bible Christ, 

48 he was on earth and as he now is in 

ven. Make him, reader, real in your 
thoughts, and real in your affections, 
48 you pursue the journey of life, 
ainid the sl.adows and clouds that darken 
- our earthly sky, never forget to turn the 
a upward to that shining world above, 
ere our heavenly Friend “ sitteth on 
the right hand of God,” and where he ap- 
 * the presence of God for us.” 
- his appearance there be your cheer in 

“®, and your hope in death. If we are 
cad — and love we shall see him 
ins ‘when we go there ourselves, and 
Chae and enjoy him forever. 

» “unto him that loved us, and 

Washed us from our sins in his own 
» and hath made us kings and 


priests unto God and his Father, to him 
be glory and dominion forever and ever. 
Amen.” 


_ 





THE SHADOWS OF THE NEW YORE 
STOCK EXCHANGE. 


BY THE REV. RICHARD WHEATLEY, D.D. 








ANY representation of the New York 
Stock Exchange as it is, if of just preten- 
sions to completeness and equity, must 
include its lights. If these be excluded, 
it is atrocious to justice and truthfulness. 
The sun has spots, and large ones too, yet 
none will deny the benefactions of his 
light and heat. The Stock Exchange has 
excrescences and shadows, but none can 
fairly dispute the healthfulness of its es- 
sential principles, or the beneficence of its 
workings. It is the heart of the Ameri- 
can body politic. Its action is often ir- 
regular—sometimes violent to bursting, 
and at others weak to fainting—but, on 
the whole, it is demonstrative of organic 
soundness, abounding vitality, and am- 
ple supply of all the elements that go to 
build up a strong, symmetrical and sup- 
ple nationality. 

That portion of its transactions which 
deals with bonds of which the coupons 
are regularly paid at maturity, and with 
stocks of efficiently managed corporations 
that periodically declare honestly earned 
dividends, is honorable and useful be- 
yond question. The value of such secur- 
ities is best indicated by their high prices, 
and by the further fact that they are not 
affected to any alarming extent by the 
fluctuations of the market. It isin bonds 
of which the coupons are either not paid, 
or irregularly paid, and in dealings in 
stocks that are rarely, if ever, dividend- 
paying that speculation runs rampant, 
and that the spirit of gambling, which 
delights in risks and chances, is- fostered. 

Another of the shadows of the New 
York Stock Exchange is that current 
prices are not trustworthy indications of 
real values, and therefore are not safe 
guides to investors. Brokers and opera- 
tors may be directly interested in the 
management of railroad and other cor- 
porations, and may combine to sell 
**short” the stocks which they ought to 
guard with jealous care. Having con- 
tracted to deliver stock which they do 
not own, at some future time, and that 
at lower prices than the ruling rates, 
their self-interest prompts them to do 
what they can to depress quotations be- 
low those at which they are to fulfill the 
contract. The very engagement indicates 
less of wise prevision than of willing 
purpose to use all means, fair or foul, to 
profit by the transaction. It is none the 
less true that similar presumptions of 
the ethical quality of intention on the 
part of purchasers are equally just. The 
bull is as vicious and uncertain as the 
bear in matters where self-interest is 
concerned. 

Non-dividend paying stocks, particu- 
larly, may be largely acquired by unscru- 
pulous operators, who issue orders to 
brokers to purchase blocks of any size at 
a fixed price, and also issue orders to 
other brokers to sell blocks of the same or 
similar size, at ‘the same price. These 
‘*matched orders,” issued at intervals, 
raise the prices to figures that intrinsic 
values will not justify. The operator 
will not hesitate to pay commissions to the 
brokers employed in thus artificially 
raising quotations, because he hopes to 
recoup himself and add to his other gains 
by unloading some of the stock that he 
holds upon ignorant and unsuspicious in- 
vestors, Extreme fluctuations of prices 
in stocks whose value is not well known 
are indications that cunning and chican- 
ery are at work behind the scenes. Spec- 
ulation in them is essential gambling, for 
it is not based on any calculable elements 
of value, and is replete with risks of un- 
known character. Wecan see but little 
moral difference between transactions in 
them on the floor of the Exchange, and 
the ruinous betting which goes on in 
front of ensnaring blackboards in the 
bucket-shops scattered all over the conti- 
nent. Greed, covetousness, recklessness 
and crime are necessarily generated by all 
such operations. 





change must be reckoned the ‘‘ corners” 
that throw the entire membership and 
their constituency into such singular par- 
oxysms of excitement and alarm. They 
commonly follow on extensive operations 
of the bears, who have contracted to de-- 
liver definite amounts of specified stocks 
at a future time or times. Having as- 
sumed such obligations, selfish interest 
prompts to the employment of any meth- 
od to depress prices. 
“ How doth the busy Wall Street bear 
Improve each gloomy hour, 


And scoop in money on the scare 
Which makes the prices lower! 


** How recklessly good stocks he’ll sell; 
How bravely he goes short; 
And what bad stories he will tell, 
Lest he by chance be caught. 


** In selling short or buying long, 
You also can be brisk; 
But should you chance to hit it wrong, 

You’ve got to stand the risk.” 
— Boston Paper. 
The bulls, being as ethically unscrupu- 
lous as the bears when they can ascertain 
or estimate the extent of the ‘‘ short” con- 
tracts made by the latter, quietly over- 
reach them by buying up all the stock in 
the market. When the bear contracts ma- 
ture no stock can be purchased except at 
such prices as the bulls who hold it choose 
to exact. Settlements are then made by 
the payment of differences; and altho 
justice is often tempered with mercy, 
from prudential considerations, the set- 
tlement is not infrequently ruinous to the 
bears. In 1863 Daniel Drew and other 
‘‘ shorts” were compelled to settle their 
contracts in Harlem stock at 179, and 
again in 1864 at 285. Inthe Northwestern 
corner of 1872, Daniel Drew, who had 
sold at 85 and 90, was obliged to buy at 
230, and thereby lost several million dol- 
lars. The risks attendant upon specula- 
tive or gambling departures from sound 
ethical business principles, have been im- 
pressively illustrated by the experience 
of many of the moneyed kings of Wall 
Street. Jacob Little, John Tobin and 
Daniel Drew are only samples of a class 
reduced from extreme affluence to com- 
parative, if not total, poverty by stock 
gambling. Of the latter, one prominent 
banker said: ‘‘ I remember the time when 
his property in a single railroad stock was 
worth over thirty-six millions; and that 
was only one of his many valuable hold- 
ings.” Yet his fate has not deterred 
others from treading a similar path; 
nor will it do soin future. Immutable 
Christian ethics will still be set at nought 
by men who are in haste to be rich; who 
take gamblers’ risks on gamesters’ prin- 
ciples, and who convert beneficent meth- 
ods of business into means of widespread 

injury to entire communities. 

New YORK CIty. 
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SOCIAL TENDENCIES OF THE IN- 
TER-STATE COMMERCE ACT. 


BY D. McG, MEANS, 
IT. 


THE immediate advantages following 
the construction of railroads in a new 
country are conspicuous, and have been 
abundantly glorified by Americans. 
There are, however, some disadvantages 
which have hitherto attracted little at- 
tention. The most serious of these arise 
from the concentration of pcpulation. 
Probably more than one-fourth of our 
people now live in towns of over 8,000 
inhabitants, while before the railroad era 
the proportion was hardly one-fifteenth. 
The tendency, moreover, is a growing 
one, and it is hard to see what is to check 
it. The connection of the railroads with 
the phenomenon may be illustrated by the 
care of the food supply. Without rail- 
roads the population of a city is ordi- 
narily limited by the condition that a 
great part of its food must be produced 
within a circle of small radius. Sucha 
commodity as milk, for example, which 
is now brought 100 and even 150 miles by 
rail, could formerly have hardly borne 
transportation for one-tenth of that dis- 
tance, and must have been produced upon 
only one-hundredth of the present avail- 
ablearea. Asit is with food, so it is with 
other raw materials, and the division of 
labor favored by these conditions results 














Among the shadows of the Stock Ex- 


in an enormous stimulus to manufactures, 


Great accumulations of capital take 

place, and great industrial establishments 

are organized. The railroads, having 

made this growth possible, are compelled 

to contribute to make it abnormal. These 

great customers insist upon having the 

lowest possible rates, and the competition 

of the roads for business forbids them to 

refuse. The temptation is to make every 

concession to retain business at competi- 

tive points and to make the business of 
non-competitive points pay for these con- 

cessions. Under these influences, among 

others, the business and population of 

small towns is steadily drained away to 
great cities. 

It is unnecessary to deny that the 
greatest economy in the production and 

distribution of wealth may be secured in 
this manner. But while it is true that 

the material growth of a country, like the 
physical growth of a man, is an impor- 
tant conuition of welfare, it is not by it- 
self welfare. The vast increase in the 
population of our great cities may be con- 
templated with very mixed emotions. 
It is impressive tc behold so many human 
beings dwelling together in peace and en- 
joying a very considerable degree of com- 
fort; but what manner of lives do they 
lead? Five out of every hundred are 
well-to-do and may order their lives, to 
some extent, according to their enlight- 
enment. Perhaps as many follow crime 
as their occupation, or are but a step 
above it. Twice as many more are pau- 
pers, or supplement the assistance of 
charity with occasional labor. The rest 
for the most part depend upon their daily 
wages for their bread and divide their 
existence between the workshop and the 
tenement. At best the conditions of 
their lives are not very favorable to 
health. They are crowded both at home 
and abroad, they breath impure air, their 
children perish by the pestilence that 
walketh m the darkness of winter and 
the destruction that wasteth at the sum- 
mer noonday, and if physical contamina- 
tion can be avoided, moral cannot. 

It appears from some investigations 
made in London by Mr. James Cantlie 
that a pure-bred Cockney of the fourth 
generation is extremely rare. Yet Lon- 
don has a lower death-rate than most 
great towns. At all events it is certain 
that a city population does not reproduce 
itself, and that if it were deprived of the 
fresh blood of the country it would rap- 
idly diminish. The conditions are not 
favorable to family life. It is not easy 
to provide a home, and landlords object 
to children. Even the proverbial fecun- 
dity of the Irish is affected by these in- 
fluences, Of the young men of the na- 
tive stock that come to the city to seek 
their fortunes the following propositions 
may be laid down. Either they do not 
marry, or they marry late, or their mar- 
riages are childless, or their children are 
few. These children, too, are apt to 
pine in the city air, andif they cannot 
be afforded the advantages of country 
summering, they succumb to disease or 
grow up with constitutions feebler than 
those of their parents. The stock ig a 
dying one. 

But it must be remembered that this is 
the best stock of the country. The intel- 
ligent, the enterprising, the capable, the 
talented, the ambitious—it is to a large 
extent from these that the ranks of the 
city population are recruited. In their 
quiet country homes they hear the din of 
the struggle of men, “the noise of the 
horsemen and the shouting,” and their 
hearts are stirred within them. They 
yearn for ‘‘ the large excitement that the 
coming years will yield.” They feel that 
their powers are contracted in their pent- 
up surroundings, that they are capable of 
more than is to be there accomplished, 
and a not ungenerous enthusiasm leads 
them to plunge into the turmoil ef the 
great world. They are confident in their 
own abilities and confident in their 
own good fortune. They tnink of the 
prizes and not of the blanks in the great 
lottery of worldly success. But there are 
prizes for only one in u hundred. The 
rest sink with bitter regret into subordi- 
nate positions in which their talents.are 
buried. Many sink lower, and lose with 





their ambition their honor also, They 
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have over-estimated their own capabilities, 
or, what is perhaps oftener the case, the 
market is overstocked with capability. 
In the competitive organization of busi- 
ness in great towns the leaders are neves- 
sarily few, the masses must be in the 
ranks, and content themselves with the 
functions of machines. The very dis- 
tinction of success is due to the number 
of failures. The waste of talents is pro- 
digious. A more pathetic elegy might be 
written in a city cemetery than in a coun- 
try churchyard. 

But what we are especially concerned 
to notice is that there is not only a waste 
of the qualities that might be used in self- 
advancement but also of those that are 
essential to the health of the society. 
The problem of self-government becomes 
increasingly difficult as the size of the 
community increases. This is not be- 
cause of a lack of political ability; that, 
like other ability, is superabundant in 
every city. It is largely because of the 
impossibility that so many people should 
know one another. The great majority 
of the citizens can have but the most su- 
perficial acquaintance with even their 
most prominent fellows, and forthe same 
reason it isimpossible to form many effec- 
tive organizations which will not present- 
ly fall into bad hands. Political repre- 
sentation in modern times is based upon 
locality. The dwellers in acertain ward 
must unite in the choice of representa- 
tives. But in a large city, locality has 
very little to do with acquaintance. A 
man does not expect to know his neigh- 
bors, and, as a matter of fact, he gener- 
ally knows little or nothing of the candi- 
date for whom he votes. 

From this there results a political indif- 
ference or apathy which menaces the 
future of self-government. Men do not 
feel that itis worth while to neglect their 
private occupations for the sake of a fu- 
tile public activity. Their natural self- 
ishness is reinforced bya conviction that 
nothing that they can do will much affect 
the general course of affairs. There re- 
sults also a kind of stratitication of society 
that is inconsistent with the theory of 
democracy. Citizens who should meet 
upon a footing of equality are divided into 
castes, and the friendly relations that 
should exist between all classes give place 
to mutual hostility. The consequence of 
it all is that where universal suffrage pre- 
vails great cities are misgoverned. When 
parties are evenly balanced this misgov- 
ernment in a city like New York may 
exert a pernicious influence upon the gov- 
ernment of the whole country, and if this 
congestion of the population is to increase 
the strain upon our institutions will be- 
come extremely dangerous. With this 
congestion in the cities there corresponds 
a depletion in the vitality of the rural 
districts. 

No one that is familiar with the earlier 
settled parts of our land can have failed 
to be struck with the decay which the 
modern system of transportation has 
The life of the old hill- 
towns seems all gone. Farms are de- 
serted and homesteads are desolate, 
Large tracts of land have passed out of 
cultivation and Nature creeps stealthily 
back, slowly regaining the earlier con- 
quests of man. The summer tourist, 
Philistine tho he be, listens soberly to the 
stories of the former greatness of these 
decayed communities. Thechurches now 
dead or struggling for existence were 
once vigorous centers of intellectual life 
and moral inspiration. Their pastors were 
men deservedly distinguished for learn- 
ing and ability. These substantial houses 
that now go begging for a purchaser at a 
quarter of their cost were the residences 
of lawyers of eminent talent and of hon- 
orable practice. Brooks now hidden in 
forest and visited only by the lovers of wild 


there occasioned. 


nature, were formerly the seat of num- 
berless small manufactures that gave a 
pleasing and wholesome variety toindustry 
and supplied the physical wants of the 
community with goods thatif less elegant 
were at least more honest than those of 
the present day. 

The population of these towns is now 
suffering from the desertion of their nat- 
ural leaders. Life has become narrow 
and sordid, and it almost seems as if the 





people that were left stayed only because 
they could not get away. They say there 
is nothing to do, and they speak envious- 
ly of those who have gone forth from 
among them. As soon as any one ac- 
quires wealth, he emigrates. If he desires 
to employ his capital actively, he seeks 
some locality favored by railroad man- 
agement. If he desires to enjoy his 
wealth luxuriously, he seeks the great 
cities of this country or of Europe. Even 
clergymen seem to welcome opportunities 
to get away from the smaller communi- 
ties. They think themselves justified in 
seeking a more desirable social environ- 
ment. They say that they cannot be ex- 
pected to struggle along on starvation 
salaries and at the same time deprive 


_ their children of the educational and so- 


cial advantages of the centers of popula- 
tion. Thus the life of these communities 
is impoverished, their business languishes, 
their morals deteriorate, and their govern- 
ment falls into corrupt and feeble hands 
because there are no others to grasp it. 
Historians assign as one of the causes 
of the French Revolution the centralizing 
policy of Louis XIV. From various mo- 
tives he caused the nobility to absent 
themselves from their estates, and to 
spend their time at Paris. He thereby 
glorified himself and his capital city, but 
at the same time undermined the founda- 
tions of the state. The peasantry, neg- 
lected and deserted by those who owed 
them the countless services that can be 
rendered by the possessors of wealth and 
education to those that have neither, re- 
lapsed into barbarism. Their feudal su- 
periors became frequently the objects of 
the most ferocious hatred, and at a time 
when their country most needed their in- 
fluence, they were driven forth with exe- 
eration. The policy of concentrating the 
intelligence and wealth of a nation in 
cities, and leaving the inhabitants of the 
country to lead the lives of the beasts of 
the field, will, perhaps, never again be 
sarried so far or have such dramatic con- 
sequences; yet if the economic tendencies 
of the present day were,to continue alto- 
gether unchecked, the face of our country 
might come to resemble that of France in 
the last century. All manufactures and 
arts would be crowded into a few vast 
hives of men; cities adorned with all that 
is brilliant and luxurious—the great re- 
positories of cultivation and refinement; 
while the rest of the land would become 
a mere area for the production of food 
and raw materials. The unfortunate bu- 
man beings compelled by poverty to pass 
their lives like serfs in digging in the 
ground, would hardly be recognized as 
the equals of othermen. Their condition, 
as beheld through the windows of a pal- 
ace car, might excite the languid pity of 
the traveler; but the suggestion that he 
had responsibilities to these, his neigh- 
bors, would probably meet with no re- 
sponse; and the thought of life among 
such companions would drive him with a 
shudder back to his cigar or his novel. 
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THE new German Minister has come to 
town and presented his credentials and 
been presented to the President. Diplo- 
matists have very easy times in this coun- 
try. Weare too much taken up with our- 
selves, our broad Western acres, railroad 
building and our building of cities to 
worry ourselves about those countries 
three thousand miles away from us on 
the east and further than that on the 
west. Wesend no ambassadors abroad; 
no official higher than minister plenipo- 
tentiary sails from our shores, and for- 
eign powers reciprocate by sending us 
nothing any higher. We cut down our 
consular and diplomatic service to the 
lowest working point as to numbers, and 
we keep the salaries down to as near the 
starvation point as possible, stopping just 
short of that; and so our service abroad 
is as nearly aburiginal as it can be. Ab- 
original in its enforced simplicity, in the 
plain, quiet way in which our ministers 
have to live, the wonder is that we have 
had so many representatives whose names 


Mr. Lowell, Bayard Taylor, are all shining 
names. The largest salary that any of 
them ever had at the proudest capitals in 
Europe is eighteen thousand dollars a 
year. 

Mr. Bayard is said to dislike very much 
his position as Secretary of State. With- 
out intruding on his privacy to find out 
his reasons one may guess that two things 
alone would discourage a Secretary of 
State in this country. The first isthe en- 
tire absence of trained diplomats in our 
service. The second is the way the rec- 
ommendations of the Secretary for a bet- 
ter service, and bigher pay in order to se- 
cure better men, are treated with calm 
contempt, or something like it, by the 
House Committee, which cuts off here 
and docks there, and finally brings a bill 
before the House whose parsimony 1s its 
only strong point. 

But to go back to the Minister from 
Germany who was presented a few days 
ago. He goes in the morning—for the 
way with Count Valley is the way with 
all of them—he goes in the morning about 
eleven o’clock, in a hired carriage from 
his hotel, wearing his diplomatic uniform, 
which in the present case was a white 
broadcloth coat with a great deal of gold 
embroidery, and trousers of some darker 
color, and with orders, Austrian, French, 
Japanese and Russian, strung in a row 
across the breadth of his chest, and as he 
gets out the usher allows him to waita 
few minutes in the cloak room, then he 
takes him through the door of the glass 
screen into the inner vestibule, where 
Secretary Bayard meets him. Meantime 
some other usher has informed the Presi- 
dent up-stairsin his library bending over 
his desk, that ‘‘ the new German Minister 
has come.” The President gets up 
reluctantly—a man hates to leave his 
work when he has begun it and got 
warmed up to it—and goes slowly down 
the stairs and into the Blue room, the 
middle parlor of the three along the 
southern side of the White House. Then 
when the foreign minister comes in, and 
bows very low to a man in a business 
suit, whoreturns his bow with one not 
quite so low, and holds out his hand. 
Mr. Secretary in the mean time standing 
by says: *‘Mr. President, I have the 
honor,” etc. Then Mr. Minister assures 
Mr. President that his master, the Em- 
peror, regards him, the Chief Executive 
of the United States, with the single eye 
of purefriendship. Mr. President in his 
turn assures Mr. Minister that he regards 
the Great Mogul, the Grand Lama or 
whoever the potentate is, with as much 
distinguished consideration as an execu- 
tivecan getup whois only sure of his 
four years in the White House and who 
sees the fourth cycle of the months draw- 
ing near. Then there are more bows and 
then the end. Mr. Minister goes out 
without regard to turning his back or his 
‘*train,”’ which is lucky as there is no 
Lord High Chamberlain to throw it over 
his arm for him, and the President goes 
up-stairs again with the feeling of the 
little poy who said his prayers on the 
stairs, and remarked as he got through : 
‘“‘There’s one job done.” The German 
Minister is a blonde, not exactly a beauty, 

but very German looking, and has been 
in the diplomatic service in different 
countries for several years. He has pleas- 
ant manners and speaks English fairly, 
and will doubtless be made much of next 
winter when society has returned to its 
accustomed courses. He will have to 
wear that heavy uniform coat four times 
in the season, at least, at the White 
House, and if heis like his other brethren 
of the corps and like other men in general 
it will always be withreluctance. It is so 
heavy, they all say. 

‘Papa hurried me away from the re- 
ception,” said the daughter of Sir Sack- 
ville West, the English Minister, ‘‘so as 
to get off his coat—he hates it.” 

The building of new houses is going 
on in Washington steadily, altho 
they said last winter that there were 
three thousand standing empty in the 
city waiting to be rented or sold, and 
that was at the beginning of a season 
which was to be the long session. But 
still new buildings are going up, and 





are an honor. Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Motley, 


are pleasant to look at because they are - 
built in so many different ways. Of thom 
that are still new and occupied Mr, Sam 
Ward has one on K Street, which is plain 
but handsome, and with enough charag. me 
ter in its plainness to make one fee] like 
asking, on seeing it, who lives there. Ay. _ 
other of the new houses is Mr. Tucker. 
man’s, built on a corner of the Corcoray 
estate on Sixteenth Street, with a low 
broad doorway directly upon the street, 
Some one criticising doorways, said: - 
“The Tuckerman house isa happy me 
dium; its front door is accessible, prom. 
inent enough, but the whole front igs not 
sacrificed to it and the front steps, as ig 
the case in so many New York houses and 
in some here. The houses of Mr. Henry 
Adams and of Mr. Anderson, on K Street, 
go to the other extreme; the front doors 
are small and insignificant. You are not 
sure which is the door proper for visitoys 
and which is the one you should go to 
with a bundle. They are picturesque, 
characteristic houses, but they made a 
mistake in their doors.” 

Many of the houses in the old part of 
the city still have the slaves’ quarters 
standing at the back. They are often 
built of brick, and survive the wear and 
tear of time better than the little wooden 
shanties which served as ‘‘ quarters” op 
plantations further south, and which baye 
now long been in ruins. The modern use 
is as stables, or they are rented to some 
family whose members go out as servants 
during the day but keep to the old cus- 
tom, a survival of the days of slavery, 
of not sleeping in the house where they 
serve. There isa large colored popula- 
tion in Washington, seventy thousand 
the census says, and as mixed in its char- 
acteristics as white people in cities are, 
The very good and the very bad tend to- 
ward cities. Very good servants thrive 
bestin cities, for there is money enough 
to give them high wages. The bad go, 
because there is security in the numbers 
of a city population, and a mega- 
trition which they like, in its 
toward evil, as the better man feel]! 
him to higher levels. The Chief of , 
in talking about it, said the 10w black 
population outnumbers the white, ands 
most of the crimes committed are among 
the blacks. ‘‘If we could only get rid ofthe 
lounging, lazy black fellows, idle andso 
ready for wickedness, we might dismiss 
half our police force.” 

‘‘The men idle? How do they live? 
They must exist somehow ?” 

‘* They live on the women. Those lazy 
fellows marry some honest, industrious 
black girl--I think sometimes they arecare- 
ful to find the good ones. Then the poor 
unlucky finds that somebody has got to 
do something to fill the meal-tub, and 
after a while she is brought to admitthat 
it must be herself. Then she washes & 
goes out days as cook or house-maid. 
Those sinners can’t afford an idle wile, 
and it is a fact that the industry is chiefly 
among the women.” 

It is also true that the colored women 
are gradually making their way into all 
the different industries. They are good 
dressmakers, they have smooth, pleasant 
ways, quick hands and a love of style 
which is natural to the race—their taste 
for colors is very soon trained into the 
right lines. I have seen elegant dresses 
upon handsome women from the hands 
of colored dressmakers. They have not 
yet got behind the counters of the shops, 
nor into the telegraph offices, but it 8 
only a question of time as to when they 
will do so. 

Having heard the Chief of Police speak 
of alarge number of the black men %& 
idle and worthless, it is only fair to givé 
an instance of a redeeming point upo® 
the accused side. 

The incident tok place in a smoking 
car, and the gentleman who relates it says 
he with others watched and listened with 
great interest. A very well-dressed ¢0> 
ored man, one that looked respectable 
and self-respecting, walked along dow? 
the aisle looking for a seat; he stopped at 

a seat where a low-class white man 
smoking a villainous short black pipe. 
The white man was ill clad, and worse 









flats and single dwellings multiply and 





contrast to the Negro’s trimness a0! 
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than that, dirty and grimy in aspech® 
J d neat. 
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jn every respect. They shook hands, 
plack man saying, “ Howdy, Boss 
.” and at once making a place for 


























































































is — @ the other to sit down by him. The white 
1 Charan. 7 eyed him over ard remarked: 
feel like — «Well, Sam, times is changed, since I 


was boss and you was nigger down in 
. inia.” 
Pe sir—yes, Massa George; but I 
you’s doin’ well.” 
«No, I ain't. Lain’t doin’ well, and I 


YS, said: - hain’t been since them days when I was 
PPyY me an overseer. It’s these niggers bein’ free 
le, prom. and gittin’ into everything that has 
ot is not ‘led business. They’ve no business to 
PS, as ig pegoin’ about where they please.” 
Uses and « Well, now, Massa George, I hope you 
Henry don’t mean to say I hain’t done well with 
K Street, my freedom.” 
nt doors The white man eyed him over again 
U are not with a frank disrelish amusing to ob- 
r Visitors serve. 
Id go to “You done well, Sam, when you got 
uresque, that position; door-opener to the court, 
made a ain’t it?” 
“J's messenger and doorkeeper to the 
d part of Supreme Court,” said the black man with 
quarters a proud look; “‘ and I’ve been there goin’ 
ire often on five years.” 
vear and “You don’t say so,” said the other; 
> wooden “fd noidea you could ha’ been there so 
fers” on long. You're doin’ well, you are,” and he 
Lich have slapped his knee and used a profane ad- 
dern use jective or two. 
to some “What do you have to do for their 
servants honors, the Judges?” 
old cus- The black man told something of his 
slavery, duties and the white man listened with 
ere they genuine interest that had apparently 
popula- neither envy nor malice in it; but as the 
thousand other ended he again smote his knee and 
its char- loudly repeated his sentiment: ‘‘ It ain’t 
ities are, tight—there they are ridin’ in the horse- 
tend to- cars, settin’ down by the side of a white 
ts thrive man, ‘cause they’ve got money enough to 
y enough pay a fare.” 


“ An’ a black man’s nickel is as good as 
a white man’s and the corporation knows 
it,” said the Negro. 

Thatwade a little laugh run the length 
of the Gir, for they spoke lowd and we 
were all listening. 

Boss George looked round at us and 
said: ‘I believe in Cussed be Canaan and 
you can’t make me believe otherwise. 











rid of the Tho you're a credit, Sam, and I ain’t 

le and so ashamed to know ye.” 

t dismiss So it went on until the black man got 
out at one of the way stations shaking 

ey live? hands again; indeed, it was curious to see 
how friendly they were while the white 

nose lazy man was uttering sentiments so damag- 

lustrious ing to the black race. 

‘are care- It was asevere case of the survival of 

the poor the fittest; the good-natured, lazy incapa- 

s got to ble white who, it was easy to see, had 

tub, and gone steadily downward in his career and 

| mit that the other smart, industrious, honest—it 

ashes or wasa study for a philosopher in more 

se-maid. aspects than one. 
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are good THE FOURTH PRIZE FUND EXHI- 

ole BITION. 

br: wa BY MRS, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 

into the THE Fourth Prize Fund Exhibition was 

t dresses opened early in May and such pictures as 

e hands oe were recently removed and 

nave no wil eee ees: but in its new estate it 

.e shops, iitiner on view at least a portion of 

oe au oa immediately after two such good 


. ibitions as those of the Academy of De- 
: * gata the Society of American Artists, 
ice speak was hardly a surprise to find that it was 









c men as hot very good itself; yet it was a distinct 
- to give ment to find it even worse than, 
nt upon oa — conditions, one anticitpated— 
canine y as good as either of its prede- 
smoking the vt n years gone by. At least among 
: Pictures which had been sent by Ameri- 

ps it says can artists living abroad, and whi 
ed witb ss ad, and w ich are 
n al an sed to form a special feature at these 
ssed col- a ibitions, one hoped to find interesting 
pectable - gs in considerable number; but they 
\g down ee in very small number only. 
opped at pee itchcock, whose extremely successful 
man sat delightful “ Tulip Garden” at the So- 
ok pipe. ¥8 exhibition will be remembered, did 
d worse abe & good landscape—a rather 


Lovers view of a hill-side with a 
re of small size, charmingly exe- 
cuted and Pleasing in sentiment. Mr. Al- 










exander Harrison sent a nude, very ably 
painted and delightful in its landscape 
background but distressingly vulgar in 
feeling; Miss Brewster. a delightful litule 
winter scene in a Frengh village; Mr. Birge 
Harrison, a good forest landscape marred 
by arather weak and ineffective figure; 
Miss Chadwick, two figure subjects which 
were crude in color and handling, but 
showed strength of intention and good 
powers of composition, and gave promise of 
excellent work to follow upon longer study; 
and Mr. Boggs, some river and harbor 
views which were clever if not quite up to 
the level of the best work he has shown us, 
But to offset these there were a number of 
works in the crudeness of which little or no 
promise was discernible—which were now 
commonplace and now affected in senti- 
ment, and lacked all good qualities of color 
as well as of execution. And the most con- 
spicuous works from Paris were of that un- 
fortunate sort—proverbially fostered by the 
pictorial crowd and crusb and clamor of the 
vast Salon exhibitions—in which mere con- 
spicuousness seems to have been the chief 
aim and to have been chiefly sought for by 
the selection of an enormous canvas with- 
out regard to the question whether either 
the subject treated or the painter’s powers 
of treatment made such a choice desirable. 

On the whole the works of home origin 
were the most satisfactory, for altho few of 
them werein any way remarkable, many of 
them—and as arule the smaller ones—were 
capable, sincere and pleasing productions. 
No series of pictures signed by such paint- 
ers as Mr. Gifford, Mr. Smillie, Mr. Harry 
Eaton, Mr. Warren Eaton, Mr. Chase, Mr. 
Horatio Walker and Mr. Welter Palmer 
could fail to offer satisfactory food for the 
eye, while among our good painters of less 
long-established reputation, Mr. Pauli, Mr. 
Bogert and Mr. Denman had contributed. 
Mrs. Whitman sent from Boston a vigorous 
and lifelike and characteristic, if somewhat 
heavily handled, portrait of Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, and Mr. Foxcroft Cole one of those 
individual and poetic landscapes which are 
too seldom seen in New York exhibitions, 
and—to judge from the way in which this 
one was hung—too little appreciated when 
they are seen. From Boston also came two 
portraits by Mr. Collins, whose name, I 
think, is quite unfamiliar here. When the 
names of a portrait-painter’s models are 
given in full in the catalog it is permis- 
sible, perhaps, to criticise his results 
with reference to one’s knowledge of 
those models; and I may say, there- 
fore, that while there was good work in Mr. 
Collins’s pictures and while each was a 
‘good likeness’’ in the superticial, common 
place meaning of the word, neither in the 
case of Mr.Charles Francis Adams nor in that 
of Mrs. Adams had he given his result the 
right air of well-bred distinction. The point 
is a very important one, for the tendencies 
of modern portrait painting—a number of 
conspicuous examples to the contrary not- 
withstanding—are too generally in a direc- 
tion which it is not unjust tocaltla direction 
of shallow and often vulgar realism. To 
make an effective picture, to catch a super- 
ficially “striking likeness,’’ these are the 
main things kept in view; so constantly 
does the artist fail in conveying an air of 
distinction when he should—fail in making 
a gentleman look like a gentleman and a 
lady look like a lady—that we are driven to 
believe that he seldom even conceives the 
aim. Yet such anair—or any air which is 
characteristic of position in life, breeding, 
intellectual and moral standing—is of infi- 
nite importance in the total effect produced 
by a person’s aspect, To makea clever man 
look stupid, or an. aristocratic woman look 
underbred, or a sensitive woman look apa- 
thetic, or a spirited man look weak—this is to 
fail in portraiture more sadly than to give a 
wrong shape to a nose, a wrong color to a 
skin. Naturally, however, the reading and 
interpreting of these more subtle physical 
facts is a harder task than the perceiving 
and recording of facts of outline and color; 
and while it is regretable it is not, perhaps, 
surprising that so many should fail in the 
one direction who succeed in the other. 

But the most interesting picture in the 
exhibition was, by far, Mr. Alden Weir’s, 
which was rightly honored by receiving the 
single prize of the year, or, more exactly, 
by being bought for $2,000 for the Metro- 
politan Museum. It was called ‘Idle 
Hours,” and represented, on a large canvas 
much broader than high, the figures of a 
young mother and a little child seated on a 
divan against a background formed by a 
wide expanse of window-pane, white cur- 
tain and strong if filtered light. The idéa is 
by no means a new one, as any haunter of 
recent exhibitions will remember. But it is 
a very difficult one to express both truth- 
fully and agreeably, especially upon so 





the technical point of view was matched by 
his success in achieving charm of general 
effect, and enduing his figures with a true 
and individual quality of sentiment. The 
fact that the two figures were associated 
together rather than grouped—the child 
playing with a guitar alittle away from the 
mother, who was looking off in another di- 
rection—gave an accent of individuality to 
the picture, yet was not accentuated so far 
that it disturbed unity of composition or of 
effect. The mother, seen at three-quarter 
length, was dressed, like the child, all in’ 
white, while the cushions of the divan 
brought tones of dull red and blue into the 
general whiteness,and the needed strong note 
of color was beautifully given by a bunch 
of yellow flowers in the young woman’s 
belt. Her pensive attitude and expression 
were in keeping with the suggestions of the 
picture’s title yet had no hint of sentimen- 
tality or over-emphasis, while the calm, un- 
thinking self-absorption of childhood was 
as charmingly expressed and was in har- 
monious contrast. Altogether the picture 
was a most interesting one to students of 
painters’ aims and methods and a most de- 
lightful one to lovers of feeling and lovers 
of beauty on canvas; and the public is to be 
warmly congratulated on its acquisition for 


the Metropolitan Museum. 
New YorKE CIrTy. 
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THE PLACE OF ALCOHOL AND SOME 
RECENT UTTERANCES AS TO IT. 


It is seldom, nowadays, that we have 
any new investigations as to alcohol. No 
subject has more elicited the attention of 
those who must rank as able investigators. 
In the domain of medicine especially the 
methods of physiological and pathological 
research as applied to therapuetics in gen- 
eral has been fully applied to this article. 
Besides no one medicine has been subjected 
to more careful observations of clinical ex- 
perience. While the result has not been to 
settle the question as to the breadth of its 
application, it certainly has been to retain it 
as an article of materia medica but greatly 
to restrict it in the extent of its application. 
The testimonies of Sir James Clark as well 
as of hundreds of others might be adduced 
in this direction. 

There has recently been a congress of 
German physicians held at Wiesbaden, re- 
inforced by investigators and special prac- 
titioners from all parts of theempire. A 
recent notice thereof, in the London Lancet, 
says that the feature of thecongress was 
the paper by Dr. Binz, of Bonn, and the de- 
bate that ensued on alcohol as a remedial 
agent. 

It will be remembered that Binz is the 
most recent authority and most frequently 
quoted as contending for the value of alco- 
holasa food. Itis refreshing to hear from 
his own lips a precise expression of his 
views on this subject. Itis not to be con- 
cealed, that he clings with great tenacity to 
his view of the medicinal value of alcohol, 
in which no doubt most physicians in vary- 
ing degrees are in accord with him. But 
physicians are not the class by whom he is 
chiefly quoted, but rather by those who be- 
lieve in wine for dinner, in an occasional 
dram when you feel like it, andin beer 
very frequently. ° 

We therefore give the following extract 
and call special attention to his use of the 
word ‘“‘sick-bed’’ as denoting the kind of 
invalids that may need it: 

“Dr. Binz set himself to prove: (1) that alco- 
hol has a value, not represented by any other 
agent, in heart failure and lung disease; (2) that 
it is a Sparmittel (economic factor) in the organ- 
ism, because it is consumed therein; and (3) 
that it operates’ as a controller of pyrexia and 
fever. On the sick-bed its virtues are invalua- 
ble; but in the healthy subject it is difficult to 
define where its dbus¢e is not felt. For the man 
in good health needs no stimulation, no artifi- 
cial economizer of energy, or replacer of albu- 
men, no depressant of temperament. All that 
can be proved in favor of alcohol in such a case 
is its power of renewing cerebral energy when 
lowered by mental work. Even here modera- 
tion in well-watered alcohol is imperative. Dr. 
Binz further contended that alcohol consump- 
tion between meals, especially in the form of 
beer, is a great, and, in Germany, a national 
evil, practiced as it isin the stuffy atmosphere 
of cellars, and that, too, for hours. Not only do 
the secondary products of beer exhaust the sys- 
tem and induce an adipose habit, but the habit- 
ual beer-drinker is as much an alcoholist as the 
drinker of drams, with this difference, that he 
has not the excuse of the latter in that moral 
wretchedness for which spirits are an immedi- 
ate, tho in the long run a fatal, remedy.” 
It will thus be seen that Binz is the last 
man to be quoted in favor of any ordinary 
use of fermented or malt liquors, or even in 
favor of loose prescription in daily use. He 





large a scale: and Mr. Weir’s success from 





may be needed as a medicine. He agrees 
with the view that it reduces temperature, 
a fact supported by the recent close investi- 
gations of Zunz. This removes entirely the 
old defense for alcohol that it keeps out 
cold and makes up for defective animal 
heat. We have another recent utterance of 
much importance because it states the 
growing sentiment of medical practitioners 
who have been close clinical observers of 
this substance. In 1871 many of the most 
distinguished medical men of London ex- 
pressed their views as to the needlessness of 
alcohol as a beverage and as to its overuse 
in medical prescriptions. Dr. J. J. Ridge, 
of Enfield, near London, has recently col- 
lected similar testimonies. 

A recent eminent authority speaks thus: 
“The medical man that does not see that 
alcohol is a very two-edged tool must be igno- 
rant of the literature of his professionand des- 
titute of the lowest powers of observation. He 
must also be uninformed of the best practice of 
the leading physicians of his time, which we 
may without immedesty suppose to be a better 
time than any anterior period. When men like 
Dr. Hughes Bennett have treated 150 cases of 
pneumonia with scarcely any mortality and a 
very small amount of alcohol; when men like 
Dr. Gairdner tell us that fever, especially in 
the young, does better without alcohol; when 
men like Dr. Wilks tell usthat ‘in bronchitis 
he has repeatedly seen improvement where a 
stimulant has been left off,’ and that he is * con- 
vinced that the mischief done by stimulants in 
heart disease is immense’ (The Lancet, Vol. I, 
1867; p. 506)—those are without excuse who 
think its indiscriminate prescription in unde- 
fined and large quantities a light matter. One 
other great improvement in our estimate of the 
uses of alcohol is to view it in regard to the 
state of the glands and blood-vessels of the pa- 
tient. If these are blocked, and if the powers 
of elimination are impaired, it can be easily un- 
derstood that in more advanced age, when 
alcohol is thought to be more admissible or 
even necessary, it must be given with much 
judgment as to form and dose if harm is not to 
be done.” 


While we fully maintain the inestimable 
value of fermented liquors in certain cases 
of disturbed circulation, of impairment of 
lung tissue and in fevers, and perhaps in a 
few other cases, we must strictly hold to 
the distinction between medicine and bev- 
erage, and not aliow the physiological 
chemist or physician to be quoted as au- 
thority in a direction against which he fully 
protests. 








Science. 


NEPAL and Bhotan, sma!1 independent dis- 
tricts on the border-land between Hindus- 
tan and Tibet, are little known even to the 
rulers of the Indian peninsula. No Eng- 
lishman is permitted to enter Nepal, tho 
the Nepalese Government is friendly to that 
of Calcutta. Independence is cherished by 
these dwellers in the lofty Himalayas, who 
have made their power felt at various times 
by the Tibetans of the plateau to the north 
of then. Some of the highest peaks of the 
Himalayas, including the giant Gaurisan- 
kar (Mt. Everest), are in Nepaiese territory, 
and thus out of range of the exact methods 
of measurement of the Indian survey. A 
native Hindu surveyor, whose real name is 
hidden under the initials ‘‘ M. H.’’, not long 
sinee made an adventurous exploration in 
Nepal and the adjacent parts of Tibet, 
which he penetrated in the disguise of a 
physician. He had the good fortune to cure 
of goitre the daughter-in-law of the Gover- 
nor of Khambujong (about eighteen miles 
west of Mt. Everest), and this procured him 
the friendship of the lady’s husband, whom 
he accompanied on a trading expedition 
into Tibet. Dingri, the seat cf a governor 
who rules a large tract immediately north 
of Nepal,is situated at an elevation of 
13,680 feet, and has about 250 stone houses. 
Some of the districts visited showed signs 
of a former larger population, as they have 
not recovered from the effects of the last 
war between Nepal and Tibet. After many 
hindrances, our traveler managed to return 
through Nepal to Tirberigbat on the Brit- 
ish frontier. The Pangula Pass, by which 
he entered Tibet, is at an altitude of about 
20,000 feet; and upon his return, beyond a 
place called Kirong, on the Nepales fron- 
tier, he passed a point where the road runs 
along a gallery of planks laid upon iron 
bolts driven into the rock. 


...-Prof. Carvill Lewis finds in a frag- 
ment of a meteorite that fell in Siberia in 
1886, two small oval bodies resembling Bra- 
zilian ‘‘ bort,’’ which led him to believe 
the report of Professors Latchinoff and Je- 
rofief, who have found traces of true dia- 
monds in meteorites. Prof. Carvill Lewis 
says that a form of carbon, harder than or- 
dinary graphite, has been found in an Aus- 
tralian meteorite. 





defines closely the class of cases in which it 
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ceans has never been accurately determined, 
and ic may be that they grow more rapidly 
than supposed. Dr. Joseph Leidy has re- 
cently noted that he has seen goose-barna- 
cles two to three lines long, in great quan- 
tities on apples and cranberries thrown on 
the beach, that could not have been very 
long in the ocean. 
School and College. 

THE Commencement exercises at Prince- 
ton were held on June 2th. Govern- 
or Green, of New Jersey, presided at the 
inauguration of President-elect Patton. 
Among those present at the ceremony were 
Chancellor Alexander T. McGill, Jr.; the 
Rev. Timothy W. Dwight, D.D ,LL.D., 
President of Yale College ; William Pepper, 
LL D, Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; the Rev. Thomas S. Hastings, 
D.D., Union Theological Seminary; Prof. 
Da 7id Wilson, LL. D., University of Toronto, 
Canada ; the Rev. William Ormiston, D.D.; 
the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D: Henry 
M. Atexander, LL.D.; the Rev. Charles K. 
Imbrie, D.D.; the Rev. William H. Green, 
D.D.,LL.D.; Thomas N. McCarter, LL D.; 
the Rev. J. Addison Henry, D.D., Phila- 
delphia; the Rev. W. C. Cattelt, D.D., 
ex-President of Lafayette College, and 
the Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D.. Dr. 
MeCosh delivered a farewell address in 
which he reviewed the progress of the col- 
lege under his administration. The dean 
of the college, the Rev. Dr. James O. Mur- 
ray, made an address, historical of the in- 
stitution, speaking for the faculty and trus- 
tees. His tribute to both the outgoing and 
incoming presidents was eloquent and full 
of feeling and good taste. The Rev. Dr. 
Van Dyke followed. The oath of office was 
administered to Dr. Patton, including a 
vow of allegiance to the state and one to 
the United States. Dr. McCosh delivered 
to Dr. Patton the charter and keys of the 
college. In reply the new President 
thanked Dr. McCosh directly and by name 
for the cordial words that he had spoken of 
him in his address, and declared that he de- 
sired as president to walk in the light of 
the former’s experience and wisdom in 
his long and illustrious administration. 
President Patton then delivered his inau- 
gural address in which he dwelt upon 
Princeton’s future. Ninety-seven students 
received the bachelor’s degree, and seventy- 
two the master’s degree. The degree of doctor 
of philosophy in course was conferred upon 
Charles A. Jagger. ‘The following honorary 
degrees were conferred: Doctors of laws— 
Prot. Timothy W. Dwight, Yale College; 
Prof. William Pepper. University of Penn- 
sylvania; Prof. Thomas S. Hastings, Union 
Theological Seminary; Henry H. Sibley, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Prot. David Wilson, 
Canada, and Prof. Eaward H. Griffin, Wil 
liams College. Doctors of divinity—Prof. 
James S. Riggs, Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary and Prof. Aadreis C. Tenos, Hartford 
Thevlogical Seminary. 


....The faculty of the University of Ten- 
nessee has veen reorganized under the pies- 
idency of Dr. C. W. Dabney. Prof. W. W. 
Carson, formerly of Memphis, and at one 
time a professor in Davison College, N. C., 
fills the chair of mathematics and civil en- 
gineermy. Thomas W. Jordan, recently 
president of Emory and Henry College, is 
protexsor of ancieuat languages. Charles 5. 
Plumb, formerly assistant at the New 
York Experimental Station, 1s proféssor 
of agriculture. 3S. L. Scri»ner, formerly 
a professor in Girard College, and re- 
cently head of a bureau in the De- 
partmeot of Agriculture at Washington, 
is professor of botany. H. K. Summers, re- 
ceutly professor at Cornell, will take charge 
of the new department of mechauical en- 
gineering. Charles E. Wait, now at the 
University of Missouria d principal of its 
school of mines, was elected professor of 
chemistry. and will accept. Thomas L. 
Norwood, formerly of Port Gibson, now 
head teacher of the famous Bingham School 
of North Carolina, was elected dean of the 
college and professor of modern languages. 
Thomas C. Komes, weil known to the 
teachers of Tennessee as a lecturer on school 
matters, was elected professor of English 
literature. 


...-The fourth session of the Philadelphia 
Sammer School of Hebrew began June 
13th, at the Episcopal Divinity School. 
Sixty students were present at the opening, 
among them well-known clergymen and 
seminary professors, as well as undergradu- 
ates. Canada, Minesota, Utah, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, South Cardlina, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut were represented. 
The instructors are Prof. W. R. Harper, of 
Yale, Principal; B. C. Taylor, of Crozer 





copal Divinity School, Philadelphia; J G. 
Lansing, Dutch Reformed Seminary, New 
Brunswick, and H. V. Hilprecht, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Through the 
summer and correspondence schools Pro- 
fessor Harper has been influential in bring- 
ing about a great revival in Semitic studies 
inthis country. In addition tothe usual 
schools at Newton Center, Chautauqua, 
Chicago, and the University of Virginia, 
Professor Harper will in July organize the 
new Chautauqua at Atlanta, Ga., which is 
projected on an extensive scale; he will 
also disé¢uss the Old ‘Testament study before 
the students at Northfield, and lay out a 
plan of Bible study at the Conveation of 
the Societies of Christian Endeavor in Chi- 
cago. 


....The sixty-eighth Commencement at 
Madison University occurred June 2ist. 
Nineteen young men graduated. Prof. A. 
H. Cole, of Peddie Institute, Hightstown, 
N. J., was elected lecturer in natural his- 
tory. A site has been procured for the 
erection of a library building by James B. 
Colgate of New York. The degree of Ph.D. 
was conferred upon Prof. J. M. Tyler, of 
Amherst College, and Prof. E. T. Tomlin- 
son, of New Bruaswick, N. J.; that of D. D. 
upon the Rev. J. Donnelly, of Owasso, 
Mich., and the Rev. H. O. Rowlands, of 
Elgin, Ills., and that of LL. D. upon the 
Rev. Dr. Murdock, of Boston. Mrs. George 
Harrison, of Troy, has subscribed $10,000 to 
pay the debt on the new building of the 
Hamilton Theological Seminary, on condi- 
tion that money is raised to complete the 
tower before the next Commencement. An 
additional Professor in the seminary has 
also been elected. 


.... Washington and Lee University cele- 
brated its Commencement on June 20th. 
The following degrees were conferred: B.A. 
upon three; M.A. upon one; C.E. upon 
two; LL.B. upon nine. The following hon- 
orary degrees were conferred: D.D. upon 
the Rev. A. A. Campbell, Virginia; the 
Rev. E. C. Dargan, California; the Rev. S. 
S. Lambeth, the Rev. J. W. Rosebro and 
the Rev. Henderson Suter, Virginia; LL.D. 
upon J. H. Gilmore, University of Virginia; 
William Wirt Henry, Virginia; W. T. 
McAulane, Scotland, and Robert Watts, 
D.D., Ireland. 


....At the Vanderbilt University Com- 
meneement no honorary degrees were con- 
ferred, but the following degrees were 
awarded in course: Ph.D., one; M.A., 
three: M.Sc, one; C.E., one; B.A., six: 
B.Se., three; B.L., fifteen, and graduates 
in biblical department, seven. During the 
year the university has received from Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt $20,000 for the depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering, and $10,- 
000 for library. » 


. At Hamilton College a class of twenty- 
nine was graduated on June 2ist. Among 
the honorary degrees conferred were the 
following: Ph.D. upon the Rev. James 
Hague of Hackensack, N. J, and Prof. Ger- 
maine G. Porter of Cincinnati; D.D. upon 
the Rev. Robert Bachman of Utica, and the 
Rev. William Rogers Terrett of Saratoga 
Springs; LL.D. upon the Hon. Daniel 
Beach of Watkins. 


. ..At the Rutgers College Commence- 
ment the degree of bachelor of arts was con- 
ferred upon twelve students; bachelor of 
science upon six; masterof arts upon seven; 
master of science upon one, and civil engi- 
neer upon one. Professor Graham Taylor, 
of the Hartford Theological Seminary, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of di- 
vinity. and Henry W. Bookstaver, of New 
York, the degree of doctor of laws. 


...-The thirty sixth annual Commence- 
ment of the C liege of the City of New York 
was celebrated on Thursday of last week. 
Twenty five students received the degree of 
bachelor of arts, thirts-one that of bachelor 
of sciences, two that of master of arts, and 
two that of master of sciences. 


..At the Commencement of Brown Uni- 
versity thirty-five students received the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts and four that of 
pachelor of philosophy. The honorary de- 
gree of D.D. was conferred upon the Rev. 
Augustus Woodbury, and LL.D. upon Ben- 
jamin F. Thurston, both of this city. 


... The trustees of Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kansas, at its recent Commence- 
ment conferred the degree of D.D. on the 
Rev. Francis T. Ingalls, President of Drury 
College, and tnat of LL.D. on Judge D. J. 
Brewer, of the U. S. Circuit Court. 


....At the twenty-sixth annual Com- 
mencement of the Pennsylvania Military 
Academy ex-Governor Pollock conferred 
the degrees of civil engineer, bachelor of 
philosophy and bachelor of arts upon the 
members of the graduating class. 









.... Fifty-eight young men were gradu- 
ated at the annual Commencement exer- 
cises of Lehigh University, on June 21st. 


....The Commencement of Iowa College 
occurred on Wednesday, June 20th. 








Personalities. 


AN English gentleman, Mr. Samuel Os- 
borne, whose disappearance in a small boat 
caused anxiety, returned to Dover with 
the boat in which he had performed the feat 
of a row across the Channel to Boulogne. 
Mr Osborne must have rowed between forty 
and fifty miles. His intention was to row 
straight to Calais, but he found the tide 
drifted him down channel toward Folke- 
stone. About three P. M. he passed the East 
Varne buoy, where he sawa yacht which 
signaled to him. Toward dusk he came up 
with a Folkestone fishing-boat. The wind 
had then increased, and his little 20-foot 
boat was pitchig about a great deal, altho, 
with careful handling, only a little water 
was shipped. The fishermen told him it 
was going to be a rough night, and advised 
him to come on board, as he was then fifteen 
miles from Calais, and twenty from Bou- 
logne. Osborne, however, thanked them for 
their offer, and said he intended to finish his 
voyage. The remainder of the voyage was 
Made by moonlight. Osborne ran his boat 
aground on the French coast at midnight 
about two and a half miles west of Bou- 
logne, having taken only fifteen hours. 


.-.. The term of imprisonment of the fa- 
natic, Kull mann, who made an attempt on 
the life of Bismarck, at Kissingen, iu July, 
1874, is now about toexpire. Kullmann fired 
ashot at the Chancellor as he was riding 
in an open carriage, but succeeded only in 
inflicting a slight wound in the hand. 
Three years after the event a bronze statue 
of Bismarck was erected near the spring in 
commemoration of his escape. 


....A farmer of this state named Ladd, 
who has long been insane, was kicked on 
the head by a horse the other day and 
knocked senseless. When he came to he 
Was as sane as anybody, but could remem- 
ber nothing of the last fifteen years. 


.-.. The decease is announced of Mr. Woo- 
yeno Kagenori, for many years Japanese 
Minister to England. His wife was the first 
Japanese woman that ever wore European 
dress ‘regularly. He was a member of tne 
Satsuma clan. 


....Newtonian autographs are very valu- 
able. The other day, ata sale of auto- 
graphs in London, a characteristic letter, 
written by Sir Isaac, fetched £63, being 
bought for ''rinity College, Cambridge. 


....The Rev. Father Tolton, of Quincy, 
Ill.,is said to be the only colored Catholic 
priest in the United States. He was bornin 
slavery He speaks several languages, and 
is higuly regarded by the clergy. 


....One does not attribute much filial 
sentiment tothe red men. But Roan Dog, 
the big medicine man of the Sioux, finding 
his mother dead sent a bullet through his 
heart last week. 


....Mrs. John A. Logan has secured all 
the suitable mementoes of her late husband 
that shecould obtain, and placed them in 
a memorial room, in her house at Wash- 
ington. 


....-Mrs. Cleveland sent a pieee of her 
wedding dress to her friend, Miss Lucy 
Coffey, who married Charles DeK y in New 
York Monday. It was in a case with two 
salt cellars. 


....Dr. William Goddard, who died in 
Boston a few days ayo at the age of ninety- 
two, was Harvard’s oldest living graduate, 
having received his degree of A. B. in 1815. 


....John Bright’s son William has put his 
name to a memorial signe: by 1,200 British 
Quakers protesting against Great Britain’s 
treatment of Ireland. 


....Col. A. L. Rives, the father of the 
young Virginia authoress, is a civil engi- 
neer now employed on the Panama Ship 
Canal. 


....Dr. Gustav Freytag is about to cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of his gradu- 
ation at the University of Berlin. 


....The official title of the new Emperor 
of Germany will be William II, and of the 
Empress Victoria Augusta. 


...-General Wolseley’s term as Adjutant- 
General of the British Army has been ex- 
tended two years. 


....Prince Bismarck goes next month to 
Kissingen to take a course of the waters 
for about three weeks. 








Pebbles. 4 


WHEN you come to the matter of fans, . 
the Japanese take the palm.—Puck, a 


-...Some 16,000 eggs may be found aad 
shad, all in a roe.—Philadelphia Cau, 


...“‘ Speaking of Depew, the chances are 
that Chauncey’s’’—but he never finished 
the sentence. : 


...-A great many people are dependent 5 
for their bread upon the pension roljg_ 
Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


....We are told that the coopers are to 
have a paper printed in their interests, We — 
suppose it will be a barrel organ. — Harper's 
Bazar. 

....First Bostonian: ‘ Do you speak any 
foreign language?” Second Bostonian 
“Yes; one.” ‘‘Whatisit?” ‘ English 
Tid-Bits. 


....If the Democracy continues to }j 
this bandana idea, it may find that it has 
been nursing a wiper in its bosom.—Pitty 
burgh Chronicle. 


----Mr. James Brown Potter has sepa. 
rated from his wife because she insists upop 
continuing to bean actress. But those who 
have seen her say she is no actress. 


.... Washington Guide (to visitor): “ Tig 
gentleman is Mr. Lamont. He is one ofthe 
lions, you know.” Visitor: ‘Is he? ] 
s’posed he was the Daniel.” —The Sun. 


....A correspondent asks: ‘‘When execn- 
tion by electricity comes in, what is going 
to become of the old familiar ‘ Hang it!’ of 
the irritated man?’ What’s the matter 
with *‘ Shocking !”—Puck. 


....Scapegrace Son (introducing his old 
father to young lady): ‘‘ Miss Gladys—the 
author of my being.” Old Gentleman 
(bowing): ‘‘A work that has been much 
criticised.’’—Harper’s Magazine. 


....-Miss Smythe (languidly): “Are you 
fond of music?” Young De Jones (rap- 
turously): ‘‘Oh—ah !—y-e-a-s weally, Miss 
Smythe; if there’s one thing I do admire 
it is a vocal voice.”’—Harper’s Bazar, 


....Brown: *‘ You don’t look w@\ Wy 
Robinson.” Robinson: *‘ No; I ca’ seep 
at night on account of luseng? . 
Brown: ‘Nonsense; your lungs ate dl 
right.”” Robinson: ‘‘ Yes, mine are; the 
trouble is with the baby’s.’’—Life. 


Emma: “ That’s a pretty ‘Olivia’ chair 
you’ve got there, Mary.”” Mary: ‘‘ Whydo 
you call it ‘Olivia’? I thought it was 
Wakefield rattan.” Emma: “So it 1, 
wicker of Wakefield. They call it ‘Ohvia’ 
now, you kuow.’”’—Harvard Lampoon. 


... mstructor: ‘* By the way, Mr. Strad- 
dles, which is the most genera) term, poet 
or poetess?” Mr. Straddles: “Poet.” 
‘“‘Can you give me a reason forit?” “I 
think so, sir. It is probably because’ 
‘poet is born, not maid.’’’—New Hava 
News. 

....° W-i-l-l-i-a-m D-ea-n H-owehHs 
T-o n-i y-h-t,” spelled a street gamin fm 
a placard at which he was squinting wil 
one eye closed. ‘*I say, Dinny, who's t# 
bluke, Billy Dean ?”’ questioned a brothe 
Arab at his side. ‘ Wot’s it ’e howls for? 
—Syracuse Standard. 


....Mr. Einstetter (in the bosom of his 
family): “‘How mooch mein liddle Davi 
loaf he’s father—heh ?” Little David: “Va 
hundret per cend., no discound, fasd golots, 
mid exchanche on Lohndon!”’ Mr. Sit 
stetter (in an agony of filial love): * Ach! 
mein fader’s own chrantson, say dot agains!” 
— Puck. 

....Bearded Stranger (who ran away to 
sea when a boy): “* Do you remember & Df | 
named Dick Dart?” District Telegraph 
Manager: ** Very well. Twenty years 48° 
I sent Dick around the corner with a me& 
sage requiring an immediate answer.” 7 
am Dick Darv.’’ “Well, give me the & 
swer.”—Ezxzchange. 


.... Guest (registering, to hotel clerk): “I 
am Editor Styggles, of the Buckville 
zette, but I haven’t—er—any baggage 
me.” Clerk (hospitably): “Glad to see ¥O% 
editor; that won’t make the slightest differ 
ence.” Guest: “My not having any Das 
gage?” Clerk: “No, your being Hditet 
Styggles of the Buckville Gazette. Two 
dollars, please,’’—kpoch. 


_...“Who is this Mr. Thurman whom the 
Democrats have nominated for something 
asked Mrs, Wishiwas of her husband 
evening, ‘‘Heis a very eminent sta’ s 
of Ohio,” replied Mr. Wishiwas,“ and he 
almost an octogenarian.” ‘An octo; 
an!” exclaimed Mrs. Wishiwas. “ 
me, why didn’t they choose a white ma al 
—Chicago Morning News. a 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE National Republican Convention 
was called to order at 12:30 on Tuesday of 
last week, Mr. Thurston, of Nebraska, was 
made temporary chairman, and the Con- 
vention proceeded to organize. On Wednes- 
day the report on Rules was submitted, and 
it was voted not to limit the nominating 
Mr. Estee, of California, was 
made permanent chairman and addressed 
the Convention. On Thursday the follow- 
ing platform was presented and adopted: 


“The Republicans of the United States, as- 
sembled by their delegates in National Con- 
vention, pause on the threshold of their pro 
ceedings to honor the memory of their first 
great leader, the immortal champion of liberty 
and the rights of the people—Abraham Lin- 
coln; and to cover also with wreaths of imper- 
ishable remembrance and gratitude the heroic 
names of our later leaders who have more re- 
cently been called away from our councils— 
Grant, Garfield, Arthur, Logan, Conkling. May 
their memories be faithfully cherished. We 
also recall with our greetings, and with prayer 
for his recovery, the name of one of our living 
heroes, whose memory will be treasured in the 
history both of Republicans and of the Repub- 
lic--the name of that noble soldier and favorite 
child of victory, Philip H. Sheridan. 

“In the spirit of those great leaders, and of our 
own devotion to human liberty, and with that 
hostility to all forms of despotism and oppres- 
sion which is the fundamental idea of the Re- 
publican Party, we send fraternal congratula- 
tions to our fellow-Americans of Brazil upon 
their great act of emancipation, which com- 
pleted the abolition of slavery throughout tne 
two American continents. We earnestly hope 
that we may soon congratulate our fellow-citi- 
zens of Irish birth upon the peaceful recovery 
of home rule for Ireland. 

“ We reaffirm our unswerving devotion to the 
national Constitution and to the indissoluble 
union of the States; to the autonomy reserved to 
the states under the Constitution, to the per- 
sonal rights and liberties of citizens in all the 
states and territories in the Union, and espe- 
cially to the supreme and sovereign rigeht of 
every lawful citizen, rich or poor, native or for- 
eign. born, white or black, to cast one free ballot 
in public elections and to have that ballot duly 
counted. We hold the free and honest popular 
ballot and the just and equal representation of 
all the people to be the foundation of our repub- 
licar government, and demand effective legisla- 
1 tosecure the integrity and purity of elec- 
ions, which are the fountains of all public au- 
thority. We charge that the present Adminis- 
tration and the Democratic majority in Con- 
gress owe their existence to the suppression of 
the ballot by a criminal nullification of the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 

“We are uncompromisingly in favor of the 
American system of protection; we protest 
against its destruction as proposed by the Pres- 
ident and his party. They serve the interests of 
Europe; we will support the interests of Amer- 
ica. We accept the issue and confidently ap- 
peal to the people for their judgment. The pro- 
tective system must be maintained. Its aban- 
donment has always been followed by general 
disaster to all interests, except those of the usu- 
rer and the sheriff. We denouncethe Mills bill 

as destructive to the general business, the labor 
and the farming interests of the country, and 
we heartily indorse the consistent and patriotic 
action of the Republican Representatives in 
Congress in opposing its passage. 

*We condemn the proposition of the Demo- 
cratic Party to place wool on the free list, and 
we insist that the duties thereon shall be ad- 
justed and maintained so as to furnish full and 
adequate protection to that industry. 

“The Republican Party would effect all 
needed reduction of the national revenue by re- 
pealing the taxes upon tobacco. which are an 
annoyance and burden to agriculture, and the 
4ax upon spirits used in the arts and for mechan- 
ical purposes, and by such revision of the tariff 
laws as will tend to check imports of such arti- 
cles asare produced by our people, the produc- 
tion of which gives employment to our labor and 
release from import duties those articles of for- 
eign production (except luxuries) the like of 
which cannot be produced at home. If there 
shall still remain a larger revenue than is req- 
uisite for the wants of the Government, we 
favor the entire repeal of internal taxes rather 
than the surrender of any part of our protective 
system, at the joint behests of the whisky 
trusts and the agents of foreign manufactures. 

“ We declare our hostility to the introduction 
into this couutry of foreign contract labor and 
Chinese labor, alien to our civilization and our 
Constitution, and we demand the rigid enforce- 
ment of the existing laws against it, and favor 
such immediate legislation as will exclude such 
labor from our shores. 

“ We declare our opposition to all combina- 
tions of capital, organized in trusts or other- 
wise, to control arbitrarily the condition of 
trade among our citizens; and we recommend 
to Congress and the State Legislatures, in their 
respective jurisdictions, such legislation as will 
prevent the execution of all schemes to oppress 
the people by undue charges on their supplies, 
or by unjust rates for the transportation of 
their products to market. We approve the leg- 
islation by Congress to prevent alike unjust 
burdens and unfair discriminations between 
the states. 


“We reaffirm the policy of appropriating the 


public lands of the United States to be home- 
steads for American citizens and settlers, not 
aliens, which the Republican Party established 
in 1862, against the persistent opposition of the 
Democrats in Congress, and which has brought 
our great Western domain into such magnifi- 
cent development. The restoratior of unearned 
railroad land grants to the public domain for 
the use of actual settlers, which was begun 
under the Administration of President Arthur 
should be continued. We deny that the Demo- 
cratic Party has ever restored one acre to the 
people, but declare that by the joint action of 
the Republicans and Democrats about 50,000,- 
000 of acres of unearned lands originally granted 
for the construction of railroads have been re- 
stored to the public domain, in pursuance of 
the conditions inserted by the Republican Party 
in the original grants. Wecharge the Demo- 
cratic Administration with failure to execute 
the laws securing to settlers title to their home- 
steads, and with using appropriations made for 
that purpose to harass innocent settlers with 
spies and prosecutions under the false pretense 
of exposing frauds and vindicating the law. 

“The government by Congress of the terri- 
tories is based upon necessity only, to the end 
that they may become states in the Union; 
therefore, whenever the conditions of popula- 
tion, material resources, public inteJligence and 
morality are such as to insure a stable local 
government therein, the people of such territo- 
ries should be permitted, as a right inherent in 
them, the right to form for themselves consti- 
tutions and state governments, and be admitted 
into the Union. Pending the preparation for 
statehood, all officers thereof should be selected 
from the bona-fide residents and citizens of the 
territory wherein they are to serve. 

“South Dakota should of right be immedi- 
ately admitted as a state in the Union, under 
the constitution framed and adopted by her 
people, and we heartily indorse the action of 
the Republican Senate in twice passing bills for 
her admission. The refusal of the Democratic 
House of Representatives, for partisan purposes 
to favorably consider these bills, is a willful vio- 
lation of the sa¢red American principle of local 
self-government, and merits the condemnation 
of all just men, The pending bills in the Sen- 
ate for acts to enable the people of Washington, 
North Dakota and Montana Territories to form 
constitutions and establish state governments 
should be passed without unnecessary delay. 
The Republican Party pledges itself to do all in 
its power to facilitate the admission of the Ter- 
ritories of New Mexico, Wyoming, Idahoand 
Arizona to the enjoyment of self-government 
as states, such of them as are now qualified, as 
soon as possible,and the others as soon as they 
may become so. 

“The political power of the Mormon Church in 
the territories as exercised in the past is a men- 
ace to free institutions, a danger no longer to 
be suffered. Therefore we pledge the Repub- 
lican Party to appropriate legislation asserting 
the sovereignty of the nation in ali territories 
where the same is questioned, and in further- 
ance of that end to place upon the statute 
books legislation stringent enough to divorce 
the political from the ecclesiastical power, and 
thus stamp out the attendant wickedness of 
polygamy. 

* The Republican Party isin favor of the use 
of both gold and silver as money and condemns 
the policy of the Democratic administration in 
its efforts to demonetize silver. 

“ We demand the reduction of letter posiage 
to onecent per ounce. 

“In a republic like ours, where the citizen is 
the sovereign and the official the servant, where 
no power is exercised except by the will of the 
people, it isimportant that the sovereign—the 
people—should possess intelligence. The free 
school is the promoter of that intelligence 
which is to preserve us a free Nation; therefore 
the State or Nation, or both combiuved, should 
support free institutions of learning sufficient 
to afford to every child growing upin theland 
the opportunity of a good common school edu- 
cation. 

“We earnestly recommend that prompt action 
be taken by Congress in the enactment of such 
legislation as will best secure the rehabilitation 
of our American merchant marine, and we pro- 
test against the passage by Congress of a free 
ship bill, as calculated to work injustice to labor 
by lessening’the wages of those engaged in pre- 
paring materials as well as those directly em- 
ployed in our shipyards. We demand appropri- 
ations for the early rebuilding of our navy; for 
the construction of coast fortiftcations and 
modern ordnance, and other approved modern 
means of defense for the protection of our de- 
fenseless harbors and cities; for the payment of 
just pensions to our soldiers; for the necessary 
works of National importance in the improve- 
ment of harbors and the channels of internal, 
coastwise and foreign commerce; for the en- 
couragement of the shipping interests of the 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific States, as well as for 
the payment of the maturing public debt. This 
policy will give employment to our labor, activ- 
ity to our various industries, increase the secu- 
rity of eur country, promote trade, open new 
and direct markets for our produce and cheapen 
the cost of transportation. We affirm this to be 
far better for our country than the Democratic 
policy of loaning the Government’s money with- 
out interest to ‘ pet banks.’ 

* The conduct of foreign affairs by the present 
Administration has been distinguished by its in- 
efficiency and its cowardice. Having with- 
drawn from the Senate all pending treaties cf- 
fected by Republican Administrations for the 

removal of foreign burdens and restrictions 
upon our commerce and for its extension into 
better markets, it hes neither effected nor pro- 








herence to the Monroe doctrine, it has seen 
with idle complacency the extension of foreign 
influence in Central America and of foreign 
trade everywhere among our neighbors. It has 
refused to charter, sanction or encourage any 
American organization for constructing the 
Nicarauga Canal, a work of vital importance to 
the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine and of 
our national influence in Central and South 
America, and necessary for the development of 
trade with our Pacific territory, with South 
America, and with the islands and further 
coasts of the Pacific Ocean. 

“We arraign the present Democratic Admin- 
istration for its weak and unpatriotic treat- 
ment of the Fisheries question, and its pusillan- 
imous surrender of the essential privileges to 
which our fishing vessels are entitled in Cana- 
dian ports under the treaty of 1+18, the recipro- 
cal maritime legislation of 1830 and the comity 
of nations, and which Canadian fishing vessels 
receive in the ports of the United States. We 
condemn the policy of the present Administra- 
tion and the Democratic majority in Congress 
toward our fisheries as unfriendly and conspicu- 
ously unpatriotic, and as tending to destroy a 
valuable National industry and an indispensa- 
ble resource of defense against a foreign 
enemy. 

‘The name of American applies alike toall citi- 
zens of the Republic and imposes upon all alike 
the same obligation of obedience to the laws. 
At the same time that citizenship is and must 
be the panoply and safeguard of him who 
wears it, and protect him, whether high or low, 
rich or poor, in all his civil rights. It should 
and must afford him protection at home, and 
follow and protect him abroad in whatever 
land he may be on a lawful errand. 

“The men who abandoned the Republican 
Party in 1884 and continue to adhere to the 
Democratic Party have deserted not only the 
cause of honest government, of sound finance, 
of freedom, of purity of the ballot, but especial- 
ly have deserted the cause of reform in the Civil 
Service. We will not fail to keep our pledges 
because they have broken theirs or because 
their candidate has broken his. We therefore 
repeat our declaration of 1884, to wit: ‘The re- 
form of the Civil Service auspiciously begun 
under the Republican Administration should 
be completed by the further extension of the 
reform system already established by law to all 
grades ofthe service to which it is applicable. 
The spirit and purpose of the reform should be 
observed in all executive appointments, and all 
laws at variance with the object of existing re- 
form legislation should be repealed, to the end 
that the dangers to free institutions which lurk 
in the power of official patronage may be wisely 
and effectually avoided. 

“The gratitude of the nation to the defenders 
of the Union cannot be measured by laws. The 
legislation of Congress sktould conform to the 
pledge made by a loyal people, and be so en- 
larged and extended as to provide against the 
possibility that any man who honorably wore 
the Federal uniform should become the inmate 
of an alms-house, or dependent upon private 
charity. In the presence of an overflowing 
treasury it would be a public scandal to do less 
for those whose valorous service preserved the 
Government. We denounce the hostile spirit 
of President Cleveland in his numerous vetoes 
of measures for pension relief, and the action 
of the Democratic House of Representatives in 
refusing even a consideration of general pen- 
sion legislation. 

“In support of the principles herewith enun- 
ciated we invite the co-operation of patriotic 
men of all parties, and especially of all work- 
ingmen, whose prosperity is seriously threat- 
ened by the free-trade policy of the present Ad- 
ministration.” 

After the platform had been adopted, the 
nomination of candidates was begun. 
Gresham, Hawley, Harrison, Allison, Alger, 
Sherman, Depew, Rusk and Fitler were 
nominated and seconded. The balloting 
did not begin till Friday. Three ballots 
were taken on that day, and two on Satur- 
day, without resuiting in the choice of a 
candidate. An adjournment was then 
taken over Sunday. The Convention met 
again at eleven o’clock Monday morning. 
Mr. Boutelle, of Maine, read two cable- 
grams from Mr. Blaine, asking his friends 
to respect his Paris letter. The Convention 
then proceeded to the balloting. ‘The sixth 
ballot was substantially the same as the 
five last week had becn. But on theseventh 
California transferred her votes from 
Blaine to Harrison, and a few other trans- 
fers brought Harrison’s vote from 231 up to 
278. On the eighth ballot Allison’s name 
was withdrawa by Iowa almost wholly in 
favor of Harrison. Pennsylvania cast her 
vote for Harrison, and the stampede became 
such as to give Harrison a majority as soon 














posed any others in their stead. Professing ad- 


SKETCH OF FHE NOMINEE, 


Gen. Benjamin Harrison was born at 
North Bend, O., on August 20th, 1833, and 
isa grandson of William H. Harrison, the 
ninth President of the United States, and 
son of John Scott Harrison—the family 
homestead being situated a few miles be- 
low Cincinnati. Benjamin Harrison at- 
tended the district school until he was fif- 
teen years of age, when he entered the 
Miami University at Oxford. O. Hemade 
rapid progress and was graduated at the 
age of eighteen. Then he began to study 
law in the office of Judge Bellamy Storer, 
of Cincinnati. He was admitted to the bar 
and married before he was twenty-one years 
of age. Furthermore, as one of his biog- 
raphers has put it, he was also a man of 
family before attaining his majority, and 
altho he had a law practice in prospective 
he was practically without means, cnly pos- 
sessing between $200 and $300, which was 
advanced to him by his father. The same 
year that he was graduated he went to 
Indianapolis, and began to _ practice 
law with a confidence in himself as to the 
future that has never deserted him. 
For a long time Benjamin Harrison and his 
family lived in small apartments in com- 
parative poverty, and yet he was successful 
from the start. He early developed unusual 
ability as a lawyer and soon made his mark 
in the profession. When the War broke 
out, at the request of Governor Morton, he 
raised a company and was commissioned a 


Second Lieutenant, then Captain, and after- 
ward Colonel of the Seventeenth Indiana 
Regiment. With that regiment he went to 

the front, but had little opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself, his command only having 
guard or garrison duty to do. An oppor- 
tunity soon came, however, and at Kesaca 
he achieved renown. Shortly afterward 

Colonel Harrison was breveted a Brigadier 

General. General Harrison served with cred- 
it and without injury until the end of the 

War. As was inevitable, after the War Har- 
rison took part in politics when he returned 
to fod parry of his profession of a lawyer. 
He had taken the stump for Frémont and 
Lincoln, and supported the then new party 
with enthusiasm. In 1860 he was elected 
reporter of the Supreme Court, and the of- 
tice was declared vacant by the legislature 
while he was absent in the field in 1863. In 
1864, however, Harrison was re-elected, and 
he served until 1868, when he declined a re- 
election. Gradually he became influential 
in the councils of his party in the state until 
in 1876 (the Tilden and Hendrick year) the 
Central Committee named him for Govern- 
or while he was absent from the state, Gov- 
ernor Orth, the regular nominee of the Con- 
vention, having withdrawn. The chances 
were against him, but he accepted the 
nomination and made a vigorous fight, 
but was beaten. In 1880 his party re- 
warded him by eleeting him to the Senate, 
where he served six years. The legislature 
which was to elect his successor was elected 
in the fall of 1886. The Republicans carried 
the state, but lost the legislature and Gen- 
eral Harrison was not therefore re-elected. 
He made a good reputation in the Senate, 
and was considered one of its able st mem- 
bers and strongest debaters. His Dakota 
report and speeches, and his speeches on 
the Edmunds resolution regarding civil- 
service reform, are considered among the 
best efforts of his life. As a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, he assisted in 
the consideration and amendment, and 
united in the unanimous and favorable 
Committee report of, and voted in the Ben- 
ate for, the Chinese Restriction Bill.” His 
Senatorial term expired March 4th, 1887, 
and he then returned tothe practice of his 
profession. 


....The President has issued the follow- 
ing important modification of the Indian 
order about the use of the vernacular in 
schools: 


“Ist. In Government schools no text-books 
and no oral instruction in the vernacular will 
be allowed, but all text-books and_ instruction 
must be in the Seen language. Nodeparture 
from this rule will be alMwed, except when ab- 
solasely necessary to rudimentary instruction 
in English. But it is permitted to read from the 
Bible in the vernacular at the daily opening of 
—— when English is not understood by the 
pupils. 

“2d. In schools where Indian children are 
placed under centract, or to which the Govern- 
ment contributes in any manner, the same rule 
shall be observed in all secular instruction. 
Religious instruction in the vernacular may be 
allowed in such schools, both by the text-book 
and orally, provided not more than one-fourth 
of the time is devoted to such instruction. 

“3d. In purely mission schools—that is, in 
schools toward whose support the Government 
contributes nothing—religious and other in- 
struction may be conducted in the manner ap- 
proved by those who maintain the schools, Rre- 
vided that one-half of the school-hours shall be 
employed in instruction in English. 

“4th. Only native Indian teachers will be per- 
mitted to teach otherwise in any Indian ver- 
nacular, and these native teachers will only be 
allowed so te teach in schools not suppo in 
whole or in part by the Government, and where 
there are no Government or contract schools 
where English is taught. These native teachers 
are allowed to teach in the vernacular only 
with a view of reaching thuse Indians who can- 
sed have the advantage of instruction in Eng- 

ish. 

“Sth. A theologieal class of Indian youn# 
men, ouppertes wholly by mission funds, may 
be trained in the vernacular at any missionary 
school supported in whole or in part by mis- 
sionary societies, the re ae being to prepare 
them for the ministry, whose subsequent work 
shall be confined to preaching, unless they are 
employed as teachers in remote settlements 
where English schools are inaccessible. 

“6th. These rules are not intended to prevent 
the ion or use by any Indian or the Bible 
published in the vernacular; but such possession 
or use shall not interfere with the teaching of 
the English language to the extent and in the 
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ceans has never been accurately determined, 
and ic may be that they grow more rapidly 
than supposed. Dr. Joseph Leidy has re- 
cently noted that he has seen goose-barna- 
cles two to three lines long, in great quan- 
tities on apples and cranberries thrown on 
the beach. that could not have been very 
longin the ocean. 


School and College. 


THE Commencement exercises at Priuce- 
ton were held on June 20th. Govern- 
or Green, of New Jersey, presided at the 
inauguration of President-elect Patton. 
Among those present at the ceremony were 
Chancellor Alexander T. McGill, Jr.; the 
Rev. Timothy W. Dwight, D.D ,LL.D., 
President of Yale College ; William Pepper, 
LL D, Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; the Rev. Thomas S. Hastings, 
D.D., Union Theological Seminary; Prof. 
Dazid Wilson, LL. D., University of Toronto, 
Canada ; the Rev. William Ormiston, D.D.; 
the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D:; Henry 
M. Aiexander, LL.D.; the Rev. Charles K. 
Imbrie, D.D.; the Rev. William H. Green, 
D.D.,LL,D.; Thomas N. McCarter, LL D.; 
the Rev. J. Addison Henry, D.D., Phila- 
delphia; the Rev. W. C. Cattell, D.D., 
ex-President of Lafayette College, and 
the Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D.. Dr. 
MeCosh delivered a farewell address in 
which he reviewed the progress of the col- 
lege under his administration. The dean 
of the college, the Rev. Dr. James O. Mur- 
ray, made an address, historical of the in- 
stitution, speaking for the faculty and trus- 
tees. His tribute to both the outgoing and 
incoming presidents was eloquent and full 
of feeling and good taste. The Rev. Dr. 
Van Dyke followed. The oath of office was 
administered to Dr. Patton, including a 
vow of allegiance to the state and one to 
the United States. Dr. McCosh delivered 
to Dr. Patton the charter and keys of the 
college. In reply the new President 
thanked Dr. McCosh directly and by name 
for the cordial words that he had spoken of 
him in his address, and declared that he de- 
sired as president to walk in the light of 
the former’s experience and wisdom in 
his long and illustrious administration. 
President Patton then delivered his inau- 
gural address in which he dwelt upon 
Princeton’s future. Ninety-seven students 
received the bachelor’s degree, and seventy- 
two the master’s degree. The degree of doctor 
of philosophy in course was conferred upon 
CharlesA. Jagger. ‘The following honorary 
degrees were conferred: Doctors of laws— 
Prot. Timothy W. Dwight, Yale College; 
Prof. William Pepper. University of Penn- 
sylvania; Prof. Thomas S. Hastings, Union 
Theological Seminary; Henry H. Sibley, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Prot. David Wilson, 
Canada, and Prof. Eaward H. Griffin, Wil 
liams College. Doctors of divinity—Prof. 
James S. Riggs, Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary and Prof. Audreis C. Tenos, Hartford 
Thevlogical Seminary. 


....The faculty of the University of Ten- 
nessee has veen reorganized under the pies- 
idency of Dr. C. W. Dabney. Prof. W. W. 
Carson, formerly of Memphis, and at one 
time a professor in Davison College, N. C., 
fills the chair of mathematics and civil en- 
gineermy. Thomas W. Jordan, recently 
president of Emory and Henry College, is 
prote-sor of ancieut languages. Charles 3. 
Plumb, formerly assistant at the New 
York Experimental Station, 1s proféssor 
of agriculture. 3S. L. Scrivner, formerly 
a professor in Girard College, and re- 
cently head of a bureau in the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, 
is professor of botany. H. EK. Summers, re- 
ceutly professor at Cornell, will take charge 
of the new department of mechauical en- 
gineering. Charles E. Wait, now at the 
University of Missouria d principal of its 
school of mines, was elected professor of 
chemistry, and will accept. Thomas L. 
Norwood, formerly of Port Gibson, now 
head teacher of the famous Bingham School 
of North Carolina, was elected dean of the 
college and professor of modern languages. 
Thomas C. Komes, weil known to the 
teachers of Tennessee as a lecturer on school 
matters, was elected professor of English 
literature. 

.... The fourth session of the Philadelphia 
Sammer School of Hebrew began June 
13th, at the Episcopal Divinity School. 
Sixty students were present at the opening, 
among them well-known clergymen and 
seminary professors, as well as undergradu- 
ates. Canada, Minesota, Utah, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, South Carolina, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut were represented. 
The instructors are Prof. W. R. ‘Harper, of 
Yale, Principal; B. C. Taylor, of Crozer 
Seminary; W. W. Lovejoy, Reformed Epis- 





copal Divinity School, Philadelphia; J G. 
Lansing, Dutch Reformed Seminary, New 
Brunswick, and H. V. Hilprecht, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Through the 
summer and correspondence schools Pro- 
fessor Harper has been influential in bring- 
ing about a great revival in Semitic studies 
in thiscountry. In addition tothe usual 
schools at Newton Center, Chautauqua, 
Chicago, and the University of Virginia, 
Professor Harper will in July organize the 
new Chautauqua at Atlanta, Ga., which is 
projected on an extensive scale; he will 
also diséuss the Old ‘Testament study before 
the students at Northfield, and lay out a 
plan of Bible study at the Conveation of 
the Societies of Christian Endeavor in Chi- 
cago. 


....The sixty-eighth Commencement at 
Madison University occurred June 2ist. 
Nineteen young men graduated. Prof. A. 
H. Cole, of Peddie Institute, Hightstown, 
N. J., was elected lecturer in natural his- 
tory. A site has been procured for the 
erection ofa library building by James B. 
Colgate of New York. The degree of Ph.D. 
was conferred upon Prof. J. M. Tyler, of 
Amherst College, and Prof. E. T. Tomlin- 
son, of New Bruaswick, N. J.; that of D. D. 
upon the Rev. J. Donnelly, of Owasso, 
Mich., and the Rev. H. O. Rowlands, of 
Elgin, Ills., and that of LL. D. upon the 
Rev. Dr. Murdock, of Boston. Mrs. George 
Harrison, of Troy, has subscribed $10,000 to 
pay the debt on the new building of the 
Hamilton Theological Seminary, on condi- 
tion that money is raised to complete the 
tower before the next Commencement. An 
additional Professor in the seminary has 
also been elected. 


.... Washington and Lee University cele- 
brated its Commencement on June 20th. 
The following degrees were conferred: B.A. 
upon three; M.A. upon one; C.E. upon 
two; LL.B. upon nine. The following hon- 
orary degrees were conferred: D.D. upon 
the Rev. A. A. Campbell, Virginia; the 
Rev. E. C. Dargan, California; the Rev. S. 
S. Lambeth, the Rev. J. W. Rosebro and 
the Rev. Henderson Suter, Virginia; LL.D. 
upon J. H. Gilmore, University of Virginia; 
William Wirt Henry, Virginia; W. T. 
McAulane, Scotland, and Robert Watts, 
D.D., Ireland. 


....At the Vanderbilt University Com- 
meneement no honorary degrees were con- 
ferred, but the following degrees were 
awarded in course: Ph.D., one; M.A., 
three: M.Sc, one; C.E., one; B.A., six: 
B.Se., three; B.L., fifteen, and graduates 
in biblical department, seven. During the 
year the university has received from Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 320,000 for the depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering, and $10,- 
000 for library. . 


. At HamiltonCollege a class of twenty- 
nine was graduated on June 2ist. Among 
the honorary degrees conferred were the 
following: Ph.D. upon the Rev. James 
Hague of Hackensack, N. J, and Prof. Ger- 
maine G. Porter of Cincinnati; D.D. upon 
the Rev. Robert Bachman of Utica, and the 
Rev. William Rogers Terrett of Saratoga 
Springs; LL.D. upon the Hon. Daniel 
Beach of Watkins. 


. ..At the Rutgers College Commence- 
ment the degree of bachelor of arts was con- 
ferred upon twelve students; bachelor of 
science upon six; masterof arts upon seven; 
master of science upon one, and civil engi- 
neer upon one. Professor Graham Taylor, 
of the Hartford Theological Seminary, re- 
ceived the honorary deyree of doctor of di- 
vinity. and Henry W. Bookstaver, of New 
York, the degree of doctor of laws. 


....-The thirty sixth annual Commence- 
ment of the C liege of the City of New York 
was celebrated on Thursday of last week. 
Twenty five students received the degree of 
bachelor of arts, thirtr-one that of bachelor 
of sciences, two that of master of arts, and 
two that of master of sciences. 


...-At the Commencement of Brown Uni- 
versity thirty-five students received the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts and four that of 
vachelor of philosophy. The honorary de- 
gree of D.D. was conferred upon the Rev. 
Augustus Woodbury, and LL.D. upon Ben- 
jamin F, Thurston, both of this city. 


..- The trustees of Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kansas, at its recent Commence- 
ment conferred the degree of D.D. on the 
Rev. Francis T. Ingalls, President of Drury 
College, and that of LL.D. on Judge D. J. 
Brewer, of the U. S. Circuit Court. 


....At the twenty-sixth annual Com- 
mencement of the Pennsylvania Military 
Academy ex-Governor Pollock conferred 
the degrees of civil engineer, bachelor of 
philosophy and bachelor of arts upon the 
members of the graduating class. 








.... Fifty-eight young men were gradu- 
ated at the annual Commencement exer- 
cise3 of Lehigh University, on June 21st. 


....The Commencement of Iowa College 
occurred on Wednesday, June 20th. 








Personalities. 


AN English gentleman, Mr. Samuel Os- 
borne, whose disappearance in a small boat 
caused anxiety, returned to Dover with 
the boat in which he had performed the feat 
of a row across the Channel to Boulogne. 
Mr Osborne must have rowed between forty 
and fifty miles. His intention was to row 
straight to Calais, but he found the tide 
drifted him down channel toward Folke- 
stone. About three P.M. he passed the East 
Varne buoy, where he sawa yacht which 
signaled to him. Towarddusk he came up 
with a Folkestone fishing-boat. The wind 
had then increased, and his little 20-foot 
boat was pitchig about a great deal, altho, 
with careful handling, only a little water 
was shipped. The fishermen told him it 
was going to be a rough night, and advised 
him to come on board, as he was then fifteen 
miles from Calais, and twenty from Bou- 
logne. Osborne, however, thanked them for 
their offer, and said he intended to finish his 
voyage. The remainder of the voyage was 
Made by moonlight. Osborne ran his boat 
aground on the French coast at midnight 
about two and a half miles west of Bou- 
logne, having taken only fifteen hours. 


.... The term of imprisonment of the fa- 
natic, Kull‘ynann, who made an attempt on 
the life of Bismarck, at Kissingen, iu July, 
1874, is now about toexpire. Kullmann fired 
a shot at the Chancellor as he was riding 
in an open carriage, but succeeded only in 
inflicting a slight wound in the hand. 
Three years after the event a bronze statue 
of Bismarck was erected near the spring in 
commemoration of his escape. 


....-A farmer of this state named Ladd, 
who has long been insane, was kicked on 
the head by a horse the other day and 
knocked senseless. When he came to he 
Was as sane as anybody, but could remem- 
ber nothing of the last fifteen years. 


.--.The decease is announced of Mr. Woo- 
yeno Kagenori, for many years Japanese 
Minister to England. His wife was the first 
Japanese woman that ever wore European 
dress ‘regularly. He was a member of the 
Satsuma clan. 


....Newtonian autographs are very valu- 
able. The other duy, at a sale of auto- 
graphs in London, a characteristic letter, 
written by Sir Isaac, fetched £63, being 
bought for ‘l'rinity College, Cambridge. 


....-The Rev. Father Tolton, of Quincy, 
Ill.,is said to be the only colored Catholic 
priest in the United States. He was bornin 
slavery He speaks several languages, and 
is higuly regarded by the clergy. 


....One does not attribute much filial 
sentiment tothe red men. But Roan Dog, 
the big medicine man of the Sioux, finoing 
his mother dead sent a bullet through his 
heart last week. 


....-Mrs. John A. Logan has secured all 
the suitable mementoes of her late husband 
that shecould obtain, and placed them in 
a memorial room, in her house at Wash- 
ington. 


..-.-Mrs. Cleveland sent a pieee of her 
wedding dress to her friend, Miss Lucy 
Coffey, who married Charles DeK y in New 
York Monday. It was in a case with two 
salt cellars. 


....Dr. William Goddard, who died in 
Boston a few days ago at the age of ninety- 
two, was Harvard’s oldest living graduate, 
having received his degree of A. B. in 1815. 


....John Bright’s son William has put his 
name to a memorial signed by 1,200 British 
Quakers protesting against Great Britain’s 
treatment of Ireland. 


....Col. A. L. Rives, the father of the 
young Virginia authoress, is a civil engi- 
neer now employed on the Panama Ship 
Canal. 


....Dr. Gustav Freytag is about to cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of his gradu- 
ation at the University of Berlin. 


....The official title of the new Emperor 
of Germany will be William I[, and of the 
Empress Victoria Augusta. 


....-General Wolseley’s term as Adjutant- 
General of the British Army has been ex- 
tended two years. 


....Prince Bismarck goes next month to 
Kissingen to take a course of the waters 
for about three weeks. 





Pebbles. 


WHEN you come to the matter of ¢ 
the Japanese take the palm.— Puck, 





....Some 16,000 eggs may be found nil 
shad, all in a roe.— Philadelphia Cant, . 
... ‘Speaking of Depew, the chances an 
that Chauncey’s’’—but he never finisheg 
the sentence. os 


...-A great many people are dependent 
for their bread upon the pension rolls, 4 
Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


-...We are told that the coopers are to 
have a paper printed in their interests, We 
suppose it will be a barrel organ.— Harper 
Bazar. 

....First Bostonian: ‘ Do you speak 
foreign language?’ Second Bostonian 
“Yes; one.” ‘“*Whatis it?” ‘ English 
Tid-Bits. 

....If the Democracy continues to } 
this bandana idea, it may find that it hay 
been nursing a wiper in its bosom.—Pitt 
burgh Chronicle. 


----Mr. James Brown Potter has sepg. 
rated from his wife because she insists upoy 
continuing to bean actress. But those who 
have seen her say she is no actress. 


.... Washington Guide (to visitor): “Thy 
gentleman is Mr. Lamont. He is one ofthe “ 
lions, you know.” Visitor: ‘Is he? ] 
s’posed he was the Daniel.””—The Sun. 


....A correspondent asks: ‘‘When execy- 
tion by electricity comes in, what is going 
to become of the old familiar ‘ Hang it? of 
the irritated man?’’ What’s the matter 
with *‘ Shocking !”—Puck. 


....Seapegrace Son (introducing his old 
father to young lady): ‘Miss Gladys—the 
author of my being.” Old Gentleman 
(bowing): ‘‘A work that has been much 
criticised.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


....Miss Smythe (languidly): “Are you 
fond of music?” Young De Jones (rap- 
turously): ‘‘Oh—ah !—y-e-a-s weally, Miss 
Smythe; if there’s one thing I do admire 
itis a vocal voice.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Brown: *‘ You don’t look w@\ thay 
Robinson.” Robinson: “ No; I cal sleep 
at night on account of lume yeve~ 
Brown: ‘* Nonsense; your lungs ate all 
right.”” Robinson: ‘Yes, mine~are; te 
trouble is with the baby’s.’’—Life. 


Emma: “ That’sa pretty ‘Olivia’ chair 
you’ve got there, Mary.” Mary: ‘‘Whydo 
you call it ‘Olivia’? I thought it was 
Wakefield rattan.’ Emma: “So it ts, 
wicker of Wakefield. They call it ‘Olvia’ 
now, you kuow.”’—Harvard Lampoon. 


.... Instructor: ‘ By the way, Mr. Strad- 
dies, which is the most general term, poet 
or poetess?” Mr. Straddles: “Poet.” 
‘“‘Can you give me a reason forit?” “I 
think so, sir. It is probably because 4 
‘poet is born, not maid.’”—New Have 
News. 

.... W-i-l-l-i-a-m D-e-a-n H-ow-ells 
T-o n-i y-h-t,” spelled a street gamin fm 
a placard at which he was squinting with 
one eye closed. ‘I say, Dinny, who’s it 
bloke, Billy Dean ?”’ questioned a brother 
Arab at his side. ‘ Wot’s it ’e howls for? 
—Syracuse Standard. 


....Mr. Einstetter (in the bosom of bis 
family): ‘‘How mooch mein liddle Davit 
loaf he’s father—heh ?” Little David: “Von 
hundret per cend., no discound, fasd golors, 
mid exchanche on Lohndon!” Mr. Sit 
stetter (in an agony of filial love): “Ach! 
mein fader’s own chrantson, say dot agains!” 
—Puck. 

....Bearded Stranger (who ran away @ 
sea when a boy): “‘ Do you remember & boy 
named Dick Dart?’ District Telegraph 
Manager: ** Very well. Twenty years 28° 
I sent Dick around the ceruer with & a 
sage requiring an immediate answer.” I 
am Dick Darv.’”’ ‘ Well, give me the a 
swer.”’—Exchange. 


....@uest (registering, to hotel clerk): “t 
am Editor styggles, of the Buckville Ga 
zette, but I haven’t—er—any baggage W! 
me.” Clerk (hospitably): ‘* Glad to see you, 
editor; that won’t make the slightest differ 
ence.” Guest: “My not having any Das 
gage?’ Clerk: ‘‘No, your being Editor 
Styggles of the Buckville Gazette. Two 
dollars, please,’’—Hpoch. 


_...“ Who is this Mr. Thurman whom - 
Democrats have nominated for something 4 
asked Mrs, Wishiwas of her husband las 
evening, ‘‘He1is a very eminent reps” 
of Ohio,” replied Mr. Wishiwas,“ aud he 
almost an octogenarian.” “An pages 
an!’ exclaimed Mrs. Wishiwas. a 
me, why didn’t they choose a white mam 
—Chicago Morning News. 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE National Republican Convention 
was called to order at 12:30 on Tuesday of 
Jast week. Mr. Thurston, of Nebraska, was 
made temporary chairman, and the Con- 
yention proceeded to organize. On Wednes- 
day the report on Rules was submitted, and 
it was voted not to limit the nominating 
‘speeches. Mr. Estee, of California, was 
made permanent chairman and addressed 
the Convention. On Thursday the follow- 
ing platform was presented and adopted: 


“The Republicans of the United States, as- 
sembled by their delegates in National Con- 
yention, pause on the threshold of their pro 
ceedings to honor the memory of their first 
great leader, the immortal champion of liberty 
and the rights of the people—Abraham Lin- 
coln; and to cover also with wreaths of imper- 
ishable remembrance and gratitude the heroic 
names of our later leaders who have more re- 
cently been culled away from our councils— 
Grant, Garfield, Arthur, Logan, Conkling. May 
their memories be faithfully cherished. We 
also recall with our greetings, and with prayer 
for his recovery, the name of one of our living 
heroes, whose memory will be treasured in the 
history both of Republicans and of the Repub- 
lic--the name of that noble soldier and favorite 
child of victory, Philip H. Sheridan. 

“In the spirit of those great leaders, and of our 
own devotion to human liberty, and with that 
hostility to all forms of despotism and oppres- 
sion which is the fundamental idea of the Re- 
publican Party, we send fraternal congratula- 
tions to our fellow-Americans of Brazil upon 
their great act of emancipation, which com- 
pleted the abolition of slavery throughout tne 
two American continents. We earnestly hope 
that we may soon congratulate our fellow-citi- 
zens of Irish birth upon the peaceful recovery 
of home rule for Ireland. 

“We reaffirm our unswerving devotion to the 
national Constitution and to the indissoluble 
union of the States; to the autonomy reserved to 
the states under the Constitution, to the per- 
sonal rights and liberties of citizens in all the 
states and territories in the Union, and espe- 
cially to the supreme and sovereign rieht of 
every lawful citizen, rich or poor, native or for- 
eign. born, white or black, to cast one free ballot 
in public elections and to have that ballot duly 
counted. We hold the free and honest popular 
ballot and the just and equal representation of 
all the people to be the foundation of our repub- 

government, and demand effective legisla- 
to secure the integrity and purity of elec- 
ions, Which are the fountains of all public au- 
thority. We charge that the present Adminis- 
tration and the Democratic majority in Con- 
gress owe their existence to the suppression of 
the ballot by a criminal nullification of the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 

“We are uncompromisingly in favor of the 
American system of protection; we protest 
against its destruction as proposed by the Pres- 
ident and his party. They serve the interests of 
Europe; we will support the interests of Amer- 
ica. We accept the issue and confidently ap- 
peal to the people for their judgment. The pro- 
tective system must be maintained. Its aban- 
donment has always been followed by general 
disaster to all interests, except those of the usu- 
rer and the sheriff. We denouncethe Mills bill 
as destructive to the general business, the labor 

and the farming interests of the country, and 
we heartily indorse the consistent and patriotic 
action of the Republican Representatives in 
Congress in opposing its passage. 

*We condemn the proposition of the Demo- 
cratic Party to place wool on the free list, and 
we insist that the duties thereon shall be ad- 
justed and maintained so as to furnish full and 
adequate protection to that industry. 

“The Republican Party would effect all 
needed reduction of the national revenue by re- 
pealing the taxes upon tobacco. which are an 
annoyance and burden to agriculture, and the 
4ax upon spirits used in the arts and for mechan- 
ical purposes, and by such revision of the tariff 
laws as will tend to check imports of such arti- 
cles asare produced by our people, the produc- 
tion of which gives employment to our labor and 
release from import duties those articles of for- 
eign production (except luxuries) the like of 
which cannot be produced at home. If there 
shall still remain a larger revenue than is req- 
uisite for the wants of the Government, we 
favor the entire repeal of internal taxes rather 
than the surrender of any part of our protective 
system, at the joint behests of the whisky 
trusts and the agents of foreign manufactures. 

“ We declare our hostility to the introduction 
into this couutry of foreign contract labor and 
Chinese labor, alien to our civilization and our 
Constitution, and we demand the rigid enforce- 
ment of the existing laws against it, and favor 
such immediate legislation as wil] exclude such 
labor from our shores. 

“ We declare our opposition to all combina- 
tions of capital, organized in trusts or other- 
wise, to control arbitrarily the condition of 
trade among our citizens; and we recommend 
to Congress and the State Legislatures, in their 
respective jurisdictions, such legislation as will 
prevent the execution of all schemes to oppress 
the people by undue charges on their supplies, 
or by unjust rates for the transportation of 
their products to market. We approve the leg- 
islation by Congress to prevent alike unjust 
burdens and unfair discriminations between 
the states. 


“We reaffirm the policy of appropriating the 


public lands of the United States to be home- 
steads for American citizens and settlers, not 
aliens, which the Republican Party established 
in 1862, against the persistent opposition of the 
Democrats in Congress, and which has brought 
our great Western domain into such magnifi- 
cent development. The restoratior of unearned 
railroad land grants to the public domain for 
the use of actual settlers, which was begun 
under the Administration of President Arthur 
should be continued. We deny that the Demo- 
cratic Party has ever restored one acre to the 
people, but declare that by the joint action of 
the Republicans and Democrats about 50,000,- 
000 of acres of unearned lands originally granted 
for the construction of railroads have been re- 
stored to the public domain, in pursuance of 
the conditions inserted by the Republican Party 
in the original grants. Wecharge the Demo- 
cratic Administration with failure to execute 
the laws securing to settlers title to their home- 
steads, and with using appropriations made for 
that purpose to harass innocent settlers with 
spies ahd prosecutions under the false pretense 
of exposing frauds and vindicating the law. 

“The government by Congress of the terri- 
tories is based upon necessity only, to the end 
that they may become states in the Union; 
therefore, whenever the conditions of popula- 
tion, material resources, public intelligence and 
morality are such as to insure a stable local 
government therein, the people of such territo- 
ries should be permitted, as a right inherent in 
them, the right to form for themselves consti- 
tutions and state governments, and be admitted 
into the Union. Pending the preparation for 
statehood, all officers thereof should be selected 
from the bona-fide residents and citizens of the 
territory wherein they are to serve. 

“South Dakota should of right be immedi- 
ately admitted as a state in the Union, under 
the constitution framed and adopted by her 
people, and we heartily indorse the action of 
the Republican Senate in twice passing bills for 
her admission. The refusal of the Democratic 
House of Representatives, for partisan purposes 
to favorably consider these bills, is a willful vio- 
lation of the sa¢red American principle of local 
self-government, and merits the condemnation 
of all just men, The pending bills in the Sen- 
ate for acts to enable the people of Washington, 
North Dakota and Montana Territories to form 
constitutions and establish state governments 
should be passed without unnecessary delay. 
The Republican Party pledges itself to do all in 
its power to facilitate the admission of the Ter- 
ritories of New Mexico, Wyoming, Idaho and 
Arizona to the enjoyment of self-government 
as states, such of them as are now qualified, as 
soon as possible,and the others as soon as they 
may become so. 

“The political power of the Mormon Church in 
the territories as exercised in the past is a men- 
ace to free institutions, a danger no longer to 
be suffered. Therefore we pledge the Repub- 
lican Party to appropriate legislation asserting 
the sovereignty of the nation in all territories 
where the same is questioned, and in further- 
ance of that end to place upon the statute 
books legislation stringent enough to divorce 
the political from the ecclesiastical power, and 
thus stamp out the attendant wickedness of 
polygamy. 

* The Republican Party isin favor of the use 
of both gold and silver as money and condemns 
the policy of the Democratic administration in 
its efforts to demonetize silver. 

“ We demand the reduction of letter posiage 
to onecent per ounce. 

“In a republic like ours, where the citizen is 
the sovereign and the official the servant, where 
no power is exercised except by the will of the 
people, it isimportant that the sovereign—the 
people—should possess intelligence. The free 
school is the promoter of that intelligence 
which is to preserve us a free Nation; therefore 
the State or Nation, or both combived, should 
support free institutions of learning sufficient 
to afford to every child growing upin the land 
the opportunity of a good common school edu- 
cation. 

** We earnestly recommend that prompt action 
be taken by Congress in the enactment of such 
legislation as will best secure the rehabilitation 
of our American merchant marine, and we pro- 
test against the passage by Congress of a free 
ship bill, as calculated to work injustice to labor 
by lessening fhe wages of those engaged in pre- 
paring materials as well as those directly em- 
ployed in our shipyards. We demand appropri- 
ations for the early rebuilding of our navy; for 
the construction of coast fortifications and 
modern ordnance, and other approved modern 
means of defense for the protection of our de- 
fenseless harbors and cities; for the payment of 
just pensions to our soldiers; for the necessary 
works of National importance in the improve- 
ment of harbors and the channels of internal, 
coastwise and foreign commerce; for the en- 
couragement of the shipping interests of the 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific States, as well as for 
the payment of the maturing public debt. This 
policy will give employment to our labor, activ- 
ity to our various industries, increase the secu- 
rity of eur country, promote trade, open new 
and direct markets for our produce and cheapen 
the cost of transportation. We affirm this to be 
far better for our country than the Democratic 
policy of loaning the Government’s money with- 
out interest to ‘ pet banks.’ 

* The conduct of foreign affairs by the present 
Administration has been distinguished by its in- 
efficiency and its cowardice. Having with- 
drawn from the Senate all pending treaties cf- 
fected by Republican Administrations for the 
removal of foreign burdens and restrictions 
upon our commerce and for its extension into 





better markets, it hes neither effected nor pro- 


herence to the Monroe doctrine, it has seen 
with idle complacency the extension of foreign 
influence in Central America and of foreign 
trade everywhere among our neighbors. It has 
refused to charter, sanction or encourage any 
American organization for constructing the 
Nicarauga Canal, a work of vital importance to 
the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine and of 
our national influence in Central and South 
America, and necessary for the development of 
trade with our Pacific territory, with South 
America, and with the islands and further 
coasts of the Pacific Ocean. 

“We arraign the present Democratic Admin- 
istration for its weak and unpatriotic treat- 
ment of the Fisheries question, and its pusillan- 
imous surrender of the essential privileges to 
which our fishing vessels are entitled in Cana- 
dian ports under the treaty of 1+18, the recipro- 
cal maritime legislation of 1830 and the comity 
of nations, and which Canadian fishing vessels 
receive in the ports of the United States. We 
condemn the policy of the present Administra- 
tion and the Democratic majority in Congress 
toward our fisheries as unfriendly and conspicu- 
ously unpatriotic, and as tending to destroy a 
valuable National industry and an indispensa- 
ble resource of defense against a foreign 
enemy. 

‘The name of American applies alike toall citi- 
zens of the Republic and imposes upon all alike 
the same obligation of obedience to the laws. 
At the same timethat citizenship is and must 
be the panoply and safeguard of him who 
wears it, and protect him, whether high or low, 
rich or poor, in all his civil rights. It should 
and must afford him protection at home, and 
follow and protect him abroad in whatever 
land he may be on a lawful errand. 

“The men who abandoned the Republican 
Party in 1884 and continue to adhere to the 
Democratic Party have deserted not only the 
cause Gf honest government, of sound finance, 
of freedom, of purity of the ballot, but especial- 
ly have deserted the cause of reformin the Civil 
Service. We will not fail to keep our pledges 
because they have broken theirs or because 
their candidate has broken his. We therefore 
repeat our declaration of 1884, to wit: ‘The re- 
form of the Civil Service auspiciously begun 
under the Republican Administration should 
be completed by the further extension of the 
reform system already established by law to all 
grades ofthe service to which it is applicable. 
The spirit and purpose of the reform should be 
observed in all executive appointments, and all 
laws at variance with the object of existing re- 
form legislation should be repealed, to the end 
that the dangers to free institutions which lurk 
in the power of official patronage may be wisely 
and effectually avoided. 

“The gratitude of the nation to the defenders 
of the Union cannot be measured by laws. The 
legislation of Congress skould conform to the 
pledge made by a loyal people, and be so en- 
larged and extended as to provide against the 
possibility that any man who honorably wore 
the Federal uniform should become the inmate 
of an alms-house, or dependent upon private 
charity. In the presence of an overflowing 
treasury it would be a public scandal to do less 
for those whose valorous service preserved the 
Government. We denounce the hostile spirit 
of President Cleveland in his numerous vetoes 
of measures for pension relief, and the action 
of the Democratic House of Representatives in 
refusing even a consideration of general pen- 
sion legislation. 

“In support of the principles herewith enun- 
ciated we invite the co-operation of patriotic 
men of all parties, and especially of all work- 
ingmen, whose prosperity is seriously threat- 
ened by the free-trade policy of the present Ad- 
ministration.” 

After the platform had been adopted, the 
nomination of candidates was begun. 
Gresham, Hawley, Harrison, Allison, Alger, 
Sherman, Depew, Rusk and Fitler were 
nominated and seconded. The balloting 
did not begin till Friday. Three ballots 
were taken on that day, and two on Satur- 
day, without resuiting in the choice of a 
candidate. An adjournment was then 
taken over Sunday. The Convention met 
again at eleven o’clock Monday morning. 
Mr. Boutelle, of Maine, read two cable- 
grams from Mr. Blaine, asking his friends 
to respect his Paris letter. The Convention 
then proceeded to the balloting. ‘The sixth 
ballot was substantially the same as the 
five last week had becn. But on theseventh 
California transferred her votes from 
Blaine to Harrison, and a few other trans- 
fers brought Harrison’s vote from 231 up to 
278. On the eighth ballot Allison’s name 
was withdrawa by Iowa almost wholly in 
favor of Harrison. Pennsylvania cast her 
vote for Harrison, and the stampede became 
such as to give Harrison a majority as soon 











posed any others in their stead. Professing ad- 





SKETCH OF THE NOMINEE. 


Gen. Benjamin Harrison was born at 
North Bend, O., on August 20th, 1833, and 
isa grandson of William H. Harrison, the 
ninth President of the United States, and 
son of John Scott Harrison—the family 
homestead being situated a few miles be- 
low Cincinnati. Benjamin Harrison at- 
tended the district school until he was fif- 
teen years of age, when he entered the 
Miami University at Oxford. O. Hemade 
rapid progress and was graduated at the 
age of eighteen. Then he began to study 
law in the office of Judge Bellamy Storer, 
of Cincinnati. He was admitted to the bar 
and married before he was twenty-one years 
of age. Furthermore, as one of his biog- 
raphers has put it, he was also a man of 
family before attaining his majority, and 
altho he had a law practice in prospective 
he was practically without means, cnly pos- 
sessing between $200 and $300, which was 
advanced to him by his father. The same 
year thathe was graduated he went to 
Indianapolis, and began to _ practice 
law with a confidence in himself as to the 
future that has never deserted him. 
For a long time Benjamin Harrison and his 
family lived in small apartments in com- 
parative poverty, and yet he was successful 
from the start. He early developed unusual 
ability as a lawyer and soon made his mark 
in the profession. When the War broke 
out, at the request of Governor Morton, he 
raised a company and was commissioned a 
Second Lieutenant, then Captain, and after- 


ward Colonel of the Seventeenth Indiana 
Regiment. With that regiment he went to 


| the front, but had little opportunity to dis- 


tinguish himself, his command only having 
guard or garrison duty to do. An oppor- 
tunity soon came, however, and at Kesaca 
he achieved renown. Shortly afterward 
Colonel Harrison was breveted a Brigadier 
General. General Harrison served with cred- 
it and without injury until the end of the 
War. As was inevitable, after the War Har- 
rison took part in politics when he returned 
to the proses of his profession of a lawyer. 
He had taken the stump for Frémont and 
Lincoln, and supported the then new party 
with enthusiasm. In 1860 he was elected 
reporter of the Supreme Court, and the of- 
fice was declared vacant by the legislature 
while he was absent in the field in 1863. In 
1864, however, Harrison was re-elected, and 
he served until 1868, when he declined a re- 
election. Gradually he became influential 
in the councils of his party in the state until 
in 1876 (the Tilden and Hendrick year) the 
Central Committee named him for Govern- 
or while he was absent from the state, Gov- 
ernor Orth, the reguiar nominee of the Con- 
vention, having withdrawn. The chances 
were against him, but he-ercerted the 
nomination and made a vigorous figat, 
but was beaten. In 1880 his party re- 
warded him by eleeting him to the Senate, 
where he served six years. The legislature 
which was to elect his successor was elected 
in the fall of 1886. The Republicans carried 
the state, but lost the legislature and Gen- 
eral Harrison was not therefore re-elected. 
He made a good reputation in the Senate, 
and was considered one of its able st mem- 
bers and strongest debaters. His Dakota 
report and speeches, and his speeches on 
the Edmunds resolution regarding civil- 
service reform, are considered among the 
best efforts of his life. As a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, he assisted in 
the consideration and amendment, and 
united in the unanimous and favorable 
Committee report of, and voted in the Sen- 
ate for, the Chinese Restriction Bill." His 
Senatorial term expired March 4th, 1887, 
and he then returned tothe practice of his 
profession. 


....The President has issued the follow- 
ing important modification of the Indian 
order about the use of the vernacular in 
schools: 


“ist. In Government schools no text-books 
and no oral instruction in the vernacular will 
be allowed, but_all text-books and _ instruction 
must be 1n the Epgish language. Nodeparture 
from this rule will be alM@wed, except when ab- 
gotately necessary to rudimentary instruction 
in English. But it is permitted to read from the 
Bible in the vernacular at the daily opening of 
mg when English is not understood by the 

upils. 

. Od. In schools where Indian children are 
placed under centract, or to which the Govern- 
ment contributes in any manner, the same rule 
shall be observed in all secular instruction. 
Religious instruction in the vernacular may be 
allowed in such schools, both by the text-book 
and orally, provided not more than one-fourth 
of the time is devoted to such instruction. 

“3d. In purely mission schools—that is, in 
schools toward whose support the Government 
contributes nothing—religious and other in- 
struction may be conducted in the manner ap- 
proved by those who maintain the schools, Fe. 
vided that one-half of the school-hours shall be 
employed in instruction in English. 

“4th. Only native Indian teachers will be per- 
mitted to teach otherwise in any Indian ver- 
nacular, and these native teachers will only be 
allowed so te teach in schools not suppo: in 
whole or in part by the Government, and where 
there are no Government or contract schools 
where English is taught. These native teachers 
are allowed to teach in the vernacular only 
with a view of reaching those Indians who can- 
not have the advantage of instruction in Eng- 


ish. 

“Sth. A theologieal class of Indian youn# 
men, supported wholly by mission funds, may 
be trained in the vernacular at any missionary 
school supported in whole or in part by mis- 
sionary societies, the — being to prepare 
them for the ministry, whose subsequent work 
shall be confined to preaching, unless they are 
employed as teachers in remote settlements 
where English schools are inaccessible. 

“6th. These rules are not intended to prevent 
the ion or use by any Indian or the Bible 
published in the vernacular; but such possession 
or use shall not interfere with the teaching of 
the English language to the extent and in the 
manner hereinbefore directed.” 
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THE REPUBLICAN TICKET. 





WIspDoM wins in Chicago, and the Re- 
publican Party is to be congratulated. It 
has escaped a great peril, and achieved a 
great result. It has a nominee who will 
make ita united and harmonious party, 
and lead it to victory. It will put aside 
all its differences, it will cease to be 
Blaine and anti-Blaine, and it will only 
remember that it hasa battle to fight and 
a strong and ulert enemy to overcome. 

here is great political wisdom in the 
nomination of Benjamin Harrison, of 
Indiana. Chosen from a list of most ex- 
cellent candidates he is unquestionably 
the best man the Convention could have 
chosen. His record is without spot or 
stain. We mention that fact first because 
a clean candidate is the first requisite. No 
other would be acceptable to the Christian 
people of thiscountry. Mr. Harrison is 
a clean man. He 1s also an able man. 
He was a soldier in the late War and 
earned by hard service his military title. 
In every presidential battle in Indiana 
since the Republican Party was organized 
he has taken part save in the struggle of 
1864 when he was in the army. As United 
States Senator he distinguished him- 
self as a sound, wise and _ useful 
legislator, and he is dear to the Repub- 
lican heart of Indiana. No man is more 
beloved in that state than General Harri- 
son; and it must be remembered that 





Indiana is a doubtful state, and it is ex- 
tremely desirable that it should be carried 
for the Republican Party. The nomina- 
tion of Harrison will not only make this 
possible, but certain. The Convention at 
St. Louis passed by Indiana, which had a 
prominent candidate for Vice-President 
in Governor Gray, and took up Thurman 
of Ohio. That wasa political blunder by 
which the Republican Party will profit. 
Harrison will rescue Indiana. 

General Harrison isa grandson of Presi- 
dent William Henry Harrison, the hero of 
Tippecanoe. He comes, therefore, of excel- 
lent stock, tho he began life without money 
and without family aid. A man of sturdy 
character and strong convictions, a com- 
municant of the Presbyterian Church, 
dignified but not distant in his personal 
bearing, an eloquent speaker, he has great 
power over men, and his standard in the 
coming campaign will evoke a whirl- 
wind of enthusiasm. 

The name to be associated with Gen- 
eral Harrison’s on the ticket is that of 
Mr. Levi P. Morton, ex-Minister to France. 
Mr. Morton stands high in the confidence 
of financial and business circles in New 
York City, and will give the ticket great 
strength inthe Empire State. Indiana and 
New York are pivotal states, and no tick- 
et that could have been nominated would 
have made them safer for the Republican 
column than that of Harrison and Mor- 
ton. It is a ticket that means victory. 

The Republican Party is again on solid 
ground. It has returned to its old tra- 
ditions. It has given us a ticket which 
Christian men and men of conviction 
can heartily support. Those who left the 
party in 1884 can now return, and vote 
for nen as well as principles. There is 
no excuse for continued alienation. Let 
us close up our ranks and have an old- 
fashioned Republican victcry in Novem- 
ber. 


_ 


THE CHICAGO PLATFORM. 








In the utterances of the platform the 
Convention is true to the traditions of 
the Republican Party as a party of liber- 
ty, enlightenment and progress. It gives 
no uncertain sound on the subject of 
Protection, accepting gladly and con- 
fidently the issue raised by the President’s 
message and shaped by the Democratic 
platfurm. This will be the issue of the 
campaign, and we are glad that it has 
been made so clear. Elsewhere we dis- 
cuss this matter at length. 

The purity and freedom of the ballot 
must be maintained as the safeguard of the 
Republic. Everybody knows that grave 
crimes against this sacred right are com- 
mitted in the South, and the Republican 
Party would be something other and dif- 
ferent from what it is if it did not cham- 
pion the cause of the disfranchised Negro 
of the South. This is an issue which can 
never be put aside until the ballot shall be 
as free in the hands of the Negro as in 
those of his former master. 

There is one plank in which we take a 
special pride,that which favors the reduc- 
tion of letter Lostage toa cent an ounce. 
Ever since THE INDEPENDENT was found- 
ed we have constanly urged reduction of 
postage, and we shall continue todo so 
until the minimum is reached. We do 
this not with the idea first of making the 
Post-office Department self-supporting 
but of making it serve the people. Wise 
men differ very much as to the extent to 
which the paternal theory of government 
may go, but in all its extent the post- 
office is ‘‘ paternal”; it is, in the best sense 
of the word, truly socialistic. In it the 
State provides for the common wants of 
the people at a very cheap rate. The rate 
should be just as low as possible, only re- 

quiring sufficient payment to prove that 
the sender really wants the message sent. 
While the platform would thus reduce 
letter postage to the final minimum, it 





fails to recommend the equally impor- 
tant other developments of the postal sys- 
tem in which the Governments of Eu- 
rope are in advance of us. How long 
shall we wait for a postal telegraph, ard 
forareally useful parcels post? They have 
been recommended again and again by the 
Postmasters-General, but Congress neg- 
lects the work. Perhaps the penny post- 
age, which, by the way, will be only half 
of the English penny postage, must come 
first, but the telegraph belongs to the 
Post-office Department and must soon be 
ingrafted upon it, notwithstanding the 
opposition of telegraph companies. 

The denunciation of the Democratic 
policy in respect to the admission of the 
territories qualified for statehood, the 
Fisheries treaty, foreign affairs and civil- 
service reform is strong and effective. 
On none of these points has the Adminis- 
tration represented the wishes of the peo- 
ple. The Republican Party, reaffirming 
its utterances of 1884 in favor of civil- 
service reform, declares that it will not 
fail to keep its pledges because the men 
who abandoned the party in 1884 have 
failed to keep theirs. Those who want 
an honcst and effective civil service must 
come out of the Democratic Party. If 
this is not the logic of facts then there 
is neither logic nor facts. 

The Republican Party is also brought 
into line with the sentiment of the coun- 
try by the plank which denounces polyga- 
my and pledges stringent legislation to 
stamp out this ‘‘ attendant wickedness ” 
of the Mormon Church. The party also de- 
clares for the blessings of free schools, for 
the restoration of our merchant marine, 
and for liberal pension legislation. 

We are glad the Convention, tho at the 
last minute, unanimously added a plank 
to the platform, pledging cordial sym- 
pathy ‘‘ with all wise and well-directed 
efforts for the promotion of temperance 
and morality.” We would have liked 
something more definite than this, as in- 
dicated in the appeal against the Saloon 
presented to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions by one of our editors, and printed 
elsewhere. The Convention saw the mis- 
take of saying nothing and tried to rem- 
edy it. The nominee is stronger than 
the platform in this respect. He is on rec- 
ord, in a speech of remarkable power, 
against the corrupt influence of the Saloon 
in politics and society. 





CHRIST AND THE TRIBUTE 
MONEY. 


TUESDAY of the Passover week in which 
Christ was crucified, was the great day of 
his public ministry in Jerusalem and in 
the temple. His ministry began early in 
the morning of that day, and was con- 
tinued all day until toward evening, 
when he left the temple and the city, go- 
ing to Bethany, and not returning back 
to Jerusalem until in the evening preced- 
ing the day of his crucifixion. 

The Pharisees and the Herodians con- 
spired together early in the day to ‘“‘ en- 
tangle him in his talk,” so “‘ that they 
might deliver him unto the power and 
authority of the governor.” Judea was 
then a Roman province, and by Roman 
law the people were bound to pay tribute 
unto Cesar. The Pharisees did not be- 
lieve in the justice of this law, and it was 
offensive to the Jewish people; while, on 
the other hand. the Herodians did believe 
in thelaw. Tho thus disagreeing, they 
combined their wits ‘‘to catch” Jesus 
‘*in his words.” For this purpose they sent 
‘their disciples” to him, whom Luke 
designates as ‘‘spies,” and of whom he 
says that they feigned themselves as 
‘*just men,” and who, when they came 
into his presence, thus addressed him: 

‘Master, we know that thou art true, 
and teachest the way of God in truth, 
neither carest thou for any man; for thou 
regardest not the person of men. Tell us, 
therefore, what thinkest thou? Is it law- 
ful to give tribnte unto Cesar or not ?” 

These hypocrites, notwithstanding their 
soft, flattering and professedly candid 
words, had a most artfully laid plan in 
their hearts, which they had evidently 
studied beforehand, and with which they 
hoped to entrap the great Teacher. They 
saw, if Jesus should say that it is lawful 
to pay tribute unto Cesar, that this would 





be offensive to the Jews, and would ex: 
pose him to their indignation and wrath; © 
while, if he should say that such tribute ~ 
is not lawful, he would be chargeable — 


with treasonable language against the 
Roman authority, and might for this 
reason be accused before the Roman Goy- 
ernor. The plan was either to provoke 
the hostility of the Jews against him, or 
bring him into conflict with the Roman 
authority, and in either event to get him 
into difficulty. How little these men 
knew of the person with whom they 
were dealing. The record of Christ's re- 
sponse is in these words: 

“But Jesus perceived their wickedness, 
and said, Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? 
Show me the tribute money. And they 
brought unto him a penny. And he saith 
unto them, Whose is this image and super- 
scription? ‘They say unto him, Cwzsar’s, 
Then saith he unto them, Render therefore 
unto Cesar the things which are Cw&sar’s, 
and unto God the things which are God’s.” 

It need be no matter of wonder that, 
when these hypocrites heard this answer, 
‘*they marveled, and left him, and went 
their way.” Luke says that they ‘ held 
their peace.” Jesus, knowing “their 
wickedness,” did not choose to give them 
the advantage which they sought to gam, 
and did not, in definite and specific 
words, answer their questions either way. 
But he did choose to use that occasion for 
the statement of two great principles in 
relation to human conduct. 

The first of these principles is obedience 
to civil government inits proper sphere 
and functions. Czsar represented civil 
government; and the things which be- 
longed to him, as such, should be ren- 
dered to him. What these things are in 
all their details 1s not embraced in the 
answer. The principle, however, is thus 
embraced, and distinctly stated. Civil 
government is a necessity of human sgo- 
ciety on earth, and tho never absolutely 
perfect, and sometimes terribly unjust in 
its action, obedience to its laws is an equal 
necessity. One of the ways in which Gal 
himself governs the world, is by ci 
government. 


The other principle stated in the answer 


is that of obedience to God. The things 
that belong unto God must be rendered 
unto him, While men are subject to the 
civil authority, and should obey it in the 
sphere of its legitimate powers, they are 
also subject to the higher authority of 
God, and to this authority they owe 
supreme allegiance. It is their duty to 
love God with all their might, mind and 
strength. It is their duty to devote ther 
lives to his service, and thus glorify him 
in their bodies and spirits which are his, 
Their property, their powers and their 
affections belong to him, and not to them- 
selves as against his primary title. The 
man whose life has no God in it to love, 
and no God in it to serve, does not * ren- 
der unto God the things which are God’s,” 
as directed by the great Teacher. 

What the Pharisees and Herodians in- 
tended as a trick and a trap for our 
Saviour,he made the occasion for an utter- 
ance in respect to government, human 
and divine, that has furnished the text of 
a great many sermons, and poured a 
steady stream of light upon all ensuing 
ages. This utterance, like all the others 
that fell from his marvelous lips, came 
from hisown wisdom. That wisdom was 
equal to any exigency, and more than a 
match for any caviler. it is literally true, 
as said by the officers sent to arrest him, 
that ‘‘never man spake like this wan.” 
The simple and unadorned story of his 
utterances has charmed and instructed 
the best thought of the world. 





ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


Ir has been farthest from our mind, in 
writing of the obstacles, difficulties and 
discouragements in the pathway of the 
young Christian, to discourage him or to 
make the way seem unduly difficult. Our 
thought has been to prepare him against 
surprises and to nerve him for the pattle 
and sinew him for the race. This isdone, 
not indeed by pointing out his difficulties 
alone, but also by showing him that 
great as may be the difficulties in his 
pathway, his encouragements are greater. 

A good general tells his troops what 
they may expect in the battle; warns 
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them against surprises and prepares them 
for hardships ; but then he does not fail 
to encourage them by reminding them of 
the greatness of the cause in which they 
fight, the magnificence of the victory, 
which awaits them; and then appeals to 
their own courage, patriotism and pow- 
ers. Hewill also remind them that the 
eyes of their countrymen are upon them, 
and that their general looks on from afar 
and expects great things of them. Thus 
he fires their enthusiasm and stimulates 
all their courage and endurance. Every 
soldier listened to more than one address 
framed on that plan during the War, 
and under such impulse we have known 
a corps of soldiers, in which there were 
not a few raw recruits, to spring to the 
battle with an impetuous enthusiasm 
which carried everything before them. 

In like manner the Captain of our sal- 
vation speaks to us. He tells us of our 
enemy the Devil, and his faithful allies, 
the world and the flesh; he tells us of 
the world’s hatred ; of the deceitfulness 
of our own hearts ; of tribulations which 
await us; of false brethrer. crept in un- 
awares—wolves in sheep’s clothing—of 
false teachers; of false Christs; of ef- 
forts to deceive and take captive by strat- 
agem ; of perilous times ; of scoffers and 


* mockers ; and of all manner of enemies, 


both within and without, who will seek 
todraw us away from our confidence 
and allegiance. Therefore he bids us 
buckle on the whole armor of God and go 
forth prepared to ‘*endure hardness as 


~ good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” 


Among the most beautiful and cheer- 
ing words in the Scripture, written for 
our encouragement, is that one which 
says: ‘‘ Wherefore, seeing we are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of our faith.” To 
onethought in this passage we would call 
the attention of the young Christian, for 
hisencouragement. No doubt the great 
cloud of witnesses here referred to is that 
log line of heroes of faith mentioned 
f@*xe preceding chapter, the eleventh 
of Hebrews; and the writer of that 
epistle had in mind those ancient cham- 
pions of faith of whom the world was 
not worthy, and who were then and are 
now holding the New Testament saints 
in full survey.. But we think there is a 
deeper thought in his somewhat mixed 
metaphor. These witnesses were not only 
onlookers, who sat in the ampitheater of 
Heaven holding us in full survey and 
whose eager and sympathetic gaze serves 
to stimulate and- encourage, but they 
were witnesses in the sense of being 
“testifiers.”” They were men and women 
of faith, who since the days of Abel had 
runthe race and fought the battle of 
faith successfully, and were now set 
down with Jesus Christ, having left us 
their testimony to the goodness of the 
way and to its entire practicability. It 
isas tho the inspired writer had said 
tous: ‘The way may be difficult and 
long, and cumbered with many dangers 
and difficulties, but yousee, my brethren, 
that it has been run before you by men of 
like passions and infirmities, and these 
all, like a great cloud for multitude, tes- 
tify to you that it can be done; therefore 
be not discouraged, but press on and join 
that multitude who are waiting until tl 2 
last of God’s saints get home, when he 
will give to them and to you that better 
thing which he has provided for us, that 
they without us should not be made per- 
fect ” (Heb. xi, 40). Let us then look to 
this single fact for encouragement. 

This race of faith, notwithstanding all 
its difficu’ties and the necessity of great 
strength and endurance, has been run by 
others before us, and so, first of all, it has 
been demonstrated as a possible way. 
What has been done may be and can be 
done again. Besides, we observe that 
these witnesses ran the race of faith in 
spite of many more difficulties than beset 
us. To the earliest of them the way was 
&new way. Notonly was it new to them 
as it is tous, but they had to begin and 
Tun the race without the advantage of the 
testimony of others who had gone before 
them, Abel had to break out of the way 
of nature and draw nigh to God by faith 


in the matter of his offering, which was 
more acceptable than that of Cain; Enoch 
had to take a solitary way and walk with 
God in circumstances which were not 
only unparalleled in the past, but since 
histime; Noah had to act in circumstances 
which had never before confronted man; 
Abraham had to start out on his walk of 
faith, leaving and forsaking home and 
family as never man before was called on 
to do, and was bidden to climb sceeps of 
difficulty which never before or since have 
confronted man; Moses was called upon to 
make a decision for God and start on his 
race in the face of temptations and obsta- 
cles which might well deter and appall 
any man. Others had to go on their way 
in the face of fire and flood, wild beasts 
and death in most appalling forms. Yet 
all these succeeded in running the race 
successfully, surmounting every difficulty, 
passing every obstacle and overcoming 
every enemy that disputed the way with 
them or lurked on their flank to destroy 
them. Surely, if without the experience 
of others to guide them and in the face of 
difficulties which were new to each of 
them these succeeded, we may venture 
to run with the good hope, nay, with cer- 
tain confidence of succeeding. Their 
witness is not only worth much to us, but 
it fills us with confidence. 

But again, these ancient witnesses, 
whose testimony is given to cheer us, ran 
their race in a time of comparative dark- 
ness. Their knowledge of God and of all 
the facts of the spiritual and unseen 
world was infinitesimal compared with 
ours. The revelation of God in their day 
was fragmentary and communicated by 
the mouths of prophets and wise men 
who spoke oftentimes with great vague- 
ness. The world to come whereof they 
spake was but dimly outlined, whereas 
we are living in the noonday of revela- 
tion. God has spoken to us by his Son 
whom he has sent to guide us and go be- 
fore us in the way, giving us the Holy 
Ghost with a fullness of light and bless- 
ing that leave us wanting nothing in the 
way of knowledge, light or strength. 
Let us then run with patience, hope and 
confidence the race set before us. 


tt. 
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PRESIDENT McCOSH AND HIS 
SUCCESSOR. 








TWENTY years ago, when President Mc- 
Cosh came to this country and assumed 
the presidency of Princeton College, we 
published an editorial letter on the college 
and his inauguration. We found, and 
Dr. McCosh found, the college great chief- 
ly inits possibilities. The college was, in 
its equipments and instruction, far be- 
hind not only the two leading, but also 
the smaller colleges of New England. It 
had no cabinets and no scientific depart- 
ments worth speaking of. There was 
about the institution an air of dilapida- 
tion and decay. 

Dr. McCosh proved to be a man of 
marvelous energy, as well as of profound 
and varied scholarship. It is true that 
the great gift of Mr. Green, which lifted 
Princeton out of the depth of poverty, 
was made before Dr. McCosh came; but 
it was given to be expended only after he 
came, and it was followed by many other 
enormous gifts.and bequests, until scarce 
any other college in the country is so well 
endowed. Dr. McCosh has been fortunate 
in obtaining the friendship and support 
of very wealthy Presbyterian families in 
this city of rich Presbyterians, and build- 
ing after building, professorship after 
professorship, and department after de- 
partment have been added, until now 
Princeton ranks high in the front line of 
American universities. For this growth 
no other man deserves so much honor as 
the intense, positive, determined man 
who has overcome all obstacles and ac- 
complished more than all he had in mind 
when he took the great task in hand. 

Dr. McCosh has had the greatest of all 
qualifications for his work. He has been 
a learned and open-hearted scholar. It is 
true that his special department has been 
Philosophy, and it is fortunate for him 
that he hasalso been a clergyman anda 
theologian. But he has been more than 
this. His range has been very broad. He 
is no inferior scientist, and he has not 










































































merely the theologic mind that is patient 
with science ; his mind is eager to nelp 
the advance of all truth, whether scien- 
tific or philosophic. He has given breadth 
and strength to the institution, and has 
known how to develop the great uni- 
versity out of the mediocre college. 

The University thus developed is now 
tahen in hand by the new and 
young President, Francis L. Patton. 
He can never do the great organiz- 
ing work done by Dr. McCosh, but hecan 
develop the University along the lines 
already laid down. Dr. Patton is no fossil; 
he is a wide-awake scholar. Like Dr. 
McCosh he is first a philosopher, but he is 
aman of asingularly frank nature, and 
loves truth for its own sake. He holds 
his faith not because it is laid down for 
him, but because he believes it true. He 
has all of Dr. McCosh’s love for truth, 
whatever it may be; and, like Dr. McCosh, 
again, his taste runs to the defense of 
Christianity in its great fundamental 
principles rather than in the minor rami- 
fications of its theology;so he has come to 
be one of the defenders of the faith rather 
than a hammer of heretics as in his youth 
he threatened tobecome. His inaugural 
address was noble in its utterances, and 
gave proof of the greatness of the man. 
Under him we expect Princeton Univer- 
sity to grow in influence, and to graduate 
a well-instructed, well-balanced and well- 
inspired body of students. 


- 


A NEW BABYLONIAN EXPEDI- 
TION FROM AMERICA. 








ON last Saturday John P. Peters, Ph.D., 
Professor of Old Testament Literature in 
the Episcopal Divinity School of Phila- 
delphia, and also Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Pennsylvania, sailed 
for England on his way to take charge of 
a new and important expedition for ex- 
ploring Babylonia. This new expedition 
is the outcome of the preliminary ex- 
ploration of the Wolfe Expedition four 
years ago, provided for by a gift of five 
thousand dollars by Miss Catharine L. 
Wolfe. That expedition went over the 
whole region of Babylonia, examining 
nearly all its ruins, and reported the 
most likely places for excavatiuns. The 
work then marked out the present ex- 
pedition will begin to accomplish. 

The present expedition is under the 
auspices of public-spirited men in Phila- 
delphia, for the most part connected as 
teachers or trustees with the University 
of Pennsylvania. The scholars who do 
the work are all young men deeply inter - 
ested in archeological work. With Dr. 
Peters, as Director, will be associated Dr. 
Hilprecht, one of the brightest young 
Assyriologists of Germany, who came to 
this country a few years ago to assist Dr. 
Henry Clay Trumbull in editing The Sun- 
day-School Times, and who is teacher of 
Assyriology in the University of Pennsy): 
vania; also Dr. Robert F. Harper, teacher 
of Assyriology in Yale University; Prof. 
J. H. Haynes, of the Aintab College, 
whose experience as photographer and 
business manager with the Wolfe Expe- 
dition and other archeological expedi- 
tions in Turkey will make him invalua- 
ble; also Mr. Perez H. Field, of Brooklyn, 
and of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, in Paris, 
as architect; and Mr. J. D, Prince, a this 
year’s graduate of Columbia College, as 
Dr. Peters’s immediate assistant. Being 
so strongly manned, and having a gen- 
erous financial basis, and a director of 
unusual executive skill, the expedition 
starts under most favorable auspices. 

The Turkish law limiting excavations is 
extremely strict, forbidding all export of 
antiquities except as they be duplicates of 
what is already in the Museum at Stam- 
bil. Every excavation must be carried 
on under the eye of a Turkish officer, and 
everything found accounted for to him. 
Nevertheless, even under these limita- 
tions, the German Government has car- 
ried on during the past year important 
excavations in the old Hittite mounds and 
elsewhere. The Austrians the past winter 
had an expedition in Babylonia, but 
owing to the limited amount of money at 
their disposal (eight thousand dollars), did 
not attempt to do any digging. To what 





extent any antiquities discovered can be 


brought to this country will depend on 
the arrangements made for duplicates. 
At any rate, whatever is found can be 
studied there, and the results published. 
It would be premature to say at just 
what spots the Philadelphia Expedition 
will make excavations. A number of 
very promising places were indicated by 
the Wolfe Expedition. Thenatural desire 
is to discover the oldest possible relics of 
civilization, such as were found by De 
Sarzec at Telloh, in Southern Babylonia. 
It seems impossible that the fruits of 
such an expedition should not be impor- 
tant. We publish this week the first 
announcement of the remarkable charac- 
ter of the tablets found last winter in 
Egypt, written in the Babylonian charac- 
ter, and dating from the century before 
Moses. They contain reports and letters 
sent to the King of Egypt from Palestine. 
Phenicia, the Hittite cities, and from 
Babylonia itself. For a few hundred dol- 
lars, immediately given, a number of the 
finest of these tablets could be obtained 
for this country. Whether America shall 
take part in these great discoveries which 
are opening to us the earliest history of 
the world depends on the enterprise of 
such men as are helping Dr. Peters in this 
most creditable work. 


Editorial Uotes. 


ROSELAND PARK, Woodstock, Conn., will, 
as usual, be the scene of a national cele- 
bration on the Fourth of July. These cele- 
brations take place as regularly as the day 
comes round, and it will soon be not in- 
appropriate to speak of the traditions of 
tne day that center about that quiet spotina 
remote corner of Connecticut. The program 
willinclude an Address of Welcome, by the 
Hon. Charles A. Russell, M.C., Killingly, 
Conn.; Address by the President of the 
Day, Governor P. C. Lounsbury, Ridgefield, 
Conn.; Prayer by the Rev. E. B. Bingham, 
Woodstock ,Conn.; Hymn forthe Nation,with 
music, by the Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., 
Orange Valley, N. J.; Address, “‘ New Eng- 
land at the West,” by United States Sena- 
tor T. W. Palmer, Detroit, Mich.; Address, 
“Greetings on Independence Day,” by ex- 
Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin, Bangor, 
Me.; Address, ** Personal Temperance,” by 
United States Senator Platt, Meriden, 
Conn.; Poems, “Songs of Toil,” by Car- 
men Sylva, Queen of Rumania; Poem, 
“One of the Signers,’’ by John Green- 
leaf Whittier, Danvers, Mass.; Address, 
‘The Protective Tariff,’ by United States 
Senator William P. Frye, Lewiston, Me.; 
Address, “Commercial Union,” by Pro 
fessor Goldwin Smith, Toronto, Canada; 
Address, ‘“‘ National Prosperity,” by the Rev. 
E. B. Webb, D.D., Wellesley, Mass.; Ad- 
dress, ‘‘ The New Declaration of Independ- 








N. J.; Doxology; Benediction. We shall 
publish as usual a full report of the pro- 
ceedings in THE INDEPENEENT, in the issue 
of the week following the celebration. 





THERE are many things said of Christ, 
and many things said by him in respect to 
himself, as recorded in the New Testament, 
that can be true of him only in reference to 
his human nature. The Gospel narrative, 
in telling the story of his earthly life, cer- 
tainly does assign to him the essential con- 
tents uf a human history, and makes him a 
man born of a woman, living a human life 
on earth, and finally dying by the hand of 
violence. There are, on the other hand, 
many things said of this same Christ, and 
many things said by him in respect to him- 
self, as recorded in the same New Testa- 
ment, that cannot be true of him regarded 
simply as a man. They are super-human 
and super-angelic, and require us to believe, 
if we admit the truth of the sayings, that 
Christ was and is also divine as well as hu- 
man. We cannot so exalt his humanity as 
to bring these things within its circle, 
without a palpable contradiction in terms, 
In the respectsin which he is saper-human 
he certainly is not human; and in those in 
which he is human he certainly is not di- 
vine. The New Testament does not give 
us two Christs—a human Christ and a di- 
vine Christ, as distinct and separate per- 





sons, It giyes us but one Christ, and con- 


ence,”’ by Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, Seabright, . 
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nects with that one Christ all that it says 
about him, It does not undertake 
to explain how all that it says of 
him and about him can be true of that 
one Christ. It simply states the facts as 
they were and are, and ever will be. John, 
for example, after saying that “in the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God,”’ declares 
that “the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us’’; and there leaves the matter. 
And so Paul, after saying that Christ was 
“in the form of God,” and that he “thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God,’ pro- 
ceeds to say that he *‘made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of 
servaut, and was made in the likeness of 
men, and being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death o! the cross.” 
The apostle makes no effort to explain the 
wonderful fact which he here states. He 
simply states it. The fact itself is beyond 
any humanexplanation. Thatconstituticn 
of personal existence by which the one 
Lord Jesus Christ was human and divine 
at the same time, is a mystery that we can- 
not fathom. The attempt to invent any 
theory on this subject is worse than useless. 
The fact of divine incarnation in Jesus of 
Nazareth is clearly stated. What we are 
to dois to believe it upon the authority of 
the inspired record, and let the mystery 
alone. 

WE wish some competent Roman Catho- 
lic authority would attack the question why 
it is thatin Italy and in other countries 
where Roman Catholicism has had free 
scope, where it hus had the educating of the 
people without Protestant interference, the 
people are so estranged from all the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. Here is the Italian 
Parliament preparing to pass what seems 
to usa cruel law limiting the freedom of 
priests and bishops, and the Pope uttering 
his loud protest againstit. The fact ofthis 
weaning of the Italians from the Church is 
patent,and The Freeman’s Journal com- 
ments on it bitterly in its last issue. It 
asks why Italians in this country are so in- 
different to their religious duties, and so 
indifferent even to cleanliness and decency : 

“ Why is it that they—coming from a country 

which claims to have cast away its fetters— 
should be willing to accept a condition of 
squalor, filth, indecency and indifference to 
morality which the poorest peasant in Mayo or 
Connemara, the lowest Florida ‘cracker,’ 
would despise and shrink from? ... TI 
Italian quarters in our large cities are becom- 
ing plague-spots. Mulberry Street here may at 
any time breed a pestilence that will sweep 
through the city likea blast of fire. We have 
observed that, ready as some of the Italians in 
New York are to celebrate Garibaldi and Maz- 
zini and to talk about Italian unity, they have 
not done anything to remedy a state of inde- 
cent living for which these unfortunate immi- 
grants have become proverbial. How to reform 
these people has become a question which deep- 
ly concerns Americans—how to convert them 
from what appears to be a very inadequate con- 
ception of the religion of their baptism is a deep 
problem for Catholics. . . . Why do the 
Italians who come hither seem to have such 
little sense of their duties as Catholics? Why, 
if Italy is “ enlightened,”’ does she send out 
shoals of men who have the vircues of slaves, 
but no quality worthy of free men?” 
That is pretty rough language for Irish 
Catholics to use of the Catholics of the 
Pope’s own land. The questions asked are 
not for Protestants to answer, but for Catho- 
lies. Only the Catholic Church is responsi- 
ble for the religious condition of Italy. 








WHILE the editor of the Presbyterian 
Journal is claiming so much for the inde- 
cisive action taken by the last Assembly 
on Union, he will, perhaps, take time to 
explain the singular fate which befell the 
two sets of Overtures on the same subject 
presented to that body. I[t will be remem- 
bered that the Herald and Presbyter had 
proposed an Overture asking the Assembly 
to declare whether it is proper for a Synod, 
under the present Constitution, to establish 
two presbyteries on the same territory. At 
its instigation. this Overture was sent to 
the Assembly by some half-dozen presby- 
teries in Ohio and elsewhere. It will also 
be remembered that the editor of the 
Africo-American Presbyterian had pro- 
posed another Overture, which contem- 
plated such an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the Church as would permit such 
organization of duplex presbyteries, white 
and colored or mixed, on the same ground. 
This also was adopted by four or five pres- 
byteries in the South, and sent to the As- 
sembly. What happened to these Overtures? 
Very curiously, they were in some way 
referred, not tothe Committee on the Polity 
of the Church, to which they properly be- 
longed, but to tbe famous Committee on 
Union. That Committee seems to have 





nursed them carefully until the last day of 
the sessions, when the chairman reported 
them back to the Assembly with the recom- 
mendation that no action be taken. This 
recommendation, after a brief, rather dep- 
recatory speech by Dr. Patterson, was 
unanimously adopted, and the Overtures 
then and there perished. Now, to claim 
that an Assembly which unanimously re- 
fused either to take steps toward altering 
the Constitution in order to make colored 
presbyteries possible, or to authorize any 
synod to form such presbyteries under the 
Constitution as it stands, really favored 
the Cincinnati Plan, or any like scheme in 
favor of a color-line in the Presbyterian 
Church, seems to us extremely absurd. 
When the Journal solves this problem to 
our satisfaction, we have another respect- 
ing the peculiar composition of the Com- 
mittee whose report the Assembly finally 
adopted, concerning which we may ask it 
for a solution. 





THE Rev. J. T. Gibson writes us from 
Sharpsburg, Penn.: 

THE INDEPENDENT’S summary of the action 
of the Northern General Assembly in the mat- 
ter of organic union is undoubtedly correct. In 
the haste, excitement and confusion of the 
hour, it is possible that a majority of that Gen- 
eral Assembly might have voted to approve 
terms of reunion on such a basis as would 
establish a color line; but when Dr. Patterson 
says that opposition to the color line suddenly 
collapsed he allows his imagination to run 
away with him. There were two reasons for 
the unanimous adoption of the final report, but 
the principal reason is to be found in the fact 
that it did not commit the General Assembly to 
the establishing of the color line. THe INDE- 
PENDENT errs tho in supposing that this course 
would only be objected to by former New School 
men. From personal conversation with a very 
large number of the most prominent ministe1s 
in Western Philadelphia, an Old School region, I 
am convinced that four of every five, if not 
nine of every ten would oppose the recognition 
of any color line whatever. Nearly allare in 
favor of a reunion on the basis of the standards, 
but you could count on the fingers of one hand 
all that could be classed as * union at any price 
men.”” There is, however, another fact that 
should not be overlooked. No action of any 
General Assembly can bind the Presbyterian 
Church to a course that is inconsistent with her 
own standards. Anything that involves a 
change in her standards must be referred to the 
presbyteries. That this establishing of a pres- 
byterial color line involves such a change is 
evident when we read,“ A presbytery consists 
of all the ministers, etc., within a certain dis- 
tance.”’—Chap. X, Sec. II, “Book of Govern- 
ment.” The General Assembly, carried away 
by enthusiasm, might at some time be willing 
to establish acolor line, but it is not probable 
that the presbyteries would ever approve it. 


IF a denominational name is a long one it 
is always a trouble to know what to do 
with it. The little girl who said she was a 
United Brethren, and so was her mother, 
illustrated this difficulty. We do, of set 
purpose, generally cut these names short. 
Thus we are in the habit of saying Catholic 
for Roman Catholic, Methodist for Metho- 
dist Episcupal, and Episcopal for Protest- 
ant Episcopal. Fortbis brevity we hope, 
in this hurried world, to be pardoned. But 
this does not always give satisfaction. The 
Churchman says that The Christian Advo- 
cate “faults us [is that English ?] for not 
giving it the full official title of ‘ Episcopal’ 
as well as ‘Methodist.’’’ Our Episcopalian 
friends are very particular always to say 
Roman Catholic and never Catholic alone. 
But they are, most of them, equally partic- 
ular always to shorten their own name to 
Episcopal, quite dropping the designation 
Protestant; and the name Episcopal they 
never use when speaking of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. We understand 
perfectly well that the Romau Catholic 
Church is not the whole of the Catholic 
Church, only the Roman division of it; 
nevertheless the popular designation is 
enough for popular understanding, and we 
give it alone. So there are other Episcopal 
Churches, but we are not misunderstood by 
the people when we apply that term to the 
Protestant Episcopal instead of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal or the Reformed Episcopal 
Church. Brevity is a virtue, and popular 
use establishes designations quite as much 
as the vote of the body which carries them. 
The Methodists did not select their name 
for themselves, and the Disciples of Christ 
find it very hard to shake off the name of 
Campbellites, and the ‘Christians’ are 
known asC hrist-ians, and require quo- 
tation marks. 


WHEN we remarked, a long while ago, of 
President Warren’s curious and elaborate 
theory of an aretic Eden, that an arctic 
Eden is a Tertiary Eden, we meant by Eden 
the Eden of Adam and Eve, and not the 
Eden before Adam. Notwithstanding Pres- 








ident Warren’s argument on another page, 
we hold still by our proposition that we 
must go back to Tertiary times to find in 
the Arctic Zone the climatic conditions im- 
plied in the story of Eden. As to the date 
of the creation of man in Eden it appears to 
us that President Warren magnifies the 
difficulty he discovers in the discrepancies 
between the Hebrew, the Samaritan and 
the Septuagint versions of Genesis. The 
differences between them are only a few 
hundred years and have no special bearing 
on difficulties of geological chronology. 
Either one is beyond question very near the 
original form. Not one of them allows 
‘eight or ten thousand years” since Eden, 
much less since a Glacial Flood. President 
Warren’s quotation from Dr. Hicks, who 
finds that the first inhabitants of Great 
Britain came from the North, no more 
proves that those people originated in the 
Polar region than the fact that England 
was later invaded by Northmen proves that 
these pirates had an arctic origin: or than 
the fact that Nebuchadnezzar came down 
on Jerusalem from the North proves that 
Babylon is north of Jerusalem. But when 
we said that a Tertiary Eden contradicts 
the chronology of Genesis we did not give 
this as the most potent reply to the argu- 
ment which puts Eden in the present Arctic 
regions. The Bible says that Eden was near 
the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. The 
writer knew where those rivers lie, and he 
enumeraged some of the lands near these 
rivers. The Tigris, he says, is east of As- 
syria. We know where the Tigris is and 
Assyria and the Euphrates. To transport 
them to Lapland or Greenland is absurd. 
The plain statement of Genesis 1s against 
an Arctic Eden, just as geologic chronology 
forbids it. 


WE publish on page 9 the President’s re- 
vised order touching Indian schools. He 
has made a great advance on the famous 
order which all the religious bodies have 
been criticising so sharply. When a Meth- 
odist Annual Conference sent him a letter 
about it, he answered rather cavalierly, 
showing that he did not understand the 
difficulty. Now he allows Indian teachers 
to teach in the vernacular in any school 
supported wholly by benevolent societies, 
and also allows religious instruction and 
normal and theological classes in schools 
partly supported by the Government. We 
are thankful for this amelioration; but he 
does not yet understand that the Govern- 
ment has no right to put any restraint 
whatever on the character of the teaching 
in purely missionary schools. He still for- 
bids white people to teach in an Indian lan- 
guage in such schools, which is an assump- 
tion of authority utterly unwarranted. 





On the twenty-first of June,1788, the State 
of New Hampshire ratified the Federal Con- 
stitution, and by that act it established the 
Constitution as the law of the nation. Why 
it is proper to speak of New Hampshire es- 
tablishing the Constitution, every one 
knows. It was the ninth state to ratify, 
and the Constitution had provided that as 
soon as nine states should vote their ap- 
proval, the Constitution should stand asthe 
law of the land. New Hampshire, there- 
fore, occupies a unique position among the 
ratifying states, and there was a special ap- 
propriateness in the celebration last week 
of the centenary of her ratification. Other 
states have had similar celebrations, tho 
some have ailowed the event to pass unno- 
ticed. New York is to celebrate next 
month at Poughkeepsie her adoption of the 
Constitution. That was also an important 
event, for, tho nine states had already rati- 
fied, if the great State of New York had 
withheld her approval of the Constitution, 
the nation would still have been in great 
peril, and the Constitution would probably 
have been nothing more than a paper con- 
stitution. New York, therefore, like New 
Hampshire, must be proud of its action a 
hundred years ago, and it is fitting that it 
should express this pride in a worthy cele- 
bration. 


COLONEL INGERSOLL’s excuse for his blun- 
der at the Chicago Convention is no excuse 
atall. Itis true that the Convention had 
adjourned when the audience called for 
‘Ingersoll,’ and that it was transformed 
into a mass meeting. But they were the 
same men who were in the process of voting 
for a presidential candidate, and had ad- 
journed without taking a ballot for pur- 
poses of consultation. For Colonel Inger- 
soll to take advantage of the generous cail 
of all parties in the Convention to boom his 
own candidate was a bit of presumption not 
uncharacteristic of the man. The audience 
listened to him with delight until he men- 
tioned the name of Walter Q. Gresham as 
his candidate, and then he suddenly dis- 
covered what a colossal blunder he had 





made. He tried to proceed, gestured and 
beckoned to them, but they would not haye 


another word fromhim. By his blunder he | a 


is said to have ruined whatever chances his 
candidate had. If he thought it was his 
eloquence in nominating Blaine four 
years ago to a Blaine Convention that 
secured his candidate’s success then, and 
that his support of Gresham would do as 
much now, he found himself egregiously 
mistaken. A more crest-fallen man the 
city did not contain, and he retired from 
view. The Convention had all it would 
stand of Robert G. Ingersoll. 





THE attempt to revive the Connecticut 
branch of the Society of the Cincinnati con- 
cerns directly only the descendants of the 
earlier members of the Society in that state, 
Indirectly it will be of interest to a far 
larger number. The Society is one of the 
most pathetic reminders of the darkest as- 
pect of our Revolutionary history. It is the 
historical monument of the attempt made 
by the abandoned, unpaid and sorely suffer- 
ing officers of the Revolutionary Army to 
associate for the mutual relief of the desti- 
tution in which they were left at the end of 
the war. It is difficult to explain the neg- 
lect to which these meritorious patriots 
were subjected. The fact is that their 


claims for simple justice were denied and '. 


the innocent society which was no more 
than an attempt to modify the extreme suf- 
fering of some by mutual relief, called outa 
storm of ill-founded abuse on all the mem- 
bers, not even sparing General Washington. 
Allthis has now passed away and public 
opinion has corrected itself. The charitable 
purposes for which the Society was founded 
have disappeared with the occasion for 
them, and it nowstands simply on the basis 
of its own perpetuation of an historic associ- 
ation closely related to the War of Independ- 
ence. It is always the dying out of interest 
in the public history of the country which 
permits institutions of this nature to lan- 
guish. Per Contra the meeting called at 
the capitol in Hartford, appropriately on 
the coming Independence Day, for the re- 
vival of the Connecticut branch, is the al- 
most necessary result of the stimulus which 
the recent historic ¢ nniversaries have given 
to the patriotism of the people. 


WILLIAM II—King of Prussia and zm be 


peror of Germany—in his proclamation to 
tae army and navy,talked as if he were liy- 
ing in the days of the most rampant feu- 
dalism, and he himself were a feudal lord. 
The contrast between his proclamation and 
that of Frederieck LI, his honored father, 
who has just gone to his grave, called forth 
just criticism in various parts of Europe. 
We are glad to observe that in his 
subsequent proclamation, made to the 
people of Germany, this youthful ruler 
showed more wisdom. We quote his words 
as follows: 

“Called to the throne of my fathers, I have 
assumed the government, looking up to the 
King of kings, and have vowed to God that, 
after the example of my fathers. I will be a just . 
and clement prince to my people; that I will 
foster piety and the fear of God; that I[ will 
protect peace, and promote the welfare of the 
country; and that I will be a helper of the poor 
and distressed and a true guardian of the right. 
In praying God for strength to fulfill these 
kingly duties which his will imposes upon me, 
Iam supported by confidence in the Prussian 
people which a glance at our past history gives 
me.” 

It is to be hoped that William II means 
what he here says, and that this reign, be 
it longer or shorter, will furnish the proof 
thereof. A wise, just,and peaceful ruler, 
who is deeply impressed with his responsi- 
bility to God, is a great blessing to any 
people. Such, judging from the indications, 
was Frederick III, and such he would have 
been, if it had pleased God to spare his life. 


ITALY has taken up the matter of the cel- 
ebration of the fourth centenary of the dis- 
covery of America. On May 17th King 
Humbert approved and signed a decree, 
presented by the Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Instruction, in which it is proposed, as 
‘*a durable national monument to the glo- 
rious memory of Christopher Columbus,” 
‘“‘ that by the care and with the help of the 
State be published a collection of Christo- 
pher Colum bus’s writings, of all the auto- 
graphical documents illustrating the life 
and voyages of the great navigator, the at- 
tempts of his predecessors, and the trans- 
formation which his work underwent by 
the further discoveries of other Italian nay- 
igators. The collection shall be accom- 
panied by a bibliography of all the works 
published in Italy relating to Columbus 
and his discovery from 1492 up to the pres- 
ent time.”’ To further this plan an expen- 
diture of 12,000 francs annually for five years 
isordered. The decree appoints a commis” 
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sion of distinguished scholars to have 
charge of this Columbus Publication. The 
plan is undoubtedly a good one, and it 
would be still better if its scope were en- 
larged so as to include a bibliography of all 
works relating to Columbus and his dis- 
coveries, published in whatever language. 





JUDGE GILDERSLEEVE, in charging the 
jury in the Diss Debar case, took occasion 
to say emphatically that the prosecution 
against the defendants was not against 
them as ‘Spiritualists,’ but solely as con- 
spirators using Spiritualism as the means 
of swindling Mr. Luther Marsh out of his 
property. The Judge last week recurred to 
the same point in sentencing these defend- 
ants to imprisonment for six months in the 
penitentiary. He gave them just half the 
time that the law allows, and omitted to 
impose any fine on them, because the jury, 
as he told them, had recommended them to 
the mercy of the court, and he felt bound to 
pay respect to the recommendation. The 
law has nothing to do with Spiritualism as 
a religious or philosophical creed; but when 
men or women, through this or any other 
creed, or by any other means, conspire to- 
gether to commit a crime, then they must 
take the consequences of their criminal 
action. ‘This is the point well illustrated in 
this case. 

Harper’s Magazine for June contains a 
portrait of Mr. F. W. Robinson, the author 
of the story published by us this week under 
the title of ‘‘The Late Mrs. Putsey.”’ Mr. 
Robiuson has written a number of stories 
for THE INDEPENDENT during the past two 
or three years, and we doubt not that our 
readers will be glad to see what Mr. Bow- 
ker, in his article on ‘‘ London as a Literary 
Center,”’ in connection with which the por- 
trait above mentioned appeared, has to say 
of our contributor: 

“ F. W. Robinson, best known by his novel of 
Poor Humanity,’ tho a man little beyond mid- 
die age, has filled the years of a busy life with 
abundant work, being the author of nearly forty 
novels. He lives on the Surrey side of London, 
in Brixton, where, far from the madding crowd 
of Pall Mall and Piccadilly, he makes practical 
proof of how much persistent application can 
accomplish. At times he has kept up his work 
from seven to twoin the day, and from seven to 
ten at night, steadily for months, Sundays only 
excepted, tho he has also given himself long 
rests, extending at one time to two years. While 
yatwerk he is usuallya rapid writer; several of 
his novels have been written in two months, and 
one (‘ No Church’) within six weeks.” 


A MAN, in 1882, was in Kentucky indicted 
for murder. In the same year the Governor 
of Kentucky demanded his delivery as a fu- 
gitive from justice from the Governor of 
West Virginia, whither he had fled, that he 
might be brought back to Kentucky and 
there put on trial for the crime charged 
against him. The Governor of West Vir- 
ginia refused to comply with the demand; 
and after this the man, being in West Vir- 
ginia, was kidnapped by certain officers 
from Kentucky and brought into that state 
and carried to the county in which the 
crime was charged to have been committed, 
and there locked upin jail. The Governor 
of West Virginia then made a formal de- 
mand upon the Governor of Kentucky for 
his release; and with this demand the latter 
refused to comply. The case was then car- 
Tied by a writ of habeas curpus to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States: and this 
court, in a recent decision, holds that, under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, as now existing, West Virginia has 
ho remedy for this kidnapping of one of its 
inhabitants by officers from the State of 
Kentucky, except to demand the extradi- 
tion of these offending officers for trial and 
punishment against its laws. The court in- 
timated, without positively deciding the 
point, that Congress might by law provide 
for the compulsory restoration of persons 
who had been kidnapped in one state and 
forcibly carried into another state. There 
plainly ought to be some remedy for such 
an outrage against the laws of a state. 
Kidnapping is not lawful extradition, and 
ought not by the courts of a state to be re- 
garded as a method of acquiring lawful ju- 
risdiction over a party. What the Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky ought to have done with 
the demand of the Governor of West Vir- 
ginia for the release of the kidnapped party 
was t) submit the demand to the court in 
Kentucky by whose order this party was 
committed and held in custody; and then 
the court, with this demand before it, ought 
to have brought the party before it on ha- 
beas corpus, and discharged him and or- 
dered his return to West Virginia. This is 
the course that was pursued by a Pennsyl- 
vania judge in substantially similar cir- 
cumstances, at the request of Grover Cleve- 


--»-It is no wonder that the Jews have a 
great admiration for Victoria, widow of 
the Emperor Frederick. It was her story 
that raised the laugh against the Juden- 
hetze. She said that a man was arrested in 
Berlin for running out of his shop and se- 
verely beating a Jew that happened to pass 
by. ‘‘Whatdid you do that for?’ asked 
the magistrate. ‘‘ Why, he belongs to the 
people that slew my Blessed Lord.” ‘“ Yes, 
very true,’”’ replied the magistrate, ‘but 
that was eighteen hundred years ago.” 
‘*Perhaps it was,” replied the man, scratch- 
ing his head; ‘‘ but I never heard of it till 
to-day.”’ 


...-Of the eight fellowships at Cornell 
University, awarded this year on competi- 
tion, and worth four hundred dollars a year 
and free tuition, three went to young 
women in Sage College,one in math- 
ematics, one in botany, and one in architec- 
ture. Thesubjects in which the young men 
succeeded were modern languages, history, 
physics, English literature and philosophy. 
Everywhere that the women are admitted 
into our colleges they prove their right, and 
are cheered for it, as in the case of the 
woman who last week took the first A.B. 
degree from Columbia College. 


....The Southern Churchman quotes 
our comment on Dr. Rainsford’s article in 
our columns on Deaconesses, in which we 
asked ‘“‘ whether it would not be well to es- 
tablish an order of deacons in that Church; 
for there is, in the Episcopal Church, no lay 
order of men whose service would corre- 
spond to that of the proposed deaconesses.”’ 
The Southern Churchman adds: 

“ The point is well taken. The apostolic order 
of deacons should be restored. The Threefold 
Ministry is incomplete without it. We have 
retained the name, but we have virtually lost 
the order.” 


...-Mr. Boutelle, of Maine, just before the 
Chicago Convention adjourned, offered the 
following plank to be added to the Repub- 
lican platform and it was added unani- 
mously: 

“The first concern of all good government is 
the virtue and sobriety of the people and the 
purity of their homes. The Republican Party 
cordially sympathizes with all wise and well- 
directed efforts for the promotion of temperance 
and morality.” 

Tho it came late, and is mild, it indicates 
much more than it expresses. 


....-Lawyer Dunn, of this city, who gave 
legal advice to the embezzling teller of the 
Manhattan Bauk in stealing the funds of 
the bank, and induced him to steal more 
than he otherwise would have done, last 
week received his counsel fees from Judge 
Barrett in the form of a sentence to Sing 
Sing for nine years and eight months at 
hard labor. This is larger pay than he had 
bargained for. The lesson is that lawyers 
had better not use their legal talents to 
help criminals in violating the laws of the 
land. 


....Peter wrote very wisely when he 
penned the following words: “If any man 
speak, let him speak as the oracles of God.”’ 
This is good counsel for the preacher of the 
Gospel, for the professor in a theological 
seminary, for the editor of a religious news- 
paper, and for every one who undertakes to 
give religious instruction to others. There 
is no danger that the Church will make too 
much of the authority of the Bible as the 
guide of faith and practice. The danger 
lies wholly in the opposite direction. 


....No one ever carefully read what Jesus 
of Nazareth said, as reported in the plain 
and simple story of his life, without being 
impressed with the wonderful supremacy 
and wisdom with which he spake. He was 
at sight, and’ on the spot, without delay for 
deliberation and thought, absolute master 
of any topic to which his attention was 
called. The best thought of the race has 
seen no Occasion for correcting his sayings. 
No being on earth ever spake with so much 
effect upon mankind. 


.... We have again and again urged our 
readers to become systematic students of 
the Bible. We shall continue to do so. 
Those who have not tried the experiment 
have no idea of the effect which, in the 
course of a few months even, would be pro- 
duced in their minds and hearts. If one will 
study the Book until he really acquires a 
taste for the study, he will be very sure to 
continue it during the remainder of his life. 
He will feel the need of it just as much as 
he does of his daily food. 


..». The supreme test of one’s moral char- 
acter, asit really is, may be found in the 
attitude of his heart toward God. If, in 
this relation he is wrong, he cannot be truly 
right anywhere else. Noamount of mere 
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of harmony with God. God is in himself 
infinitely excellent, and not to love him su- 
premely isto be a sinner. Our first and 
‘highest duty is that of godliness. Ungodli- 
ness is the central root of all sin. 


.... The law of God in respect to divorce, 
as stated by Jesus Christ, is that the mar- 
riage relation is permanent during the life 
of the parties, not to be dissolved or abro- 
gated except for the offense of adultery on 
the part of either. Any law of man that 
terminates the relation for any other reason 
contradicts the law of God, and should, by 
the Church in dealing with the subject of 
marriage and divorce, be regarded as having 
no validity whatever. 


....There is an idea, far too prevalent, 
that productive toil on the part of woman 
is a disparagement to her dignity. A sillier 
and more senseless idea never entered the 
braiu of mortals, whether male or female. 
A woman must have her passage through 
life paid by somebody. Is there any good 
reason why she should have an absolutely 
free ticket? None whatever. She owes to 
the world at least an equivalent for what 
she gets from it. 


..Christ, tho the gentlest of beings, and 
full of compassion toward the sinning and 
the suffering, nevertheless knew how to be 
severe when the occasion called for it. No 
words that ever fell from human lips can 
exceed the pungency and terribleness of 
his denunciations of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, especially during his last passover 
week. They were. as a class, base men, and 
he exposed them in all the nakedness of 
their depravity. 


... Just as General Boulanger is sinking 
out of sight he has the satisfaction of hav- 
ing received nearly forty thousand dollars 
for his new book, ‘‘ The German Invasion.” 
That is the largest sum ever received by a 
French author on publication of his book, 
altho M. Henri Laserre, whose edition of the 
Gospels has been put on the Index by the 
Pope, received about three times as much 
for the successive editions of his ‘* Our Lady 
of Lourdes.” 


....“‘Itis a condition that confronts us, 
not a theory,” said President Cleveland in 
his Free Trade message. A good illustra- 
tion of this language is furnished by his own 
attitude on Civil Service reform. The Pres- 
ident professes theoretically to be a Civil 
Service reformer; but, alas! for his consist- 
ency, he is confronted by a clamorous 
Democracy that wants all the offices. The 
*condition,’’ and not the ‘‘ theory,” governs 
him. 


...Itis to be regretted that the discus- 
sion of the Fisheries treaty in the Senate 
should be so strongiy marked by partisan 
proclivities. There are objections to the 
treaty which ought to address themselves 
alike to Democrats and Republicans, with- 
out making it a question of party politics at 
all, with the Democratic Senators all on 
one side and the Republican Senators on 
the other. 


....The fears for the safety of Stanley 
have been increased by the r@ort of de- 
serters that he has been obliged to encamp, 
and was in danger of having his force 
annihilated by hostile natives. Even yet 
these rumors are not fully sustained; but it 
is evident that his expedition is in much 
more danger than ever Emin Bey has been 
in. 


....One who has bowed his head under the 
weight of a great and afflictive bereavement, 
and derived therefrom a great spiritual ben- 
efit, has gained far more than he has lost, 
alike in quantity and quality. Such suffer- 
ings are really “‘blessings in disguise.’’ 
They tax the heart, and yet they more bless 
it than tax it. Happy is the man who can 
truly say ‘‘ It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted.”’ 


....Judging from the talk in the Demo- 
cratic papers, one would conclude that 
Grover Cleveland is by no means the con- 
spicuous figure in the Democratic ticket for 
President and Vice-President. Ex-Senator 
Thurman is the candidate that calls forth 
the most glorification. The tail of the kite 
seems to be the larger part of it. 


...-‘She hath done what she could,” is 
the commendation of Christ on the act of 
Mary, who had just anointed his head with 
precious dintment, in testimony of her love. 
This act, he said, should be spoken of as a 
‘*memorial of her,’ wherever ‘‘ the Gospel 
should be preached throughout the whole 
world.”’” She honored her Lord, and he hon- 
ored her. 


....President Polk took strong ground 
in favor of the one-term principle in respect 








land when he was Governor of this state. 


morality toward men can put the stamp of 
purity and holiness upon a heart that is out 





to the President of the United States, and 


strongly in favor ofthis principle, and there 
is no doubt that he has abandoned it, and 
now hopes thatthe people will re-elect 
him. 

....One who makes Christ his friend will 
never be without a friend. The Godhead 
of the Universe—Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost—smiles complacently upon that 
man. His name is in “ the book of life.” 
He will stand on the right hand of the 
great Judge in the final day. 


....Mr. Gladstone’s tribute in the English 
Parliament to the memory of Frederick ITI, 
was that of a great and splendid man to 
another great and splendid man—the one 
being living and the other dead. There are 
no other lips on the globe that the tribute 
so well befits. 


....The Buffalo Courier and the Albany 
Times are discussing the question whether 
President Cleveland is a citizen of Buffalo. 
The question is one of no importance ; yet 
the Times seems to have the best of the 
argument against his Buffalo citizenship. 


.... The River and Harbor bill, as doctored 
by the Senate committee, has reached the 
stately proportions of more than twenty- 
ove million dollars,which is more by nearly 
three millions than any similar bill ever 
passed by Congress. 


....The Galveston News answers the 
question—‘‘ Why men labor ?”’ by saying: 
‘*Because they can’t get a living in any 
better way.’ This is good political econo- 
my. To most men there is no other way of 
yetting a living. 


....Four years ago it was “‘Cleveland and 
Reform.” What willit benow? The Dem- 
ocrats, in view of Mr. Cleveland’s record, 
will find 1t difficult to make much headway 
with the ‘‘Reform” shout. 


.... It will be Tippecanoe and Morton too. 








THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Upon the wisdom of a nominating con- 
vention depends the success of a Presiden- 
tial campaign. A blunder in the selection 
of candidates or in the framing of a plat- 
form may be fatal to a party, and yet the 
conditions attending such conventions seem 
to make wise conclusions an accident rather 
than a certainty. All is clamor and con- 
fusion to the onlooker. Men act like 
school-boys in a wild frolic, come together 
to have a good time rather than to engage 
in a serious business. What rational influ- 
ence can brass bands, processions of uni- 
formed clubs, bearing torch-lights or twirl- 
ing red, white and blue parasols, have 
in deciding who is the fittest man to 
nominate? How can delegates be con- 
vinced that this man will make a better 
candidate than that because he has the 
largest processions, the biggest brass 
land, the most popular glee club, the 
handsomest badgps, the loudest shouters, 
and the greatest number of portraits 
hung in public places or carried about by 
“sandwich” men? And yet the activity of 
the various booms is measured by these 
things, and candidates are said to be gain- 
ing or losing according to “the sound and 
show made in their behalf. That there is 
great confidence in this method of couduct- 
ing acanvass is evident from the fact that it 
is attended with an enormous _ outlay. 
Shouters are brought from a distance by 
the hundred and thousand, and their board 
and railroad fares paid; bands of music and 
glee clubs are hired; rooms rented and 
fitted up at great expense; badges, transpa- 
rencies and portraits ordered in large quan- 
tities; and all sorts of devices resorted to 
—and all with the purpose of making votes 
inthe Convention. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars would not be poured out so liber- 
ally but for the conviction that something 
is accomplished by it. And !yet, after all, 
the honor may go to some one whose name 
has scarcely been mentioned, and for the 
advancement of whose candidacy not a dol- 
lar has been spent! 

How do conventions escape fatal blun- 
ders amidst all this confusion and excite- 
4 ment? Because the leaders among the 
delegates hold themselves aloof from the 
noisy demonstrations and keep cool heads 
on their shoulders. They are constantly on 
their guard against the perils of reckless 
enthusiasm which might at any time create 
a stampede in the Convention and lead to 
-disastrous results. The galleries are filled 
withinflammable elements, outnumbering 
the delegates almost ten to one, and it is 
possible at any time to carry the Conven- 
tion off its feet by the demonstrations of the 
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every side. Under the arrangement by 
which tickets are distributed it is hardly 
possible to “‘pack” the galleries. Each 
delegate has four tickets at his disposal and 
gives them generaily to visitors from his 
own district and state without regard to 
his presidential preference. Besides this, a 
certain number of tickets are awarded for 
use in the city where the Convention is 
held, and each member of the National 
Committee has control of a few. Every 
candidate, therefore, has his quota of sup- 
porters in the galleries. 

There have been open attempts in the 
crowded galleries to confuse and stampede 
the Convention, notably when the Califor- 
nia delegation gave its solid vote on the 
first ballot for Blaine, but the Convention 
took it all as quietly as the platform; ard 
so it was with the shouting for other candi- 
dates. The Convention seemed to feel that 
a great responsibility rested upon it and 
that it must keep cool. As Ingersoll said, 
in his after-convention address Friday 
night, they kept the ‘“‘ hurrah out of their 
lungs”? that they might have ‘sense in 
their heads.” 

The nominating speeches were, on the 
whole, quite ordinary specimens of oratory. 
No one of them was equal to the address of 
Temporary Chairman Thurston. Some of 
them were received with louder demonstra- 
tions, as was to be expected; but none 
pleased the cultivated ear as did the grace- 
ful, rounded sentences of the gentleman 
from Nebraska. His reference to Mr. 
Blaine was most adroit. He began it with 
a eulogy and ended it with a eulogy; and 
yet he told the Convention it would bea 
‘political crime’ to nominate the man 
from Maine against his own wishes. It 
was a bold thing to say, yet it was said 
so skillfully that even from the galleries 
came no very loud volume of dissent. Ora- 
tory has counted for much less in this Con- 
vention than in many previous conventions, 
and delegates may be heard saying that 
elaborate nominating speeches are a bore, 
and ought to be done away with. Governor 
Foraker’s speech nominating Senator Sher- 
man stirred most enthusiasm. The sen- 
tences were short and ringing, and the Gov- 
ernor knows how to stir the enthusiasm of 
the ‘‘ boys.” He is suspected of attempting 
to play the Garfield réle in this Convention. 
A Foraker Club has paraded the streets 
daily with transparencies bearing Foraker’s 
picture and Foraker legends on two sides, 
while the other two sides »re devoted, with 
a show of impartiality , to Senator Sherman. 
=~ An amusing incident occurred on Thurs- 
day in the debate on a paragraph in the re- 
port of the Committee on Rules. Senator 
Hoar, the chairman of the Massachusetts 
delegation, objected to the wording of the 
rule on the election of alternates, and a 
long discussion ensued. Finally, the Sena- 
tor whose every word, intonation and ges- 
ture bespeak the cultivated New England- 
er, ascended the platform and read the 
amendment he had offered and which in re- 
sponse to request he had reduced to writing. 
A motion was then made to refer the whole 
subject, including the amendment, back to 
the Committee. This motion was warmly 
supported by a Californian: ‘‘I want the 
Committee,” said he, ‘to take the Senator’s 
amendment and putit in proper language.” 
The Conventfon seemed stunned for a mo- 
ment and then it broke into round after 
round of laughter, and the Californian sank 
very low into his seat, while all New Eng- 
land wondered at his audacity. It was, of 
course, a very innocent remark on his part. 

The Anti-Saloon Republicans have been 
here in force. They opened rooms 1m the 
Royal Insurance Building, a few doors 
from the Grand Pacific Hotel. The members 
of the deputation appointed at the last 
Anti-Saloon Conference in New York, met 
and organized with Mr. Albert Griffin as 
chairman and Col. A. S. Bacon as secre- 
tary. Committees were appointed to wait 
on the state delegations, and especially the 
members of the Platform Committee, and 
no effort was spared to secure the end 
aimed at. On the evening of Tuesday a 
sub-committee, of which Dr. H. K. Carroll 
was chairman, appeared before the Plat- 
form Committee, of which Mr. Albert Grif- 
fin was a member, and offered for consider- 
ation and adoption a resolution which would 
be satisfactory to the Anti-Saloon element. 
Dr. Carroll was heard for fifteen minutes 
in support of it, and was closely listened 
to by the Committee,of which Mr.McKinley 
was chairman. Mrs. J. Ellen Foster was 
was also beard in bebalf of a resolution of 
similar purport which she had drawn up; 
she spoke at length and very eloquently, 
and made a profound impression. A ma- 
jority of the committee were unquestion- 
ably in favor of an AntiSaloon plank in 
the ;:latform, but the sub committee, which 
was made up of strong opponents of the 





plank, defeated the wish of the Committee, 
and the platform was reported without so 
much as a mention of the subject. As soon 
as the report was read a single speech was 
heard in its favor and then the previous 
question was applied and debate was shut 
off. The fear was expressed that if an 
Anti-Saloon plank were ivserted, Ohio, 
Ulinois and Wisconsin would go Demo- 
cratic; but many were disappointed and 
expressed the opinion that the action of the 
Committee was most unwise. Even the 
Chicago Tribune, and this is saying much 
for a Chicago paper, criticised the plank on 
internal revenue as a blunder. 

The Chicago Republican press, excepting 
the Evening Journal, scarcely mentioned 
the Anti-Saloon cause. They reported the 
hearing on behalf of woman suffrage at 
length, but gave only a few lines to that of 
the Anti-Saloon deputation. They did not 
even publish the resolution proposed, and 
the Associated Press seems to have passed 
it by utterly. This may possibly be good 
politics, but it is certainly not good jour- 
nalism. The Convention was not, however, 
a whisky convention. The bar-rooms and 
saloons did not seem to be overcrowded, 
nor were many drunken men to be seen. 
The writer looked into the bar-room of the 
Grand Pacific, during one of the most 
crowded days at that great establishment, 
and found in front of a bar that might ac- 
commodate fifty only twelve men. On the 
streets around Convention Hall scores of 
stands have been erected for the sale of 
Jemonade and milk shakes, and they have 
done an excellent business, too. 

The delegates are a fine-looking set of 
men, and one can look down from the plat- 
form into the faces of many distinguished 
men. Ohio has four such in Foraker, 
Foster, Butterworth and McKinley; New 
York three in Depew, Hiscock and Miller; 
and Illinois has both her Senators and sev- 
eral Congressmen. Of Senators, three, 
Farwell, Hiscock and Stewart, were on the 
Platform Committee, while Senator Hoar 
was the spokesman of the Massachusetts 
delegation. 

A feature of the Convention and of the 
canvass for the candidates has been the 
presence of women. Women have been 
present in the galleries and on the stage in 
large numbers, and women have been an 
attraction at the headquarters of most of 
the candidates. They were in constant at- 
tendance in the Allison and Harrison rooms 
to welcome visitors and to pin badges on 
their coats. 

CHICAGO, Saturday, June 23d, 
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THE ANTI-SALOON APPEAL TO 
THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


THE National Anti-Saloon Republican 
Conference, held in New York last May, 
appointed a deputation of two from each 
state represented to attend the National 
Republican Convention and ask for an 
Anti Saloon plank in the platform. The 
deputation met in Chicago and named a 
committee to appear before the Committee 
on Resolutions to presert a plank and ask 
its adoption. Dr. H. K. Carroll, of THE 
INDEPENDENT staff, as chairman of this 
committee, appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, presented a plank, 
and addressed the Committee as follows 
in fa* or of its adoption : 





ADDRESS OF DR. CARROLL. 


Gentlemen of the Committee: We ask 
you to adopt as part of the platform of the 
National Republican Convention the fol- 
lowing plank: 

“The drinking saloon is the enemy of civili- 
zation and humanity, and has become a vicious 
and potent factor in American politics in open 
alliance with the Democratic Party. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States naving re- 
affirmed the rightful power of the several states 
over. the liquor traffic, the people have the 
right and should have the opportunity to deal 
with this question, through the agency of the 
ballot, by the adoption of such measures as pub- 
lic sentiment will make most effective, and the 
exercise of this popular right should not be 
prevented or hindered. We congratulate the 
country upon the advance in public sentiment 
and in legislation on this subject, and the Re- 
publican Party, whenever and wherever in- 
trusted with power, will give effect to the popu- 
lar will in relation to this as to other ques- 
tions.” 

This plank is based on that fundamental 
idea of our Republic which was so aptly ex- 
pressed by Abraham Lincoln in the words: 
This isa ‘‘Government of the people, by 
the people and for the people’; and still 
more pithily by General Grant in the fa- 
mous phrase: ‘‘ The will of the people is 
the law of the land.” This plank asserts 
this principle and applies it to the question 
of the liquor traffic. That this application 





is as just and true as the principle itself is 
affirmed by so high an authority as the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Allow 
me to quote two sentences from the decision 
of that great tribuual in the Kansas cases : 

“We cannot.” says the Court, in stating the 
facts on which legislation against the liquor 
traffic is based--“* We cannot shut out of view 
the fact, within the knowledge of all, that the 
public health, the public morals, and the public 
safety may be endangered by the general use 
of intoxicating drinks; nor the fact, established 
by statistics, accessible to every one, that the 
idleness, disorder, pauperism and crime exist- 
ingin the country are, in some degree at least, 
traceable to this evil.” 


Upon this basis of undisputed facts, the 
Court proceeds to this conclusion: 


“If, therefore, a state deems the absolute 
prohibition of the manufaeture and sale within 
her limits of intoxicating liquors for other than 
meiical, scientific and manufacturing purposes, 
to be necessary to the peace and security of so- 
ciety, the courts cannot, without usurping legis- 
lative functions, override the will of the people 
as thus expressed by their chosen representa- 
tives.” 

We stand with the Supreme Court on this 
unshakable foundation, and ask, not that 
this Convention should declare the Saloon 
an outlaw, but that,in harmony with the 
facts set forth and the principles defined by 
the Supreme Court, you pledge the faith of 
the Republican Party to give the people 
everywhere all reasonable opportunity to 
outlaw it, and to aid them in controlling 
and restricting it where it is nt outlawed. 

There are many and weighty reasons in 
favor of the adoption ef such a policy as 
this by the Republican Party, and I | eg to 
mention a few of them: 

1. Because the policy is Republican in 
character. The Republican Party in all its 
history has never consulted its fears or its 
prejudices; but all its victories have been 
won by a bold and manly appeal to the 
Right and to the people. We are simply 
asking you to take the side of the Right and 
the people in a contest which the immortal 
Lincoln declared a greater contest than 
that against slavery. 

2. Because the Raster resolution, adopted 
as part of the platform of 1872, has been 
widely interpreted as committing the Re- 
publican Party to the side of the Saloon. 
Unfair as that interpretation is, it has been 
used, and still is used, to the hurt of the 
Party, and it ought not to be allowed to do 
further mischief. 

3. Because the people ask it. They ask it 
of the Republican Party, because the Re- 
publican Party is the party of the people. 
It has never had a policy in opposition to 
the people; it has never elected a President 
who was not a man of the people. This 
question of the Saloon is pre-éminently the 
question of the people. It lies close to their 
heart. They see the evils of the Saloon; 
they bear its burdens; they look upon it as 
a nuisance and a curse, and they insist that 
it be abated. All the moral forces of socie- 
ty are againstit. There is not a Church in 
the land that defends or approves it. Syn- 
ods and conferences and assemblies de- 
nounce it yearly with increasing emphasis. 
Great Churches, like the Methodist Episco- 
pal, with more than 2,000,000 members, are 
solid against it, and make complicity with 
ita ground of excommunication. The vari- 
ous temperance societies have thousands 
upon thousands of members who are sworn 
to oppose it to the uttermost. If the men 
and women who constitute the moral force 
of this country form the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our population, then the over- 
whelming majority of our population are 
against the Saloon. 

4. Because a clear majority of the millions 
of voters are in favor of the restriction or 
suppression of the Saloon. In eight North- 
ern States, including Maine, Michigan, 
Ohio and Oregon, nearly a million of votes 
were cast in favor of absolute Prohibition, 
the extremest method of dealing with the 
Saloon, being a clear majority of 180,000. 
In the border state of Tennessee 117,504 votes 
were cast for Constitutional Prohibition, 
and in the Southern State of Texas 129,273 
Remembering that in the Bourbon State of 
Kentucky Prohibition prevails in 75 coun- 
ties out of 119; that in Missouri 49 coun- 
ties out of 82 have just been carried for 
Prohibition, while the Saloon has almost 
been driven out of Mississippi, Georgia, 
South Carolina and other states; that in 
Pennsylvania 49 counties were carried for 
Local Option ten years ago; and that in 
every state there is more or less territory 
under Prohibition—remembering all this, 
I say, have we not good reason for claiming 
that the greater part of the voting popula- 
tion of the country is really against the Sa- 
loon ? 

5. Because in platform and in legislation 
the Republican Party is, in most of the 
states, already an Anti-Saloon party. In 











the last two years the Republican Partyin 
thirty states has declared for restrictive or _ 


prohibitory measures, and Republican 
members of legislature are responsible for 
the adoption of such measures wherever in 
the North they have been placed on the 
statute-books. The Republican Party has 
gone too far in this direction to retreat. It 
cannot turn and compete with the Demo- 
cratic Party for Saloon support. 1t has of- 
fended the Saloon element beyond the 
power of apology to appease. It has en- 
couraged the Anti-Saloon element beyond 
the turning-point for retreat. But if it can- 
not retreat, it cannot stand still. It must 
go forward or it will be left behind. It 
must go on or cease to hold its own forces or 
control its own destiny. It must stand 
ready everywhere to enact the will of the 
people into such legislation as will restrict 
where restriction is demanded; and wil] 
submit where submission, in the form of 
Local Option or Constitutional Prohibition, 
is demanded. Wherever the Republican 
Party faithfully does this it will be in 
power and remain in power. 

6. Because it will heal division. Thou- 
sands of impatient voters have already left 
the party because they have lost faith in 
its promises and purposes. They are lead- 
ing a forlorn hope; but they are leading it 
so as to hurt the old party. Adopt this 
plank and you cut the nerve of Third Party 
life and our own will come back to us, and 
thousands who have never voted with us 
willcome with them. That this is not a 
matter of conjecture it is easy to show from 
the election returns. In New Jersey, where 
the Republican Party declared for Local 
Option, the Third Party vote fell from 19,- 
808 in 1886 to about 12,000 in 1887; in Penn- 
sylvania, where the Republican Party en- 
acted an effective restrictive law, and 
passed a bill to submit a constitutional 
amendment, the Third Party vote fell 
off from 32,458 in 1886 to 18,471 in 
1887. In Michigan, where the Repub- 
lican Party submitted a Constitutional 
Amendment and enacted a County Local 
Option Law, the Third Party vote fell from 
25,179 in 1886 to 18,530 in 1887. On the con- 
trary, the Third Party vote has steadily in- 
creased in New York and reached nearly 42- 
000, because the Republican Party failed 
to keep its pledge to the temperance peop, 
All this shows that the Third Party rote 
as sensitive to Republican action as.— 
cury is to heat. Wherever the Republica 
Party responds to the reasonable demdnds 
of the temperance sentiment, the Third 
Party loses; wherever the Republican Par- 
ty fails thus to respond, the Third Party 
gains. 

7. Because it will preven. further divis- 
ion. There are not a few Republicans 
who are anxiously awaiting the action of 
this Convention to determine their future 
course. If this Convention is mute, or if it 
gives an equivocal expression on this great 
question they will refuse longer to be called 
Republicans. We may reason with them; 
we may assure them that their only 
hope is in our party; we may character- 
ize their conduct as foolish and still they 
will leave us. They will say, despite the 
record of the past in most of the states, 
that your refusal to listen to this de 
mand indicates that you care more for 
Saloon than Anti-Saloon support. These 
men will be satisfied with the plank we ask 
you to adopt, and they will stay in the 
party and wor, for it with the enthusiasm 
which devotion to moral questious always 
kindles. 

8. Because refusal on your part would, in 
face of the organized effort made to secure 
your favorable action, and the strong ap- 
peals presented to you, be regarded by 
thousands as equivalent to a positive dec- 
laration for the Saloon, and the effect would 
be disastrous to the party. We do not ad- 
vocate, defend or excuse secession from the 
party; but we do believe that their motive 
would be not so much disloyalty to party 
as loyalty to a deep conviction that, to 
adapt a phrase of Mr. Lincoln’s, this 
nation cannot endure half drunk and half 
sober. 

In conclusion, as the Saloon, according to 
the Supreme Court, endangers ‘‘the pub- 
lic health, the public morals and the public 
safety,’ and causes ‘idleness, disorder, 
pauperism and crime.” and as, according 
to the same high authority the people may 
absolutely prohibit it if they deem it neces- 
sary, we ask your adoption of this plank 
because it is right in principle and policy; 
because it is needed to correct the false im- 
pression created by the Raster resolution; 
because it is demanded by the people; be- 
cause it is in harmony with party action 1n 
most of the states; because it will heal 
division and prevent further division; and 
because refusal would be.disastrous to the 


party. 
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THE CANADA PRESBYTERIAN 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


BY THE REV. J. B. FRAZER. 





THE Assembly convened in St. Matthew’s 
church, Halifax, N.S., on the evening of 
the 13th of June, and continued in session 
till the evening $f the 21st. Halifax, 
founded in 1749, is the capital of Nova Sco- 
tia, and acity of historicinterest. It is also 
beautiful for situation, being built on a pe- 
ninsula between Bedford Basin and the 
Northwest Arm, two beautiful bays of the 
Atlantic running some miles inland from 
the narrow entrance of the harbor which is 
one of the finest in the world, and is said to 
be the most strongly fortified of any in 
America. St. Matthew’s Church has a his- 
tory. Originally called Mather’s Church it 
was the first ‘‘ Protestant Dissenting Meet- 
ing House’? in Canada. It has been Pres- 
byterian since 1783, and numbers among its 
pastors a Rev. Dr. Cleveland, the great- 
grandfather of President Cleveland. 

The retiring Moderator, the Rev. Dr. 
Burns, in his sermon from II Kings vii, 9, 
most eloquently set forth ‘the sin in- 
volved,’ ‘the risk incurred” of withhold- 
ing ‘‘ good tidings,” and ‘‘ the obligation of 
the Church”’ to “‘ go and tell’’ the world of 
Christ. The new Moderator, the Rev. W. 
T. McMullen, of Woodstock, Ont., was 
unanimously elected, and throughout the 
Assembly amply justified the choice that 
had been made. 

During the year 8 of our ministers and 
one of our missionaries entered into rest, 
and 13 were permitted to retire and added 
tothe honor roll of the Fathers who bave 
laid the foundations of our Canadian Pres- 
byterianism. Applications were received 
from ministers of other churches—Presby- 
terian ohurches of Scotland and the United 
States, Reformed Episcopal, Baptist and 
Congregational for admission to our minis- 
try, and on various conditions granted. 

A whole evening sederunt was given to 
each of the three principal missions of the 
Church, and the time was too short to con- 
sider any but the most interesting features 
of our expanding work. The Home Mission 
reports, Kast and West, are full of impres- 

ve and encouraging facts and figures. In 
& Synod of the Maritime Provinces 150 
fields, with 2,500 families have been supplied 
at a cost of 314,000,the half of which was 
contributed by the fields supplied; 56 con- 
gregations received help in supporting their 
ministers to the amount of $7,135, but con- 
tributed 366,128 themselves, and gave be- 
sides to the various schemes of the Church 
$3,791. In the whole Western Section 744 
fields witb 8,381 families were supplied at a 
cost of over $38,000, the fields raisiug in ad- 
dition $48,636; 135 congregations were sup- 
plemented to the amount of over 327,000, 
but contributing themselves $88,651 for 
stipend and over 310,000 to the schemes of 
the Church. The Home Mission work with 

the rapid settlement and development of 
the country is demanding and receiving the 
ever-increasing liberality of the Church. 
Canadians are patriots as well as Christians, 
and for their country’s sake as well as 
Christ’s are determined that their land 
shall be the Lord’s. The most encouraging 
thing in connection with this work is 
the rapid development of mission stations 
into congregations, and through the Aug- 
mentation Fund of weak congregations into 
self-sustaining pastoral charges In the 
West five years ago there were 256 aug- 
Mented congregations, now but 136. In the 
Eastin the same time the nuwber of self- 
sustaining cungregations has doubled, aud 
the most gratitying thing is that the con 
tributions of aided congregations per mem- 
ber are far above the average of tne whole 
Church. In the Northwest there bave been 
erected in 5 years 15 manses, 4 church- 
manses and 90 churches at a cost of $127,000 
by the nelp of $49,000 from the Church and 
Manse Fund. 

Home Mission work among the French- 
Speaking Koman Catholics, which com- 
pose nearly one-third of the population of 
Canada, in the province of Quebec, is a sep- 
arate scheme under the name of French 
Evangelization, and is prosecuted by col- 
portage work, mission schools and preach- 
ing. The report this year is more encour- 
aging than ever before. Sixteen colpor- 
teurs are employed, and during the year 
3,014 Scriptures and 22,000 French tracts 
and pamphlets have been distributed. 
Nearly 40,000 homes were visited, where 
the Word was read and the Gospel story 
told. Twenty-eight teachers are employed 
in the twenty-one mission schools in which 
the Bible has a foremost place, as it ought 

to have in allouc schools. Every year reg- 











isters a large number of conversions in 
these schools, and the scholars returning 
to their homes spread abroad the blessed 
Gospel they have heard. The school work 
is to be extended this year by the purchase 
of the Ottowa Ladies’ College Building. 
Nearly 100 pupils are maintained in these 
schools by nearly as many Sabbath-schools. 
There are eighty preaching stations supplied 
by thirty-eight missionaries and catechists, 
at which there are over 1,000 families of 
members and adherents which contributed 
$4,584 last year, in addition 315,585 granted 
bythe Board. New work is to be under- 
tuken along the north shore of the St. Law- 
rence, where for over 300 miles there is not 
a Protestant church. Total receipts last 
year, $33,256, this $41,731; nearly twenty-five 
per cent. increase. 

The progress of our Foreign Mission work 
is still most gratifyingin all our fields— 
China, India, New Hebrides, Trinidad and 
Demarara, and Northwestern Canada 
(among the heathen Indians). We have at 
work 27 missionaries (ordained), over 22 
lady missionaries and teachers, and over 
100 native preachers, catechists, colpor- 
teurs, and preachers in our various fields. 
The total contribntion for the year is $86,- 
866, as against $69,000 last year. May it bea 
round $100,000 next! We have opened a new 
field in Honan, China, with a staff of two 
ordained and one medical missionary, with 
a trained Canadian nurse. Two of these 
are sent out and maintained by two of our 
colleges—Kuox and Queen’s. Three of our 
foreign missionaries are supported by three 
of our congregations severally. At the As- 
sembly it was announced that the salary of 
ove of our missionaries for this year had 
been guaranteed by a minister who does not 
want his name known. Our Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, organized ouly 
eleven years ago, coptributed over $23,000 
this year, as against $18,500 last year. The 
Assembly was addressed by the Rev. J. 
Wilkie, M.A., at home on furlough after 
nine years’ work in India. He gave a thrill- 
ing account of the hindrances and successes 
of the mission, and convinced all that the 
Gospel in India is on the eve of triumphs 
which shall rejoice the heart of the Chris- 
tian world. The first congregation there, 
tho having only 45 members, supports its 
own pastor, two native workers in a neigh- 
boring field, and sent this year $156 as a 
contribution to the general fund. In For- 
mosa, China, the work continues to expand 
marvelously. The mission is but 16 years 
old, and has now 50 chapels, 51 native 
preachers (fully qualified), two native pas- 
tors, a training college, a girls’ school, a 
fine hospital, 2,650 baptized converts, 84 
elders and 60 deacons. When it isremem- 
bered that there have at no time been more 
than two missionaries in this field, and 
much of the time but one, we may welisay, 
** What hath God wrought !”’ 

The Report on the State of Religion 
brought ‘‘from every part of the Dominion 
cheering tidings of a deepening interest in 
the work of the Church.’”’ Thousands have 
been added to the membership during the 
year for hundreds added in the British 
Presbyterian churches. Elders are realiz- 
ing their responsibility, thé prayer-meet- 
ings are largely attended, family worship is 
maintained, the Sabbath is observed, the 
young are instructed, vnd the spirit of lib- 
erality is growing. Recommendations were 
adopted emphasizing the importance of the 
work of the eidersbip, of evangelistic ser- 
vices, of tamily worship, and of the memo- 
rizing of Scripture by the youny, if the 
Cuurch is to be extended and estavlished. 

The Report on Temperance shows clearly 
that our Caourch as a whole is sound on this 
vital question, Mivis:ers and office-bearers 
are aimost- without exception total ab- 
stainers, and trom 75 to 100 per cent. of the 
membership. It was abiy presented, and 
its discussion occupied a whole sederunt. 
‘The two points on which there was any dif- 
ference of opinion were the statement that 
**the liquor traffic is contrary to the Word 
of God,’’ and “that it is tne duty of the 
state to pass a Prohibitory law.” A small 
section not opposed to pronibition are not 
clear as to the Scripturainess of it, or as to 
the right of the Caurch to propose civil leg- 
islation. The resolution on which the whole 
discussion turned, was passed by an over- 
wheiming majority in this form: ‘* The As- 
sembly again declares its conviction that 
the general traffic in intoxicating liquors is 
contrary to the Word of God and the Spirit 
of the Christian religiou, that total prohi- 
bition is the most etfective form of tem- 
perance legislation, that it is the hignest 
degree expedient that an effective prohibi- 
tory law be passed, and that therefore the 
Assembly urges upon all the members of 
the Church to use all legitimate means to 
secure such legislation.’”’ Politicians are 
beginning to reckon with Church courts 
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and feel the pressure of Christian public 
sentiment there expressed. The Churches 
are all for prohibition, and the Presbyterian 
is in the van. 

An evening was given to the reports on 
Sabbath Observance and Sabbath-schools. 
The Sabbath Observance report was an en- 
couraging and hopeful one. By recommen- 
dation of last Assembly a Dominion Alli- 
ance has been formed, representing all the 
Churches, “ for the protection and preserva- 
tion of the due observance of the Lord’s 
Day,’’ which bas already gone vigorously to 
work, and has a great future betore it. 
Legislation is being sought to punish em- 
ployers of Sunday labor. Railway com- 
panies—the chief of sinners against the 
Sabbath—are being solicited to co-operate 
with each other to reduce to a minimum, or 
stop altogether, their Sunday traffic. If a 
similar alliance in the United States were 
working along the same lines and co-operat- 
ing with the Canadian Alliance, there 
would be hope of America preserving what 
Europe has so largely lost—the priceless 
boon of a weekly day of rest. 

There is hope of every Church which feeds 
the lambs. In our 1,534 Sabbath-schoois re- 
porting there are 13,500 teachers and officers, 
118,800 scholars, of which 3,680 professed 
their faith in Christ last year. Twenty- 
four thousand two hundred and seventy-six 
dollars were contributed to missions and 
$5,288 to other objects. In the discussion of 
the report the importance of instruction in-- 
the history and work of the Church and the 
necessity of supplying *‘the missing link’”’ 
between Sunday-school and church by some 
sort of Christian Endeavor Society, were 
strongly emphasized. The giving of the 
schools indicates the measure of interest 
and vitality in this department. The total 
collections, $54,896, as against $16,388 last 
year, show an average per scholar of over 
46 cents, © 

One whole sederunt was occupied in con- 
sidering most interestiug and encouraging 
reports from our six [neological Colleges— 
Halifax, Morvin (Quebec), Montreal,Queen’s 
(Kingston), Knox (Toronto) and Manitoba 
(Winnipeg). There are in all about 150 
students in theology,and 120 in preparatory 
classes, with probably balf as many more 
in their Arts course who have not yet de- 
clared themselves intending to study the- 
ology. The determination of the Church 
to maintain a high standard of ministerial 
education, is evident from the contribution 
for endowments for this purpose of nearly 
$300,000 in addition to the ordinary revenues 
of the colleges. 

One of the problems of the Church is to 
provide for the comfort of her aged and 
infirm ministers. The most that it has 
been possible yet to do is to pay an annuity 
of a little over $200 to the oldest and most 
needy of the seventy-three on the list; many 
get less. The total revenues for the year 
amounted to $18,457. It was agreed that an 
endowment of at least #200000 be raised 
this year to place this fund on a better basis, 
and make more worthy provision for wor- 
thy men who have grown old and poor in 
the service of the Church. For the widows 
and orphan children of deceased mipisters 
there is an endowment of over $100,000. 
This,supplemented by ministerial rates and 
annual collections of over $7,000, provides 
for the sixty-two widows and three families 
of orphan children a modest maintenance. 

One of the ‘* burning questions ”’ of many 
Assemblies was advanced a stage toward 
its tinal solution. A Remit was sent down 
under the Barrier Act proposing that ** the 
discipline of the Church shall not be exer- 
cised in regard to marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister or a deceased wife’s niece,” and 
‘that liberty of opinion be allowed in re- 
spect of the proposition in the Confession 
of Faith,’ that the man may not marry any 
of his wife’s kindred nearer in blood than 
his own,” Only fifteen dissented from this 
proposal. 

A few figures will show more clearly than 
words the standing and progress of the 
Church. There are now 43 presbyteries, 
845 ministers on the roll, 43 students h- 
censed during the year, 1,831 churches sup- 
plied, 145,640 eominunicants, an increase on 
last year of 9,042. The average stipend is 
$942, and the minimum 3750. Total income 
1887-83, 31,773,114, an increase of nearly 
$200,000 on the previous year. The average 
contribution per member for stipend is 
$4.67, an increase on last year of $1.67; for 
congregational expenditure, #9.57; for the 
schemes uf the Church, $1.56; and for all 
purposes, $11.23, an increase all along the 
line of giving, than which there is no better 
indication of spiritual life, especially ina 
year of special stringency like that just 
passe. 

The usual standing committees for the 
year were appointed, with the following 
Conveners: Home Missions (West) the Rev. 
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Dr. Cochrane, Brantford, (East) the Rev. J. 
McMillan, Halifax; Foreign Missions 
(West), the Rev. Dr. Wardrope Guelph, 
(East) the Rev. A. McLean, Hopewell, N. 
S.; French Evangelization, the Rev. Prin- 
cipal MacVicar, Moutreal; Sabbath Schools, 
the Rev. J. Fleck, Montreal; Sabbath Ob- 
servance, the Rev. Dr. Armstrong, Ottawa; 
Temperance, the Rev. P. Wright, Stratford, 
Ont. The other Committees are chiefly ef 
local interest. A Committee on Evangelis- 
tic work was added this year to the list and 
is likely to be continued. 

A large amount of business of loeal im- 
portance and interest was transacted i; the 
closing days of the Assemby, and much 
postponed for a year for want of time for 
due consideration. 

The Assembly gave part of one evening to 
the commemration of the Revolution of 
A.D. 1688 by which the civil and religious 
liberties of Britain were restored and se- 
curcd. When the news of the death of the 
Emperor of Germ:ny was announced the 
Assembly was deeply moved and joined in 
solemn and fervent prayer for the bereaved 
family and nation. Assembly Sabbath was 
wellspent. The services in the morning 
were conducted by the Rev. W.T. Her- 
ridge, B.D., of Ottawa, and in the evening 
by the Rev. Principal Caven, of Toronto, 
and were in every way worthy of the men 
and the occasion. In the afternoon the 
Lord’s Supper was observed. This is the 
first Assembly at which this has been done, 
but will not be the last. It was a time of 
refreshing and great joy. The Assembly, in 
addition to the unbounded hospitality of 
the homes of the city, was treated to a free 
excursiou on Saturday afternoon on Bed- 
ford Basin; to a reception and tea by the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society at the 
Ladies’ College; toa reception at Govern- 
ment House; and had its photograph 
taken, copies of which may ve ordered from 
Notman—Halifax. 

An iovitation from the Presbyterian 
churches of Toronto to the Council of the 
Presbyterian Alliance to hold its next 
meeting. 1892, in that city, was unani- 
mously indorsed by Assembly, and the 
earnest hope expressed that it may be ac- 
cepted. The Assembly decided to meet 
next year in St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, 
on the second Weduesday in June. 
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DR. FRESHMAN’S HEBREW- 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 





Dr. JACOB FRESHMAN, the missionary to 
the Jews in this city, who works under a 
committee composed of Drs. Crosby, Deems, 
Buckley, etc., writes us that it is not his 
habit to reply to criticisms upon his course, 
but that some questions in Jewish papers 
may perhaps now be answered. We some- 
what abbreviate his reply: 


One asks “Has anybody ever seen the first, 
second, third and fourth annual reports?” Yes; 
the bodies who have aright to see them have 
seen them. My duty is not to report my work to 
the Jewish people, but to convince them that 
Jesus is the Messiah: 


***Tis all my business here below 
To cry, ‘ Behold the Lamb!” 


In regard to the Jew reported in several 
Christian papers as selling Bibles in Sao Paolo, 
Brazil, and quoted in the Maii and Express, I 
will merely say that my memory serves me 
well in this case, as indeed it does in most cases; 
but my church-book shows that I baptized him 
April 10th 1887. 

The same writer wishes to be informed as to 
what became of Mr. and Mrs. Feinstein whom I 
baptized. Suffering persecutions from the Jews, 
they,not being able to make a living in this city, 
went tothe West. We here quote from our an- 
nual report for the year 1885; 

“The father now writes to a friend in New 
York that he is doing well; he says greet Pastor 
and Mrs. Freshman. I thank him that through 
his instrumentality I was led to acknowledge 
the Messiah.” 

The friend to whom he writes is of a highly re- 
apectable Hebrew-Christian family, :o whom I 
am willing to take any one not a Jew for proof 
of the statement. With regard to their having 
their child circumcised I have no knowledge, 
nor wouldI have any objection if they did. 
The Jewish reformer, Rabinowitz, enjoins upon 
his converts in Russia the continuance of this 
rite, while at the same time believing and 
preaching the divine Messiahship of Jesus. 
Yet I believe with Paul: * For in Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth anything, nor un: 
circumcision, but a new creature.” The young 
book-binder referred to as “ Hauser” is Mr. 
Reuser: and it is evident that the writer bas no 
acquaintance with the real fact. He lived with 
Mr. Feinstein in this city, and when the family 
went West he accompanied them. 

Inquiry is made what became of Mr. Oppen- 
heimer. He came to us as an infidel Jew, but 
professed to be converted to Christ in our meet- 
ings, and was baptized. But his Socialistic 
views,whieh he brought with him from Europe, 
became so extreme that I kindly and quietly 
dismissed him. . . . 

The “D. S.” referred to as being five years 
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under my care, began to attend our meetings 
five years ago, but irregularly. He was bap- 
tized by me June 12th, 1887, after which time he 
may be considered as being under my care. I 
sent him to but one Seminary, after which I 
took him to this city where he could pursue his 
studies under my own eyes. 

Subsequent events convinced me so thor- 
oughly that he was not fitted to enter upon the 
work of the Christian ministry that I advised 
him to engage in some business. He did not ac- 
cept my advice, but through the kind assistance 
of a Presbyterian church, where he was re- 
ceived by letter from the Hebrew-Christian 
Church, went to a college in the West. He 
never cost me $400; and the assertion that I 
“received tenfold more on his account” is a 
base and calumnious falsehood. 

If the man Stern says that I offered him ten 
dollars to become a Christian, he says what is 
untrue. The facts are these: Mr. Stern at- 
tended our services for some time. He pro- 
fessed to accept Christianity and asked to be 
baptized. Some days before the time appointed 
for the ceremony he came to me and asked for 
money,which I declined to give him. He after- 
ward sent mea respectful letter withdrawing 
his proposition for baptism. 

With regard to Professor Berger, I found him 
on my last visit to Chicago, having given up 
the work in which he was engaged as mission- 
ary tothe Jews, in connection with the Lu- 
theran Church. With ardent zeal for the 
spread of God’s cause among his ancient peo- 
ple, I started a branch of our work there under 
the care of a Hebrew brother converted in this 
city, but also proposed to Mr. Berger tu-become 
my assistant in New York, which he gladly 
accepted. I paid him a fair salary. Finding 
him incompetent, I reqnested him to withdraw. 
If Mr. Berger is “‘now in Chicago peddling 
rubber stamps,” it only proves the wisdom of 
my decision ; for, in the Lord’s vineyard there 
is room enough for all who have ability and 
are willing to work. Ido think, however, that 
as a teacher of Hebrew in some college Mr. 

* Berger would do well. P 

In The American Hebrew there is also an arti- 
cle headed “‘ Converting the Jews,” where the 
editor professes to give some facts. The drift of 
this article is that not many Jews come to our 
services. One would think that with the oppo- 
sition manifested by the Jews to the work, this 
statement, if true, would please them. But 
what are the facts? Let me give you the ac- 
count of the latest meetings held. On Satur- 
days occur the special services for Jews. Last 
Saturday our room was quite well filled with 
Hebrews. A few weeks ago on the occasion of 
the meeting of our trustees, called for Satur- 
day at four o’clock, they chanced to come in 
just as I was finishing my address to my Jewish 
brethren. The place was filled with Jews as 
they can testify. In our reading-room last 
Tuesday evening the seats round the large 
table were full, and some were standing besides. 

Last Friday night at our usual prayer-meet- 
ing, in spite of the severe thunder-shower, there 
were present, exclusive of my family, 6 Gentile 
Christian friends, and 23 Hebrews, converted 
and unconverted. 

Sunday evenings I preach in English and we 
expect Christian friends as well as others. But 
the reference to numbers on a particular Sun- 
day is not correct. . .. 

NEW YORK, June 19th. 

~— 


RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


THE United Presbyterians are some of 
them criticising the way their Assembly 
was opened by a choir singing ananthem in 
the most approved style. Nobody sang but 
the choir. 





....The General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church decided that it had no 
right to instruct Presbyterians to refuse to 
license candidates for the ministry who use 
tobacco, but adopted a strong recommenda- 
tion against it. 


.... There died on Monday of last week in 
the Convent of St. Francis, in Baltimore, a 
colored nun of the order of the Oblate Sis- 
fers of Providence. In religion she was 
Sister Mary Joseph, and she was known in 
the world as Julia Trade, a native of 
Charles County, Md. 


....The Hartford Theological Seminary 
is filling its vacancies by calling the Rev. 
C. 8. Beardsley, of West Springfield, Mass., 
‘to its chair of Systematic Theology, and the 
Rev. A. L. Gillette, of Westfield, Mass., to 
the chair of Practical Theology. Both these 
young men are graduates of Amherst Col- 
lege. 


.... The tithe war in Wales still goes on, 
with the farmers apparently in command 
of the situation. The people sympathize 
with the farmers almost to aman and the 
bailiffs have a hard time of it in performing 
their duties. Says an English paper: 

“Every distraint that is made stirs up a host 
of new opponents of the Church in Wales, and 
makes the warfare more bitter and relentless ; 
while not one of the three tithe bills now be- 
fore Parliameut touches the heart of the con- 
troversy.” 


...-The Connecticut Conference of Con- 
gregational Churches was held in Putnam 
last week. A proposition for the consolida- 


tion of the State Conference with the State 















Association was earnestly discussed, and 
referred to a eommittee to report next year. 
Papers were read and discussions had on 
“The Bearing of Modern Biblical Criticism 
on Our Conception of the Bible’’; on “New 
Views of Study Demanded of the Pastor,’ 
and on “The Instructive Method of Bible 
Study,” led by Prof. J. E. Russell, the Rev. 
Wm. F. Blackmar, and the Rev. S. H. Lee. 


....-The work of the Sailors’ Bethel in 
New Orleans, under the charge of A. J. 
Witherspoon, D.D., has had marked suc- 
cess. Last year 27,873 sailors are reported 
as entering that port. The English and 
Belgian consuls have given special aid. Re- 
ligious services are held Sunday and 
Wednesday, and a temperance society is 
kept up. The late Chief of Police in New 
Orleans, M. J. Farvell, says the sailors are 
now seldom seen intoxicated in the streets, 
and are more rarely arrested than some 
years ago. 


... The Bishop of Peterborough is unwill- 
ing to give Dissenters any control over the 
Church of England. That Dissenters should 
seek to have control of the Church because 
it was the Church of the nation is, he says, 
a most preposterous thing. In tbe time of 
the Church rates they said the Church was 
not the Church of the nation, but merely a 
sect, and they refused to pay the rates. If 
Churchmen were merely a sect they should 
be allowed the opportunity of governing 
themselves. He denies entirely the assump- 
tion that every member of the nation is a 
member of the Church. That the Church 
should be governed by people who had, as 
it were, been excommunicated from her, 
would not be a right or a just thing, 


....-The General Assembly of Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodists met in Merthyr Tydvil 
this year. The Statistical Committee in 
their report pointed out that assertions 
made in high circles that Nonconformity 
was losing ground was, as far as their de- 
nomination was concerned, utterly without 
foundation; for during the year there had 
been an increase of 1,159 communicants and 
3,926 hearers, bringing the respective totals 
to 130,617, and 281,073, both being the high- 
est numbers ever reached. A similar sat- 
isfactory increase had taken place in Wales 
proper, excluding London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Monmouthshire, a fact which 
amply proved the fallacy of the assertions 
made by those who would traduce them. 
The committee strongly denounced the 
statements of the Bishop of Llandaff as 
misleading, and the open efforts of the 
clergy throughout Wales to proselyte from 
the ranks of Nonconformity. 


.... The Moderator of the Southern Gen- 
eral Assembly has announced the following 
committee on co-operation to confer with 
the committee of the Northern General 
Assembly: M. D. Hoge, D.D., Richmond, 
Va., chairman; Jos. R. Wilson, D.D., Clarks- 
ville, Tenn.; G. B. Strickler, D.D., Atlanta, 
Ga.; M. H. Houston, D.D., Secretary of For- 
eign Missions, Baltimore, Md.; J. N. Craig, 
D.D., Secretary of Home Missions, Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. A. Stillman, D.D., Secretary of the 
Committee for Training Colored Ministers, 
Tuskaloosa, Ala.; T. D, Witherspoon, D.D., 
Louisville, Ky.; Thos. J. Kirkpatrick, Esq., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Wm. M. McPheeters, M.D., 
St. Louis, Mo.; W. 8S. Primrose, Esq., 
Raleigh; N. C.; R. T. Simpson, Esq., Flor- 
ence, Ala.; D. N. Kennedy, Esq., Clarksville, 
Tenn.; A. W. McHem, Esq., Baltimore, 
Md. Its duty is *‘to confer in reference to 
all such modes of fraternal co-operation in 
Christian work, both at home and abroad, 
as may be considered practicable and edify- 
ing.’”’ An amendment that organic union 
should not come in their province was voted 
down, but they will hardly consider the 
subject. 


.... The protest made by the Evangelicals 
to the Bishop of London against the reredos 
recently erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral has 
been rejected by him. He saysthat a figure 
of the Ascension at the Exeter Cathedral 
has been passed on by the highest ecclesias- 
tical court and pronounced legal, and that 
this is.as dangerous as the crucifixion and 
the Madonna above it in St. Paul’s. He 
says: 

*“Itappears to me impossible to say that the 
difference between the two questions is of very 
grave importance, or that one offers serious 
temptations to idolatry and the other does not.” 


The Rock, organ of the Evangelicals, is very 
angry at the decision of the Bishop not to 
allow a prosecution of the case, and it re- 
minds the Bishop that he who refuses {® 
prosecute such Sqiree which tempt to the 
worship of the Virgin, would be quick 
enough to prosecute any resbyter who 
should dare to preach for a dissenter. The 
Rock coutinues in this startling and threat- 
ening manner: 

* But the ineffably sad question now is, What 
is to be done? Our proper defenders desert us. 
Those who are most bound to maintain purity 
of doctrine are in this crisis either indifferent 
or passive, or are themselves active propagators 
of false views. Numbers of Churchmen are 
turning to dissent, and one day there will be 
the profitiess lament of the historian, as it is 





het ape ages 


Establishment than the Evangelicals, and if 
they should be alienated the days of the Church 
asa Natio Church are assuredly numbered. 
They turn to this principle of Establishment 
as their ey ag they are law-abiding and 
respect the law, but if they are to be denied the 
benefit of law and of constitutional proceed- 
ings, if they are to be submitted _ to the caprice 
of a Bishop, where to them would be the benefit 
of the connection of Church and State, at least 
so far as the Church is concerned? These are 
not exactly the speculations which in these 
days it is well for our Church authorities to be 
exciting insuch men’sminds. There are plenty 
of disaffected already.” 


Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JULY 8th. 


THE GOLDEN CALF.—Ex. xxx, 16-26. 


Notes.—‘‘ The tables were the work of 
God.’”’—Not that God by a miracle made 
new matter but that by his power new life 
and new authority were given through these 
tables to men. “Joshua heard the 
noise of the people as they shouted.’’—There 
is a place in the descent from this mountain 
where noises can be heard and notbing 
seen. The great distance from the plain 
made them very indistinct, however. Nat- 
urally Joshua thought ‘the Amalekites 
are attacking our people again.”’ “And 
he said.’”’—Moses knew this surmise was 
wrong for the Lord had told him the actual 
state of affairs.——_—“‘ That he saw the calf 
and the dancing.”-—Undoubtetly a small, 
hollow wooden figure overlaid with gold; 
perhaps after the style somewhat of the 
Assyrian bull. This apis worship had over- 
spread the nations at this time. It was rec- 
ognized in the Egyptian ritual. So the 
Jews had ample opportunity to copy the 
manners of their neighbors, or they fell 
naturally, perhaps, back upon their old 
form of idolatry. “And broke them 
beneath the mount.’’—This lesson might 
well be called “the broken Law.” This 




















was most terrible evidence of indig- 
nation —to shatter the written law 
of God. * Burnt it with fire.”’—The 


stock being probably of wood would 
burn easily, and gold is readily calcined 
in a very hot flame, after which it pow- 
ders without difficulty. “ What did 
this people unto thee?”—How did they 
force thee their leader in my absence? 
What threats? What arguments or in- 
ducements to further subordination? It 
was to Aaron’s shame, and his sin fell upon 
the people when he consented to their de- 
bauchery. “Thou knowest the peo- 
ple.”—No attempt at self-justification. He 
had no real excuse, so he diverted Moses’ 
attention to the fickle people. “And 
there came out this calf.”—Another con- 
temptible shirking of responsibility, as if 
that valf was evolved by chance from the 
seething pot. ** Were broken loose.” — 
Unrestrained, lawless, under no military 
authority. They rioted as only those bar- 
barians could in their idolatrous orgies. 
Unprepared for attack they became an easy 
prey to enemies that were continually hov- 
ering near.———‘‘Gate of the camp.’’— 
The camp — with ramparts. This 
was the gate to the plain. ‘* Sons of 
Levi.’”’—The tribe of Moses. It was their 
first decisive step toward the priesthood. 

Instruction.—Once the Commandments 
of God were written on tables of stone. 
The stone is broken, and now they are to 
be perpetuated in the lives uf true believ- 
ers. But the writitg is still that of the fin- 
ger of God on the hearts. It is for each so 
to live that others may trace the hand’of 
God in him, and to be careful that no 
rubbish covers up those engraven, blessed 
characters. 

Most people are not to be trusted in any 
great formative period. The seething mass 
must become cold end set before it takes 
its mold. It is so in religious instruction. 
Continual care and watchfulness are to be 
taken, lest a moment’s forgetfulness may 
undo the whole. 

Moses may have been meek or, perhaps, is 
going to be, but this lesson is no indication 
of it. His character is strong, resolute and 
determined. His anger rose to white heat. 
There are times when a man is to be passive 
and meek, and others when he must be 
daring aud uncompromising. A wrong is 
awrong. Sin must be crushed out; it is 

















“kindness to the rest. The mighty man of 


Ged dares alone to convict one or a nation 
of an unholy sin. 

Notice the influence of one man in the 
right. He comes and the idol is broken. 
He speaks and they drink its ashes. He 
beckons and a tribe marches t> his support. 
What is this power? Is it the man? Yes 
and no. It is the man plus the mightiest 
power—the universe—God. 

An excuse is in itself a mischief. It is 





always a degradation of character not to 
knowledge one’s own incompetency. Shirk. 





ing of responsibility is bad enough, but to Be 
try to wriggle out of it makes it ten times — 





worse for the shirker. 

Folly unclothes a man of his right mind. 
A foolish man is a naked man. Heisa man 
broken loose from restraint. He is a man 
in anarchy. Sin is folly, and its wages ig 
the death of the mind and the spiritua] 
nature. 

That is the momentous question of the 
times. Who is on the eord’s side, not in 
words or in position, but in heart. An open 
confession of honest conviction is what this 
country needs. A positive stand is a neces- 
sity to one’s own manhood. 

Let all take this stand with the Lord and 
keep it, which is harder. Let every teacher 
encourage their pupils this Sunday to take 
the stand of their lives this day. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


DEARBORN, D. A., Russell, Mass., resigns. 

FULLER, G. W., Hyannis, hs gone to 
Winthrop, Mass. 

HEATH, FRANK A., ord. June 7th, W. 
Acton, Mass. 

HILTON, Geo. F., of Rochester Sem., ac- 
cept; call to Duluth, Minn. 

NICHOLS, C.N., Chatham, Mass., resigns, 

PEED, T. RICHARD, Beverly, goes to North 
Scituate, Mass. 

PERRY, H. FRANCIS, ord. June 12th, Hud- 
son, Mass. 

QUICK, Gero. W., of Croser Theol. Sem., 
called to Highland ch, Springfield, 


Mass. 

REED, Ws., Belchertown, goes to Barre 
Mass. 

TAYLOR, D., East Lynn, withdraws resig- 
nation. 


WHITE, H. J., Augusta, Me, called to 
Pleasant St. ch., Worcester, Mass. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
BURNHAM, CoLLins G., Wilton, N. H.,’ac- 
cepts call to Chicopee, Mass. 

ELLIS, JOHN, inst.’ Maywood, IIl., June 
12th. 

FAY, W. WALCOTT, of Bridgewater called 
to Westboro, Mass. 

GREENE, DANIEL, Machias, accepts call 
to Cumberland Center, Maine. 

HARTSHORNE, JosEPH W., accepts call 
to Monroe, Conn. 


HUTCHINS, Robert G., Oberlin, O., called 
to First ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Conn., June 13th. 

HINCKS, J. H., Montpelier, dismissed. .- 

MARVIN, Joun T., Appleton, Minn., re- 
signs. 

McLAUGHLIN, JAMEs, inst. Morgan Park, 
Ill., June 14th. 

MILLS, FRANK E., Raymond, accepts call 
to Londonderry, N. H. 

OSGOOD, REUBEN D., Fort Fairfield Me., 
resigns. 

PRICE, A. V., Somerville, accepts call to 
First ch., Brockton, Mass. 

RAWSON, GEORGE A., Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
accepts call to Third ch., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

SARGENT, FRANK D,, Townsend, Mass. 
called to Milford, N. H. 

SHERMAN, A. M., inst. Morristown, N. 
J., June 13th. 

SOULE, SHERROD, ord, Beverly, Mass., June 


HUTCHINS, WILLIAM T., inst. anon 


13th. 

St. CLAIR, PETER, Rushville, Neb., re- 
signs. 

THAYER, HENRy O., Woolwich, Me., re- 
signs. 3 


THORPE, JoHN, goes to Mount Vernon, 
N. H. 


WILLIAM, LEONARD, Centerville, Mass., 
resigns. 

WILLIAMS, W. DANIEL, recognized as 
pascor Tulare, Cal., April 24th. 

WINDSOR, JoHN H., Belvidere, [Il., re- 
signs. 

WOODBURY, WEBSTER, inst. Milford, 
Mass., June 15th. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANDERSON, R. E., leaves Owatonna, 


Minn. 

CONYBEARE, SAMUEL, ord., Salem, Minn. 

CROZIER, JOHN, goes to Tolano, Minn. 

DEWITT, Prof. Jon, D.D., of Lane Semi- 
nary, accepts call to McCormick Semi- 
nary. 

EVANS, ANTHONY H., of Union Seminary, 
called to Fifth ch., Chicago, IIl. 

GOBB, H. A., Maryville, Tenn., goes to 
Riceville, N. C. 

HERSMAN, C. C., Columbia, S. C., goes to 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

KELLER, Geo. T., South Bend, Ind., died. 

McKILLIP, M. E., died at Charleston, Ind. 

NEWELL, Davin A., ord. June 12th, at 
Dalton, O. 

ROBINSON, Jouy, D.D., died at Cleveland, 
O., June 15th, aged 74. 

REED, ORVILLE, = ae a Mass., accepts 
call to Montclair, J. 

SHERRARD, Joun H., Delphos, %., called 
to presidency of Grotan Collegiate In- 
stitute, Dak. 

SMITH, A. E, Ida Grove, Ia., goes to Fort 

ward, N. Y. 

THOMPSON, C. L., D.D., Kansas City, Mo., 
called to Madison Avenue ch., New 
York City. 
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Literature. 


the prompt mention +n or list of “ Books of the Weeh” 
t quill be considered by us an equrvaient to thetr pub- 
ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us im the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


RECENT FICTION. 





Mr. EDGAR FAWCETT may certainly be 
claseed as a prolific writer; and it is fair 
to him to say that the very considerable 
quantity of fiction that he industriously 
furnishes each season does not make so 
yery unfavorably against its quality. A 
considerable element of the success of his 
better books and of the interest that one 
can feel in them is his confining himself to 
New York for scenes and characters. 
New York loves dearly to read about New 
York; and so do two-thirds of Americans 
that have a taste for novels. We have 
not always been pleased with Mr. Faw- 
cett’s stories, either from the standpoint of 
conception or execution; but acertain un- 
conventionality and movement had nearly 
always marked them, and in one instance 
his novel of ‘‘ Rutherford”) a vividly dra- 
matic and otherwise vigorous study is to 
perecorded to hiscredit. Two new novels 
by Mr. Fawcett have now made their ap- 
pearance: Olivia Delaplaine and a shorter 
story, of quite different attributes, A 
Man’s Wili. The first named, Olivia Del- 
aplaine, we are disposed to rank with the 
guthor’s best literary work. An interest- 
ing, sometimes fascinating person is the 
heroine, Olivia; complex in her command 
over herself and her frequent inability to 
keep her impulses in check, wrestling 
against circumstances that are like iron 
and wormwood in their inflexibility and 
bitterness to her; a woman whose portrayal 
is the evident result of analytical thought 
and painstaking expression. Delaplaine, 
the husband, is perhaps an exaggeration; 
but we will not say so: and exactly where 
the tendency to exaggerate occurs the 
reader will quickly discriminate. The so- 
cial descriptions in the story are effective- 
ly but rather crudely maintained; good 
Yim. Otterson is, after all, a type that 
is the most consistent, and, in some 
fects, one minutely perfect. There 
are several strong and original epi- 
sodes, notably that occurring in Chapter 
XXIII, where Olivia is watching by the 
bedside of her brutal husband. The situ- 
ations are altogether vigorously plan- 
ned and wellexecuted. We heartily wish 
that Mr. Fawcett would cultivate a more 
flexible and less adjectival and artificial 
style. In some paragraphs his fine writ- 
ingis almost as bad as the novelist’s of 
fifty years ago in its sheer wordiness. In 
the less important book by Mr. Fawcett, 
above referred to, entitled A Man’s Will, 
le chiefly a temperance argument, han- 
died with sufficient literary art and dra- 
matic point to make it readable asa novel, 
even by opponents of teetotalism. The 
twelfth chapter of the story is a realistic 
Warning to men who are drifting into 
habits that mean physical and moral ruin; 
and the last encouraging one isa tract— 
like nearly all the novel. Wedo not ex- 
 tetly know Mr. Fawcett in that depart- 
ment of literature; but his début is suc- 
tsful and to bis honor. (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls.) 
ih the volume which bears a name that 
might be expected to provide some inter- 
éting hght reading to young women in 
this vicinity, A Débutante in New York 
Society, by Rachel Buchanan, the writer 
teturns to that old device of fictionists 
(which will be, after all, in common with 
the diary-form, always the most effective 
fora certain species of character-study). 
She lets her heroine tell in letters the 
history of a ‘‘coming-out” into New 
York social life, and record the process 
of further development and detriment 
that turns her from a simple-natured, 
frank and clever girl into that complex 
and disillusionized thing—a woman of 
fashion. The idea was good, but the 
author has nut developed it satisfactorily. 
The style is prolix, stiff and ornate. The 
conversations especially lack the real col- 
loquial fluency and spontaneousness. The 
Incidents, also, are more than was neces- 
Sary, merely such matters as dances, tea- 
fights, the nights at the opera, and all 
the elaboraie nothingness that belongs 







to a certain style of fashionable existence 
led for itself, which are only sufferable 
in a novel if they are the setting to inter- 
esting and natural humanity. There is 
asound, if rather clumsily wrought-out 
purpose evident, and some of Flossy’s 
sisters in real life in New York might 
read her chronicle with good results; but 
wedoubt of even their sustained enter- 
tainment. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.) 

Once more, those persons whose tastes 
are for quiet and realistic studies of our 
own American, not to say, New England 
rural life, will be indebted to Miss Sarah 
O. Jewett for a volume of her entertain- 
ing and unaffected sketches. Besides the 
initial story, which gives Miss Jewett’s 
book its fanciful title, The King of Folly 
Island, we find a septet of others, of which 
six are reprinted from various periodicals, 
and one, ‘‘ A Village Shop,”. has not been 
in type until now. The delineation of her 
rural characters, in their actions, speech 
and thought exhibits Miss Jewett’s insight 
and art at its best; in fact, we have prefer- 
red short sketches, her work, of the same 
dimensions as these tales, to the longer 
expressions of her abilities in her favorite 
field. ‘‘ Law Lane” is delightful reading; 
and we have been glad to revive our plea- 
sant acquaintance with the equally faith- 
ful and characteristic portraitures in- 
cluded in ‘‘ Miss Tempy’s Watchers” and 
‘‘ Miss Peck’s Promotion.” The collection 
is inscribed to Mr. John G. Whittier. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 

Mrs. A. E. Barr’s latest story, Master 
of his Fate; A Tale of the West Riding, is 
a pleasant story, told with its author's 
firmness and grace, with pleasant pros- 
pects of Yorkshire family and home life, 
as well as hints at the busy manufactur- 
ing interests that flourish in the same 
populous district. Amos Braithwaite is 
an especially original and interesting 
creation; and the love-story between his 
son Joe and Edith (the daughter of his 
obstinate old father’s best enemy) is a 
winning element of sentiment. Mrs. 
Barr knows whereof she writes in such 
stories as this, and in none do we seem to 
become more acquainted with, and inter- 
ested in, real and sterling English pro- 
vincial humanity. 

Mead & Co.) 

A Strange Manuscript, Found in a Cop- 
per Cylinder, which ran as a splendidly 
illustrated serial in a popular weekly 
journal, appears in book-form, and to 
some who have not read it or those who 
are desirous of keeping the story in con- 
venient form, it will be acceptable. Its 
kinship with the fantastic stories of Mr. 
H. Rider Haggard, especially his ‘‘ She” 
and ‘*‘ Allan Quatermain,” is so close, its 
very machinery of action so like that 
used by Mr. Haggard, that the author 
(whose name has now been formally given 
by the publishers) was at once accused of 
an audacious plagiarism. Facts attested 
merely a remarkable, in fact a very re- 
markable, and indisputable literary coin- 
cidence; for the Strange Manuscript has 
proved to be a posthumous work of the 
late Professor De Mille, and it was put to- 
gether by him about the year 1878, with- 
out the possibility of Mr. Haggard’s con- 
tributing ideas to.it or of Professor De 
Mille’s influencing Mr. Haggard’s popular 
stories. The well-known romances of the 
latter writer have, we think, pretty fully 
supplied the temporary interest in such 
fiction felt by older readers; but young 
people, especially imaginative boys, will 
probably find the Strange Manuscript ab- 
sorbing literature indeed. The fine cuts, 
by Mr. Gilbert Gaul, that appeared in the 
course of its serial publication, have suf- 
fered much by the necessary reduction in 
size. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 

We think that the cover of the volume 
of short stories, entitled Stray Leaves 
from Newport, by Esther Gracie Wheeler, 
may furnish some excuse for buying it, 
for the cretonne, like Mr. Pickwick’s 
speckled stockings, is of a pretty pattern. 
The literature inclosed between them, 
some six short sketches of local and fash- 
ionable flavor, are feeble and conven- 
tional bits of worth. ‘‘Our Boy,” the 
third in the collection, 1s rather amusing 
with its record of a brief domestic diffi- 





(New York: Dodd, | 


culty; but the group (and the verses in- 
cluded with it)do not impress one as more 
than the outcome of an amateur imagina- 
tion and pen. (Boston: Cupples & Hurd.) 
The author of ‘‘ The First Violin,” Jes- 
sie Fothergill, has never equaled that en- 
tertaining, if rather sentimental, musical 
novel. The Lasses of Leverhouse, her new 
novel, is a very early work, unless we 
mistake, reprinted from some English pe- 
riodical. The scene is Lancashire and 
the story is one of quiet family life in that 
county. The portraits of Betty and the 
other children are amusing and true to 
child-life and child-nature, and much the 
best feature of the book. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Leisure Hour Series.) 
In The Brown Stone Boy, the odd title 


of Mr. William Henry Bishop’s latest 
magazine stories 1n agreeably varied suc- 
cession. They are written with simplic- 
ity and wit, and the grace in descriptive 
passages which sometimes especially 
marks Mr. Bishop’s work. All are read- 
able and enjoyable. (New York : Cassell 
& Co., Limited.) 

Mr. F. J. Stimson has written a fanci- 
ful little novel in his Residuary Legatee, 
improbable in its plot as it is slender ; but 
with sufficient interest in it for its lim- 
ited dimensions. The hero, Austin May, 
is obliged to forfeit his future if he shall 
marry within eleven years. He travels, 
and instead of thus running ever away 
from danger, runs into it, by thrice falling 
in love and thrice engaging himself to 
marry when his hour of freedom comes. 
On the day of his freedom from the pen- 
alty of forfeiture he has three appoint- 
ments to meet—three matrimonial prom- 
ises to be fulfilled, at one and the same 
time! Fortunately the foreign noble- 
woman he plighted his troth to puts in no 
appearance. Another lady of the trio, 
writes praying him to excuse her, she 
wishes to marry somebody else. The 
only person left is his cousin, with whom 
he is still very much in love, and who, he 
presently learns, his testamentary bene- 
factor wants him to marry. And so the 
little farcical comedy ends, abruptly and 
happily. (New York: Scribners.) 

Mr. Howard Seely’s Nymph of the West 
shows that the writer has a decided gift 
in the same direction as Bret Harte. His 
story of frontier life is exciting, and 
graphie and its romantic scenes are spirit- 
edly handled. We find this Nymph of the 
West a decided advance on Mr. Seely’s 
first story. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.) 

Tilting at Windmills, by Emma M. 
Connolly is a superior and well-written 
novel of lifein the ‘‘ Blue Grass Country.” 
There is an honest religious purpose evi- 
dent in its pages, that will be appreciated 
by many readers as thoroughly as its 
pleasurable qualities in the way of atale. 
(Boston: D. Lothrop Company.) 

Mr. Edgar Henry’s Eighty Nine is a 
powerful extreme plea for the autonomy 
of the South, expressed in the form of 
a biographic fiction. Its argumentative 
portions are most vigorously and feeling- 
ly expressed. We can well understand. 
and however Northern views may differ 
from those of the author, this appeal will 
interest intelligent Americans above or 
below the lines of territorial separation. 
(New York: Cassell & Co., Limited.) 


. 





THE Newton Lectures for! 1887 are by 
David J. Hill, LL.D, President of Bucknell 
University, on The Social Influence of 
Christianity wit» Special Reference to Con- 
temporary Problems. The Lectures are by 
an author who has earned the right to speak 
in prolonged and conscientious studies of the 
subject at home and abroad. His position 
is eminently an ethical one. He looks at 
the problems of sociology and of political 
economy to some extent in an ethical way, 
and shows the conclusions to which Chris- 
tianity must bring us, and how its consistent 
application would affect social problems. At 
the same time both in the sociology and in 
the political economy involved in his subject 
the author is conservative and not at all in- 
clined to be led away with the lure of a con- 
cealed socialism. His lectures are eminent- 
ly suggestive, and have been as broadly 
thought out as they are closely applied. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co.: Boston. $1.25.) 
In the series of Missionary Annals published 








by the “ Woman’s Presbyterian Board of 


of oneof them, we find a group of nine } 





Missions of the Northwest,” we find The 
Life of David Livingstone by Mrs. J. H. 
Worcester, Jr. The volume is a convenient 
and brief sketch of Livingstone asa mis- 
sionary, and will be found both interesting 
and valuable for its purpose. Ta the 
same series by the same publishers, but 
abridged by an unknown hand from Mrs. 
Sarah J. Rhea’s Memoir, is the Life of Hen- 
ry Martin, Missionary to India and Persia 
1781 to 1812. Adeltha comes to us vouch- 
ed for by the author, Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Rowland, as “a true story of a woman’s 
life and work.” It bears the marks of reality 
and truth, and leaves on the reader’s mind 
the impression of a singularly beautiful, de- 
voted and, in the best sense, saintly woman. 
Itis an inspiring memoir toread,and is whol- 
ly free from unnatural or morbid touches of 
any kind. (Cong. S. S. and Publishing Soc.) 


....Dr. J. W. Stu ckenberg’s Intro- 

duction to the Study of Philosophy (New 

York: A. C. Armstrong & Son) is an ex- 

tremely meritorious work. It is not intend- 
ed to take the place of a history of philoso- 

phy, nor is it written to establish or defend 

a philosophical system. The title is accu- 
rately descriptive of the aim of the book, 

and we may say of it what can be said of 
very few treatises of lik@ aim,that a student 
ignorant of philosophy will find here the in- 
formation and the guidance that he requires. 

We agree also with the author that 
maturer students will find it helpful as are- 
view. Itis singularly free from dogmatism 
and narrowness and the author’s competen- 
cy is attested as well by the clearness of his 
statements as by the skill with which he 
develops the details of his subject. The aim 
of the book, as we havesaid, is a very mod- 
est one in a sense, and yet of the highest 
importance; nor isit possible to attain that 
aim without some reference to historic 
teaching. Hehce we obtain a survey of the 
advances of philosophy, the changes iv the 
problems with which it has dealt, and its 
relations to other departments of thought; 
a survey which seems to us in the main ac- 
curate, judicious and comprehensive. The 
subject matter is well distributed into chap- 
ters on the definition of philosophy; the re- 
lations of philosophy to religion, to natural 
science, and to empirical psychology; 
and the division of philosophy into noetics, 
metaphysics, esthetics and ethics. Those 
who wish to begin the study of philosophy, 
as well as those who wish merely to under- 
stand the nature of the problems with 
which philosophy is concerned, may be 
safely advised to possess themselves of this 
book. 








--.-A. C. McClurg & Co. have their im- 
primatur on the title-page of the American 
edition of The First Epistle of St. John, with 
Exposition and Homiletical Treatment, 
by the Rev. J. J. Lear, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Edward’s, Cambridge, and late Hulsean 
Lecturer and preacher at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall. This commentary is reprinted 
with few changes from the Homiletic Mag- 
azine, in which it has been slowly coming 
out during the past six years. It isa fine 
example of the kind of exposition now 
required by the needsofthe Church. While 
it indicates a certain reaction against the 
exclusion of scholarly methods and technical 
work which has been done on the model of 
the German commentators, it indicates even 
more distinctly the advance in intelligence 
made by the mass of the Church and the 
imperative demand that the best knowledge 
of the scholars and the critics shall be com- 
municated to the people. The present is 
not so much a work of original exposition 
as a selection of useful matter from the best 
commentaries. In bringing together the 
conclusions reached by the best scholarship 
and placing them before readers who have 
little time or ability to collect them for 
themselves, the author has performed a 
humble but most excellent service for all 
students of the Bible. The commentary is 
for English readers, and while points of crit- 
ical scholarship are neither slighted nor 
treated with little intelligence, the main 
interest of the author has been directed, as 
the great massof the Living Church would 
always have it directed, to the spiritual 
meaning and content of the Word. 


....-The most serious and successful at- 
tempt we have seen to give a systematic 
exposition of the ideas and methods intro- 
duced by American players into the game 
of whist is Whist Universal; An Analysis 
of the Game as Improved by the Intre duc 
tion of American Leads, and Adapted to 
all Methods of Play, by “G. W. P.,” au- 
thor of ‘American Whist.’’ The most se- 
rious objection raised against the system of 
jleads advocated in this manual is that it 
informs opponents as well as partners. It is 
to be remembered, however, that it is only 





a close observer and well-practiced player 
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who will catch these signals at all. Unless 
the parties are equally matched and equally 
vigilant, they will be lost on the opponents, 
The author’s style of play assumes entire 
familiarity with rules of play and the abil- 
ity to note and follow the fall of the cards, 
or the first thing, and then proceeds to 
point out the conditions under which free- 
dom may be allowed, and a player take a 
course of his own without confusing his 
partner, or without breaking away from 
thet combined method which lies at the 
bottom of all good play in the modern the- 
ory of whist. ‘To a player who is interested 
in the theoretic aspects of the game, this 
will prove an attractive manual. It con- 
tains a number of instructive, exemplary 
games, and is by far the most valuable and 
suggestive manual On the subject we have 
seen since that altogether phenomenal 
booklet—*Whist or Bumblepuppy,” which, 
by the way, was far more limited in its 
range. (Ticknor & Co.: Boston. $1.25) 


.-In his last publication on Religious 
Reconstruction, Mr. M. J. Savage turns a 
new leaf in the enterprise which has en- 
gaged his attention for the last twenty 
years or more give, an answer to the 
questions that are inthe air. He apparent- 
ly finds himself face to face with the old 
difficulty—*‘ Thou hast nothing to draw 
with, and the well is deep.’’ He is as far as 
ever trom the great unifying discovery that 
would bring his thoughts to a center, and, 
curiously enough, gives this book a dedica- 
tion which seems to indicate that he has 
lost faith in everything but himself. He 
writes: 

“ To my own self this book I dedicate; 
That self that shineth o’er me as a star, 
Still lifting, guiding, luring from atar; 
That seif which, tho all-glorious, is my mate; 
That, tho as high above my poor estate 
As o’er the earth the brooding heavens are, 
Still whispers that this distance is no bar 
To him who climbs th’ ideal to create. 


* To this, God in me, of me, my life—love, 
That has inspired all my nobler past, 
To this all that | am I owe alone! 
My blessed counterpart, it shines above, 
And since, as with God’s hand it holds me 
fast, 
It bids me know it shall be all my own.” 


This is very good poetry, and when read 
closely merely means that he dedicates the 
book to his own ideal of what he ought to 
be. It is, nevertheless, very funny. (Bos- 
ton: Geo. H. Ellis.) 

..No. XLII in “ Questions of the Day,” 
is Slav or Saxon; A Study of the Growth 
and Tendencies of Russian Civilization, by 
Wm. D. Foulke, A.M. It is sufficient to 
say of this dissertation that it is wholly 
anti-Russian in its spirit and aim, and can 
hardly be described as a profound study 
either of Russian society or of Russian 
policy. With the general conclusion of the 
author that Russia is a menace to the peace, 
civilization and freedom of Europe we do 
not differ, but we cannot see in Anarchism 
or Nihilism anything less than remedies far 
worse than the original disease. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons,)- in the same series will be 
found the Hon. William D. Kelley’s Old 
South and the New, a series of letters which 
represent the comparative impression made 
on the mind of the distinguished Republi- 
can chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, as the result of two ex 
tended visits in the South in 1867 and again 
in 1887. Mr. Kelley bears witness to the 
immense strides forward made by the South 
in those twenty years. He went South a 
devout believer in the theory of Protection. 
He returoed contirmed in his opivion, and 
the thesis of his book isthat the South is 
the living witness of the double proposition 
that wealth requires for its support a diver. 
sified iadustry, and that the best means of 
attaining a diversified industry is a high 
Protective Tariff. 


Edward 8S. Holden, LL.D., Director of 
the Lick Observatory, has prepared an ex- 
cellent manual of the histury, development 
and general comparative description of the 
work he has in charge, in the form 
of a convenient Hand-Hcok of the Lick Ob 
servatory of the University of California. 
The manual contains a brief history of the 
enterprise, an account of the building of 
the Observatory, of the work it is fitted to 
do, and a comparative description of the 
other observatories of the world. Mr. 
Lick’s original gift was 700,000, of which 
only the principal was available for this 
purpose. The interest on the deposit while 
lying unused went to other objects. The 
United States gave between 1,30 and 1,400 
acres of land for the site on Mt. Hamilton 
in the vicinity of San José. The County of 
Santa Clara built the road to the Observa- 





tory, 4,209 feet above the sea, at a cost of 
$78,000. The amount expended on the Ob- 


servatory by the Lick trustees is %575,000 





leaving the inadequate fund of $125,000 for 
the maintenance of the Observatory which 
will require an annual expenditure of $20,- 
000. +The manual is published by The Ban- 
croft Co., San Francisco, and contains in- 
formation general and special on all points 
relating to the Observatory. 


...-The last number in the series of 
“Twelve English Statesmen,” published by 
Macmillan & Co.,is Oliver Cromwell, by 
Frederic Harrison. A brilliantly written, 
appreciative and thoroughly studied sum- 
mary of the greatest statesman who ever 
ruled Great Britain. Mr. Harrison is not 
the man we should select to do justice to 
Cromwell’s religious character. He has, 
however, treated it with entire respect. As 
to the cause of his death he agrees with the 
latest conclusions that his constitution was 
unimpaired, that he died of an ague or ma- 
larial fever, and that the fatal termination 
might have been prevented by the use of 
Peruvian bark, which was known in Eng- 
land but was at that moment in disrepute 
on account of some deaths it was supposed 
to have caused. 


..For an elementary manual in zoology 
we should without hesitation comraend 
First Lessons in Zoology, by Prof. A. S. 
Packard, of Brown University. The manu- 
alis arranged in a natural order, the de- 
scriptive text lacks nothing to enable the 
student to recognize classes and species. 
The illustrations are not for picturesque 
effect but illustrative contributions to the 
manual. The example before usis a second 
edition which substantially reproduces the 
first, with the exception that the minor 
errors of the previous edition are cor- 
rected and four brief chapters are added, 
with illustrations which secure the compiete 
ness of the manual. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


.. Tothe *‘ Library Edition ”’ of the com- 
plete novels of Walter Besant and James 
Rice three new volumes are added; reprints 
of that splendid piece of work The Chaplain 
of the Fleet, and of Ready-Money Morti- 
boy, and The Seamy Side. Althothe books 
are rather bulkier and more heavily gotten- 
up than we prefer for editions of novels, the 
specific design of the edition allows such a 
style; and vheseriesis asplendid ove in print- 
ing and in plain, rich binding. An etched 
portrait of Mr. Rice is bound upin ‘** Ready- 
Money Mortiboy ”’ and a biographical sketch 
of him (so far as concerned his career in 
their collaborative work), by his surviving 
literary partner, is prefaced to the same vol- 
ume. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


..The author of Successful Writing: a 
Literary Compendinm for Authors, Edi- 
tors, ete , has prepared his manual with a 
distinct practical purpose. It is not. a 
school text-book that he aims at, nor a 
complete treatise of any description. He 
has compiled a series of systematic hints to 
writers in many departments who are look- 
ing to their pens for a living. His sugges- 


tions are sensible and to the point. In gen- 
eral his critical points are well taken. Cor- 
respondents, teachers, journalists and 


writers of all classes who have or have not 
enjoyed a thorovgh literary training will 


find his little manual useful. (Chicago: 
N. B. Gehman & Co.) 
..-Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 


published a pleasant, dainty little volume 
in Tenting at Stony Beach, by Miss Maria 
L. Pool, whose amusing ‘*Vaeation in a 
Buggy” attracted such kindly attention in 
the Evening Post, and on the collection of 
successive papers into a little book. These 
**Tenting”’ records appeared, as to a portion 
ot them, in The Tribune; but their comple- 
tion was left for the present book. They 
are shrewd, humorous and sprightly, as 
well as true; and the New England country 
life and character is etched with much skill 
and naturalness. 


_ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





THE immense library at Monaco is said 
to contain 800,000 volumes and 24,000 
manuscripts. 


..G.S. Fellows, of the Washington High 
School, has just published a careful system 
of mnemonics which he clain:s is identical 
with that adopted by Professor Loisette, 
who, according to his assertions, has appro- 
priated 1t from sources not legitimately at 
his service. 

.-The ‘‘Musical Year Book of the 
United States,”’ annually prepared by Mr, 
C. H. Wilson, of Boston, bas made its ap- 
pearance, being the fifth in Mr. Wilson’s 
useful series. It is the completest and 
fullest one that we have yet seen, and in- 
cludes a great store of records of musical 
occurrences in all parts of the country. It 
is sold by subscription only (at $1.00), the 








publishers being Alfred Mudge & Son, 
Boston. 


--A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, 
have issued the first two volumes of their 
“Great French Writers’’series. Altho the 
volumes were announced some time sinee, 
the firm were compelled to delay their publi- 
cation in order to secure greater felicity in 
the translations; for altho the series is 
translated und issued in England, the im- 
perfections in the first volume of the Eng- 
lish series led them to prefer to incur the 
expense of new translations. 


....The Publishers’ Weekly announces 
that a Gypsy Lore Society has just been 
formed. The president is Mr. C, G. Leland, 
the vice-president Mr. H. T. Crofton, and 
the members already include the Archduke 
Joseph, of Hungary, Sir Richard Burton, 
M. Paul Bataillard, Dr. Alexander Paspati 
and several English and Continental stu- 
dents of Romany. The society will publish 
a quarterly journal, copies of which will 
be strictly confined to members. The hon- 
orary secretary is Mr. David MacRitchie, 
Edinburgh. 


--[n comparing the purely literary 
author with the sensationalist and “ popu- 
lar’’ book-producer, Robert Louis Steven- 
son says that the former class are like ‘those 
gentlemen who read their own manuscript 
descriptive poetry aloud to wife and babes 
around the evening hearth; addressing a 
mere parlor coterie and quite unknown to 
the great world outside the villa windows. 
At such pigmy reputation, Reynolds, or 
Cobb, or Mrs. Southworth can afford to 
smile. By. spontaneous public vote, at a 
ery trom the unorganic masses, these 
great ones of the dust were laureled.”’ | 


..-Mme. Henry Gréville’s story, (agree- 
able and free from the characteristic blem- 
ish of French novels) entitled ‘ Perdue,” 
has been reprinted by Mr. W. R. Jenkins, 
in his selected French reading. It deals 
with the history of a little waif left alone 
and friendless in a Parisian gardcn, and 
whose adventures prove entertaining read- 
iag. Mr. Jenkins has wisely ordered an un 
usually large edition to be sent him of Al- 
phonse Daudet’s new novel, “L’Immortel,”’ 
which is due here in a fornight, and that 
will stand very legitimately for the sensa- 
tion of the summer season in the way of 
light and foreign literature. The sale of 
M. Daudet’s ‘‘Sapho’”’ has been enormous 
here. 

.. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in press 
a biography of Delia Bacon who in her 
‘*Philosophy of Shakespeare’s Plays” an- 
nounced and vigorously maintained the 
theory that Sir Walter Raleigh, Bacon and 
others were the real authors. The book is 
written by Mr. Theodore Bacon, of Roch- 
ester, and contains letters of great interest 
by Caylyle, Emerson, Hawthorne. The 
same house announce that Mrs. Deland's 
religious novel, ‘John Ward, Preacher,” 
has already reached the fourth edition. 
Over three hundred of the five hundred 
copies this firm have lately printed of the 
Life and Works of the eminent architect, 
H. H. Richardson, have been sold, and the 
work is likely to become rare at an early 
day. 

..The American Meteorological Jour- 
nal, desiring to direct the attention of stu- 
dents to tornadoes, in hopes that valuable 
results may be obtained, offers the follow- 
ing prizes: For the best original essay on 
tornadoes or description of a tornado, $200 
will be given. For the second best, 850. 
And among those worthy of special men- 
tion 350 will be divided. The essays must 
be sent to either of the editurs, Professor 


Harrington, Astronomical Observatory, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., or A. Lawrence Rotch, 
Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, 


Readville, Mass., U.S. A., before the first 
day of July, 1889. They must be signed by 
a nom de plume, and be accompanied by a 
sealed envelop addressed with same nom de 
plume aud inclosing the real name and ad- 
dress of the author. Three independent 
and capable judges will be selected to award 
the prizes; and the papers receiving them 
will be the property of the journal offering 
the prizes. A circular giving fuller details 
can be obtained by application to Professor 
Harringtou. 
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& Brothers... .......00. sevccccccceccccccces 
The Russian Peasantry. By Stepniak. 7x5, 
pp. Vi, 401. The Same,........sseeeseceeseeeee os 
Hymns o_. Tunes As Sung at St. Thomas’ 
"chur N. Y. Musie Composed and Adapted 
“Geory e William Warren. 1034x744, pp. 
95. The same...... 00bbecee seccces veces 
The World and the Kingdom. By Hugh Miller 
om pson. 84x54, pp. 145. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker..... cecseees eanntess ooeceeee 
—— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SUMMER READING! 


A BOOK FOR EVERY THOUGHTFUL READER. 











The Social Influence of Christianity, with 
Special Keference to a er —— Problems, 
By DAVID e4 Hu. be esvient of Buck. 

Ne ewton lgctases for 19 1887. 


tions of the aay = ae liz 

CONTENTS:—(1) What is , oS Society?" (2) Wha 
has Christianity done for Soctety ?—Christianity a: 
the Problems of: Labor (3), Wealth (4), Marriage (3), 
Education (6), Legislation (7), Repression (8). 

“very one who beyins to read this volume will be 
sure to go on till he has finished the last pa sen- 
tence. ”—Pres, ALVAH HOVEY. Newton Theol 

*, For sale by all booksellers, or mailed —— toany 
address on receipt of price. Send forour Catalogue, 
SILV EE, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 
W BROMFLELUL STREET, BOSTON. 

Also BB no of Andrews’ Institutes of General 
History.—Morgan’s Educations] Mosaics.—Mowry'’s 
Studies in Civil Government.—Robinson’s ciples 
and Practice of Rovaltty. —Peck’s The Constella' 

and how to Find t 





A worthy Supplement to apy or all Enes- 
clopedias —-Corrected, Revised, and brought 
to date—** THE HISTORY OF HE 
WORLD’S PROGRESS,” with arg We 
troduction by the Hon. James 
Lowell. Half Morocco, $10.00. 

The most popular Subscription Book ever 

published—indorsed by all—** GATELY’S 
UNIVERSAL EDUCATOR.” An Edu- 
cational Encyclopedia and Business Guide, 
16th Edition, 85th Tnousand. Half Moroe- 
co, $7.00. 
The **WORLD’S LIBRARY ASSO. 
CIATION.’ A saving of over one-half. 
Catalogue free by mail, with either of the 
above works, on receipt of price. 


Representatives and General Agents Wanted. Address 


M. R. GATELY, 252 Washington Ot, Boston, Mas, 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. By John Fiske. 5 
cts.. postpaid. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Pubs., Chicago. 


D, APPLETON & (0. 


Publish This Week: 








L 
For Fifteen Years. 
A Sequel to ‘“ The Steel Hammer.” By 
Louis ULBACH. Number Three of “ AP- 
PLETONS’ TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRA 
RY.”’ 12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cté 
“The Steel Hammer” and “For Fifteen Years,” 
although published separacely, forrr two parts 


romance which has been recognized by all who bave 
read it as a story of subtle treatment and great power. 


A Counsel of Perfection. 

A NOVEL. By Lucas MALET, author 
of ‘‘Colonel Eaderby’s Wife,’’ ‘ Mrs. 
Lorimer,” etc. Number Four of “ AP- 
PLETONS’ TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY.” 
12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cts. 

It is an open secret that Lucas Malet is the pen- 
name of Mrs. Harrison, a dauguter of Charles S- 
ley. Her two previous novels, “ Colonel Enderby’s 
Wife” gne “ Mrs. rimer.” have been greatly 

mired by both critics and readers in England and 
thé United Statcs. 

“APPLETUNS’ TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY” 18 
published semi-monthly. It will consist mainly of 
fiction, including works by both American and for- 
eign authors, bound ir tasteful paper covers and 
sewed. The following are Volumes One and Two of 
the series : 

“ THE STEEL HAMMER,” by Louis ULBACH 
(a powerful romance from the French, Jreé 
from all objectionable features), 12mo, paper 
cover. Price, 50 cents. 

EVE. A Novel. By S. BARING-GOULD, author 
of “Red Spider,” “ Litile Tu’penny,” a 
12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any volume sent by 
the , panemere by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


ois | i. & AND 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORE. 








SEND to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
S520 and 296 Washincton Street,Boston, Mass., for 
owest rates in all papers. 
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“GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


ll self-teaching writing course, complete and in one 
Gives fu KEW EDITION. Revised, En 
epared by the tollewing tind | penmen: DENNIS, aS LMER. 


ckage the materials for months’, or. indeed, 
arged and Improved, Ext ra copy-slips 
ER, W¥LLA&, ISAACS, SCARBOROUGH, 


BUT STILL THE SAME PRICE—ONE DOLLAR. 


‘SPECIAL OFFER! 


Send us $1.25, and we will mail a Compendium, 
Quarter-Gross Box Pens, anda Gaskell Pencil. 


WANTED IN EVERY TOWN AND VILLAG. iE. to whom liberal com- 
AGENT mission will be given. Specimen number of the Penman’s Gazette, showing improve- 


ment made by use of COMPFNDIUM., sent free on application, with agents’ terms. 


Address 


THE C. A. GASKELL CO., 79 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW STORY BY 
H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


MR. WARNER'S 
Studies in the Great West 


CONTINUED. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY. 
Vol. LX XVII, No. 458. 


CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER. 


The United States Naval Gunton. 

By J. D. JERROLD KELLEY, Lieutenant U.S. N. Four 
Full-page and other Jliustrations by R. “4 ZO0G- 
BAUM; 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. Part II; 


AMidsummer Trip to the West In- 
dies. 
By LAFCADIO HEARN. 1? Illustrations. 


Studies of the Creat West. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Part V: 
Three Capitals: Springfield, Indianapolis, Columbus; 


Maiwa’s Revenge. A Story of Ad- 
venture. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With Illustrations, includ- 
ingthe Frontispiece, by T. De THULSTRUP. Part 
I. To be concluded in the August number; 


With Jockey tothe Fair. Old Ballad. 


Illustrated by E. A. ABBEY and ALFRED PARSONS 


In Far Lochaber. A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. Part VII.; 


Part I; 


The Creat American Desert. 
By FRANK H. SPEARMAN. Illustrated; 


“Yd Miss” and. 4 ‘‘Sweetheart.”—A 
ory. 


By H. 8. tyre Illustrated; 


The Grand Tour—Three Thousand 
Years Ago. 

By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. Lilustrated from Photo- 

graphstaken by the Author of Egyptian Bas-reliefs ; 


Street Trees of Washington. 
By PETER HENDERSON: 


Poetry: 
MONOSYLLABLES. By WILLIAM C. RICHARDS: 
COMMERCE WITH THE SKIES. By JAMES HER- 
BERT MORSE: 


Nature versus Art. 
By GEORGE DU MAURIER. Full-page Illustration; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 

By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
The Old English Comedy at Wallack’s.—Exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design.—‘*Easy does it, 
Guvner.”’ 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

The Justice of Matthew Arnold’s Kecent Criticisms,— 
Differences without Distinction.— Distinction possi- 
ble in the Colonial Period.—Not possible in a Reali 
ized Demoucracy.—Perhaps not a Christ‘an Virtue. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Naturalization.—One Advantage of being “ Edicated.” 
-The Trials of Authors ( llustratioa by W. H. 
Hybz).—Bacon’s Lost Opportunity—Two Queer 
Servants.—A Serious Humorist (HERBERT HALL 
WINsLow).—Ile Paintens (Illustrations by A. B. 
FROST).—The Visit (CHARLES HENRY WEBB).—A 
Poor Show.—Un the Missouri—A Severe Punish- 
ment.—“ As(s) in a Tooking-glass” (Iiustration by 
FREDERICK BARNARD). : 
Literary Notes. 
By LAURENCE HUTTON. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


Postage -Free to all Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 





See MIDS MAGASIUE, ........-.ccccccosescceceed $4 00 
SPUNE WIIBIEE,Y .:0.<0e<coccccccccoeee 00s -co0s 400 
I TNT os ocnnsacaconvnsacios 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............2s00s00+ 2 00 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft,to avoid chance of loss. 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 


SP" HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent 
by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for postage. 


~Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York: 





The Popular 
Science Monthly 


FOR JULY. 


CONTENTS. 


SAFETY IN HOUSE-DRAINAGE. By WILLIAM F. 
Hoyt, 8, B. (Illustrated.) 

GOURDS AND BOTTLES. By GRANT ALLEN. 

DARWINISM AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH III, 
(Concluded.) 

vay se. FRACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY, By M. Paci 


cusTOMS AND aur? oF THE KWAKIOOL. By 
G. M. Dawson, F.G.S 

LINES _OF yacennss IN AGRICULTURE. By 
Dr. MANLY MIL 

FALLACIE > ¥ THE J eanes- UNIONS ARGU- 


MENT, By J MA 

BOTASY as AS se. “MAY BE TAUGHT. By Prof. B. D. 
LSTEAD, 

ARCTIC ALAS ” By 

MARU? AL L Ae INDi SPRIAL TRAINING. By Prof. 
Von 

SkE T'CHES OF PAUL BERT. (With Portrait ) 

eg mn ey ral Industrial Adjustments.— 

als, e' 

EDITOR ’S TABLE: The Ste ane Social Organiza- 
n.—A Philistine Cham 

LITERARY NOTICES.—PO. ULAR MISCELLANY. 


cs. 


Price, 50 cents Single Number; $5.00 per Annum. 
D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New York 
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PENTECOST'S BIBLE STUDIES. 


Notes on S. S. Lessons for 1888. 50c. 
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THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it. 
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Best Service. Send for estimates 
10 Nassau Street, New York. 





BATES, 38 PARK RO 
NEW APER ADVERTISING: AGENT. 
) Au ly out 8. M, PeTTeENGTLL & Co.. April. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT ROOTH KING & BRO.. 1? Broadway N.V 


WARMAN’S PRACTICAL ORTHOEPY, 
Most complete work published on the subject of 
pronurciation. The appendage contains 6,400 
words usuully mispronounced. Every ronuncia- 
tion given accords with Worcester and Webster. 
When authorities do not agree, both are quoted. A 
large, handsome volume. Clcth, $2. alf Mor., 
$2.50. Full Mor., $3. Sent by. mail on receipt of price. 
WE WANT A GOOD AGENT in every town. Just 
published ! Nocompetition! Only book of the kind! 
Sells on sight to every teacher, student and educated 
poses HARRISON, JR., PUB. Co., 415 Dear- 

rm St. /hicago. 














WANTED, ), AGENTS, ETC. 


$75. 00 5 00 A MONTH can be made 
s working for us. Agents 

preferred w 0». furnish 4 horse and give their whole 
ime tothe ae, Spare moments may be profitably 
employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1 U9 Main St.. Richmond, Va, 


to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50. KEK 
me Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
i Breweter safeatvRein HolderMn. Hlallw. Mieb 
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CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1855. 
7 BAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 





A BOY may find fe ag ony countr home and in- 
struction (latter to begin in September or earlier if 
desired) with lady of exper: ence in care of chilaren, 
who teaches her own and wishes to ada her one 
pupil to their number. A mother’ scare and k udly at- 
tention assured. Address “Charlecote,”’ Box 2787, 
New York Cit 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


ARDIN AND DAY SCHOOL 
Fo OUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N.J 
wil RA ‘September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


AR DREN? ¢ SCH Bosh L 4 ou AY & in 
. epen 
on to furnish Soahelts testabes cond to ixform ne others. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 


ctober 8d. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
pede “0 yr = Place, Boston, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Bryn Mawr. Pa.. ten miles from Philadelpbia. Offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in $ Besskrts, 











and lectures on Philc fosophy. 
with E r. Ss gaereealn complete. Gymnasium 
(vasne sf ed Mathematics, History 
address as above, 
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F SAINT PAUL, , 
Garden Ce Let: Boarding Scheel for Baye hecbm Financial. 


modations unsu ; thorough preparation for Har- 

vere, | alia Yale, a 7. AR nyt = 
. tar: 1 under a Un 8 A 

b bimver ver. ress CHARL 7 STURTEVANT MOORE, yd 

B ilarvacdy. Head Jy 


CAYUGA LAKE, MILITARY ACADEMY 


Aurora, N.Y. Col. C.J. aE B.S., A.M. 


\HELTENHAM ACA 
School for Boys. on tea Hills. near Philadel- 
hia. Extensive nildings. chapel and gymnasi"m: 
arge play grounds. peers < ll. Prepares for Col- 
lege or penes. 18th year begins Sept 19th. pAgrens 
REV. DR. CLEMENTS, Ogontz, near Philad’a. 


Tieemanatidnns Valley gtyhe Farmingtov. 

Summer Home and Schoo r Boys. Personal at- 
tention. Specialties as pode upon. Teachers of 
large experience. We plan to study a little, swim a 
little, and play and trampa eal. References 
given and required. Address Box 53, “Collinsville. Ct. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE *°:,Youne ag lpates, 


The Thirty-Fifth Year. For Gueahaeee ~~ etc. . address 
Kev. Geo Gannett, D.D., 49 Chester £ q., Boston, Mass. 


Co RILANBT RAGE geHOoL, 
A adress TH OMAS D. SUPLEE, 

HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
London, Canada, 


has few equats and no supertor in America. LITERA- 
TURE, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION, etc. CLIMATE ex- 
coptionslly healthy. Terms moderate, For circu- 
lar, address REV. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A. 
1@BLAEDP MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. 33d year begins —, A. 13th, 1888. Classical, 
Sclentife. Busin Primary partments. 
PH ALD. DEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 





























Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready, and will be sent on ap- 


plication. 


MR. AND MRS, KINGSLEY’S SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
2% East Avenue, Rochester. N. Y. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


Jonn C. Green Founpation 
Early application for admission is advisa- 
ble. For catalogue and information, address 

Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


MEMORY. 


The Natural Method. “Latest. simplest, best,” 
Wholly unlike mnemonics, scientifically develo 
Taught iy Re ye Recommended by Bis op 
Vincent, Dr. Jobn Hall, and many others. Sauget at 
Cc hautauqua and Saratoga the coming season. 

Full particulars furnished on application to 


WILBERT W. WHITE, New Haven, Oonn. 
MISS MITTLEBERGER 


and MISS BLAKEMORE’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0 


Reopens September 27th, 188. All departments in 
= of specialists. Thorough preparation for Col- 


“OBERLIN COLLEGE, 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors 

1,417 students last year. 

I, DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY,—Clas- 
sical and #¥nglish Vourses. 

II. pera TMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND KX ARTS,—Classical, Philosophical 
and M..- Courses. 

IIL. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY 
INSTRUCTION ,—Classical, Philosophical and 
English Schools. 

IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

Vv. ART DEPARTMENT. 

Full Courses with mcreased Electives. Enlarged 

HN emang’ S 5 Capinet and Laboratories; and Five New 

tone 
Tuition a | incidentals, td Per term of 3 months. 

Table Board and Room $24 to $48 per term. 

Terms begin Sept. 1th. x. Sat ‘and April 2d. Ter full 

particulars, send for “Announcement” to 

G, W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Kemoved in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the spacious country seat of. JAY COOKE, will 
begin its thirty-ninth year, Wednesday, Sept. 25th. 
For circulars, ap pply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Mont- 
gomery County, 

Principals. 




















Emeritus Prircipals,. 
MISS FRANCES E.BENN*TT, Miss M. te! BONNEY, 
MIss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 


STEELE’S 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
Fall Term begins Wednesday, September 19th, 1888 
Addresee GEORGE W., —— 


NEW YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA LA 

WELL*’ CO batt Som FOR YOUNG WY: DIES 

t - Instrumental 
,» etc. Location 
Buildings cogent. Ex- 
ned Chris- 
tian home. Session a pegine Sept. 12th 8. Send tor 
catalogue. FRISBEE, D. D , President. 


rs. R.G. Williams’ Select Family School for Youn 
Ladies and Little Girls. Amherst. Mass. p> Ale 
$350. College Advantages and Preparation for C lege. 


Worrall Hall, Peekskill, N. Y. 


For Young Bovs only. Send for Circular, 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


OF BALTIMORE CITY. 

An institution of highest collegiate grade. All the 

advantages of a large city, the sext of Johns Hopkins 

University, extensive iererset ont and | ay educational 

institutions. Opens Sept. 13th r prospectus or 

informa'ion address the President, OW M. P. 
KINS, Ph.D., Baitimore, Md. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


Windsor, Conn. 

A Home School for girls of all ages. Its pupfis are 
received at Wellesley and Smith Colleges without ex- 
amination. An excellent corps of teachers, each a 
> —— or in herown department. For ci ars ad- 


Mise J, S$. WILLJ 4 MS, Prin. 

















THE TARIFF ISSUE. 


THE Democrats, in their National Con- 
vention at St. Louis adopted the follow- 
ing plank on the tariif question : 

“The Democratic Party of the United 
States, in National Convention assembled, 
renews the pledge of its fidelity to Demo- 
cratic faith and reaffirms the platform 
adopted by its representatives in the Con- 
vention of 1884, and indorses the views ex- 
pressed by President Cleveland in his last 
earnest message to Congress as the correct 
interpretation of that platform upon the 
question of tariff reduction, and also in- 
dorses the efforts of our Democratic repre- 
sentatives in Congress to secure a reduc- 
tion of excessive taxation.” 


The first uf these indorsements makes 
the Fresident’s message to Congress the 
tariff plank of the Democratic Party. In 
this message he declared ‘‘our present 
tariff laws” to be ‘ vicious, inequitable, 
and illogical,” and recommended a large 
reduction of tariff duties, and a large in- 
crease of the free list, including wool, 
while suggesting that no change need to 
be made in our internal-revenue taxes. 
The whole temper, spirit, reasoning and 
import of the message were in the direc- 
tion of Free Trade, and showed conclu- 
sively that the President had allied his 
political fortunes with the Free Trade 
wing of the Democratic Party. In re- 
nominating him, and thus indorsing him, 
the party has placed itself on the ground 
taken by the message. The candidate 1s 
in this respect the party’s platform. 

The Republicans, on the other hand, in 
their Convention at Chicago, haye laid 
down the following principles in respect 
to protection, tariff revision and the re- 
duction of taxes: 


“Weare uncompromisingly in favor of 
the American system of protection; we 
protest against its destruction as proposed 
by the President and his party. They serve 
the interests‘of Europe; we will support 
the interests.of America. We accept the 
issue, and confidently appeal to the people 
for their judgment. The protective system 
must be maintained. Its abandonment has 
always been followed by general disaster 
to allinterests except those of the usurer 
and the sheriff. We denounce the Mills 
bill as destructive to the general business, 
the labor and the farming interests of the 
country, and we heartily indorse the con- 
sistent and patriotic action of the Republi- 
can representatives in Congress in opposing 
its passage. 

‘““We condemn the proposition of the 
Democratic Party to place wool on the free 
list, and we insist that the duties thereon 
shall be adjusted and maintained so as to 
furnish full and adequate protection to that 
industry. 

“The Republican Party would effect all 
needed reduction of the national revenue, 
by repealing the taxes upon tobacco, which 
are an annoyance and burden to agriculture, 
and the tax upon spirits used in the arts and 
for mechanical purposes, and by such revis- 
ion of the tariff laws as will tend to check 
imports of such articles as are produced by 
our people, the production of which gives 
employment toour labor, and release from 
import duties those articles of foreign pro- 
duction (excepting luxuries) the like of 
which cannot be produced at home. If 
there shall still remain a larger revenue 
than is requisite for the wants ot the Gov 
ernment, we favor the entire repeal of in- 
ternal taxes, rather than the surrender of 
any part of our protective system at the 
joint behest of the whisky trusts and the 
agents of foreign manufactures.” 


The principles here announced are 
these: 1. That the Republican Party is 
uncompromisingly in favor of the Ameri- 
can system of protection. 2. That it is 
opposed to the Mills bill as hostile to this 
system and calculated, if adopted, to in- 
jure the business of the country. 3. That 
it is in favor of protecting the wool in- 
dustry of the country by proper tariff du- 
ties. 4, That the Party would effect all 
needed reduction of revenue by repealing 
the taxes on tobacco and on spirits used 
in the arts and for mechanical purposes, 
and by such a revisicn of tariff laws as 
would check imports of such articles as 
are produced in this country, and by re- 
leasing from import duties such articles 
of foreign productions (except luxuries) as 
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such changes do not sufficiently reduce 
the revenue collected by the Government, 
then the party is in favor of repealing all 
our internal revenue taxes rather than 
surrender any part of our protective sys- 
tem by tariff reduction. 

No one can fail to see the broad con- 
trast between these principles and those 
of President Cleveland and his party. 
The Republican Party believes in the 
protection of American industry against 
injurious competition by the products of 
foreign industry, and hence believes in 
80 adjusting tariff duties upon fvreign 
importations that they will afford this 
protection, and at the same time yield 
sufficient revenue for the wants of the 
Government. This is the one central idea 
of the party in regard to the tariff ques- 
tion. The Democratic Party, as such, 
with President Cleveland at its head, 
plainly and clearly does not hold this 
idea. Its theory is. tariff reduction for 
the decrease of revenue without regard 
to the effect of such reduction upen the 
industries of this country; and in this 
sense it is a Free Trade party, as opposed 
to the party of Protection. The Mills 
bill is constructed upon this principle, 
and is designed by its authors and sup- 
porters to introduce the Free Trade the- 
ory into the legislation of this country. 

The question, then, before the Ameri- 
can people is whether the principles of 
the Republican Party on this subject, or 
those of the Democratic Party, shall, at 
the next election, receive their indorse- 
ment. The issue is so sharply and clearly 
made that it will be very difficult for 
President Cleveland, without eating his 
own words, to play any dodge game with 
regard to it in his letter of acceptance. 
That letter at this writing has not yet 
appeared; but whatever it may be, the 
public will judge him by his Message, and 
by the well-known purposes of the Free 
Trade Democrats with whom he has seen 
fit to ally himself. There are many ob- 
jections to President Cleveland and his 
party; yet their attitude on the tariff 
question ought of itself to be sufficient 
to secure their defeat. Such, we believe, 
will be the result. 

ce aaa 


NEW YORE CITY STATE BANKS. 


A very large number of the readers of 
THE INEDEPENDENT are stockholders in 
the banks of this city, and it gives us 
pleasure to call their particular attention 
to the very excellent statements of a 
number of the State banks published in 
this week’s paper, a summary of the more 
important items being given herewith: 

BANK OF AMERICA, 
POBORTONR. coccccecccccccvevccesce $20,902,814 


CREE MEOER oc scccccccncceseceens 3,000,000 
Undivided profits...............+. 1,951,480 


BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 
NN a caste veecenveteaseeee 36,325,290 


BUNRE MOOD ccccctccsceces- conse 300,000 
MEINE cccccccccccccccccensoccese 300,000 
WMEIVIGOE PTOMIS......ccccccccser 108,579 


BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
DS 254 6heeedubegeeseaeess $10,654 082 
SE CONE ccc cercctccssevercsees 200,009 
 siddaduedokneseanbackeevree 300,000 
UMGEVIGSE PLOMUES........cserccccccee 167,662 

ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
ad a en bas bia cweed 
Ms ssccavecevescvens cance 
Undivided profits................4 


MOUNT MORRIS BANK 


$1,332,716 
100,000 
140,417 


STEEP OEET CE $2,304,120 
PE GUO cccevestd JK pcccncsss 100,000 
BUPA, < ooo ccsvcccccscccccecccses 150.000 
Undivided profits................. 25,837 


MURRAY HILL BANK. 


Ecc eewebsounbiar 6 ... $2,020,225 


SE WOOO cc vcsccccccccctcesees 1y0,000 
oben 5 Ae EPO PE PT Te OT Te Tee - 150,000 
Undivided profits................ 122,974 


NORTH RIVER BANK. 


SETTLE LITE $2,887,217 


se Secrecdssvabacess 240,000 
Rh cccsrinebigiveneeheucees 84,695 
Undivided profits....... ........ 52, LOO 
ORIENTAL BANK, 
i cicrksinedsvehawisnedees $2,800,754 
I COO once nes vecéhsicndecees 300,000 
ni cteacercastesccetatactine 250.000 
Undivided profits ................ 110,932 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE have been no new developments 
in the local money market during the 
past week, and from _ the  pres- 
ent outlook there is no prospect of a 
change for some time tocome. Loana- 
ble funds have rarely been more plenti- 
ful than they are now, and rates are de- 
cidedly in the borrower's favor, owing to 
the slight demand there is for business 
purposes and the quiet that controls the 





speculative departments of trade. The 
large shipments of gold that have been 
made have hardly been noticed, and the 
loss of over nine millions the last two 
weeks or so has had no visible influence 
on the market. There isa vast quantity 
of money seeking employment that will 
be put in circulation in the course 
of a month, in the movement of the 
crops, which will occur about that time. 
Then, the absorption of the surplus re- 
serves that now embarrass the banks 
with their care, will commence, and a 
better demand be experienced in all the 
channels of trade. It is a significant 
fact, that notwithstanding the abundance 
of money on the market, there is scarcely 
any desire to invest in any speculative 
ventures, but capitalists are willing to 
wait for the renewal of legitimate busi- 
ness activity, rather than assume any 
risk. There has been increased offerings 
of Government bonds to the Treasury de- 
partment and the daily purchases have va- 
ried from afew thousands up toa million, 
but since the first issue of the Trsasury Cir- 
cular the daily average has been about 
one-half million. Domestic exchange still 
favors the flow of currency to this cen- 
ter and the moneyed institutions con- 
tinue to gain in their reserves from this 
source. In another week or so the dis- 
bursements on acceunt of dividends and 
interest will he made, and as they are 
unusually heavy this year, a continuance 
of the present liberal supply of money 
on the market may be expected for some 
time to come. Call loans at the Stock 
Exchange and bankers’ balances have 
been available at 1@14 per cent., and time 
loans are quoted 24@3} per cent. Com- 
mercial paper has been in fair request. 
First-class bills with sixty or ninety days 
to run have been taken at 34@4 per cent. 
discount, four months at 33@44, and good 
single-named paper at 44@54. 


STOCK MARKET, 


There was a firmer tone in the deal- 
ings of the Stock Exchange throughout 
the past week, tho the trading was mod- 
erate and principally of a professional 
character. The tendencies were upward 
in values and a more hopeful feeling pre- 
vailed, because of the sustained charac- 
ter of the advance. The advance that 
was attained is attributable chiefly to the 
covering of a large short interest induced 
by a more hopeful view of the railroad 
situation and the announcement of divi- 
dends from several of the prominent 
roads. 

U. S. BONDS. 

The dealings of the government bond 
market were somewhat curtailed this 
week, tho prices were well sustained, as 
the following clusing quotations will 
show: 


Bid. Asked. 
thos. 1891. Registered....... ....e.-eee- 107% 107% 
449s. 1891. COUPON... 6. eee eee eee 17% 107% 
is, 1M. Registered ..........06 eee eeee 1z7 127% 
4g. 1907, COUPON .. 22... ceceesecesee ve i28 1284g 
Currency 68. 1890. ..........ee0eee ceeee 1i9 i 
Currency 68, 1806....... ..seeeee i. -+ LG 
Currency 68. I8@7  . owe. e ee cece eens 124 
Currency 66, 1808. ........-scccccecceees 127 ‘ 
Currency 68, 1808. .........660-sceeeeeee 129% 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 
Bid, Asked. 


America..........174 
American Ex. 


Bid. Asked, 


17: j Mechanics’... .. » 170 
13944! Mercantile. . .. - 































sbury Park....100 Iu | Merchants’ .. 143 
eae ot anal “40 — |Merchants’ Ex... 122 
Butch’s &Drov’s.172 175 |Market.......-...1%v1 = 
Broadway. 285 |Mech’s& Trad 8.159 _ 
Chase...... Metropolitan vee+ 1034 i4 
Commerce 166 | Metropolis........200 — 
Corn Exchange..208 212 |Nassau.........-- 158 155 
Chemical.......: HUW 3800 |New York.. 2A 2H 
Central Nat’l.... — 127 | Ninth Nat'l. ho Wi 
Continental......122 126 |North Amer 140 ~ 
> és B20 — 'North River. eT 12 
Chatham |New York Co 00 = 
Citizens’... IN. ¥Y. Natl Ex... — b26 
East River _ |Oriental..........205 _ 
Eleventh Ward.. 15 | Pacific. and sane W2 170 

‘irst Nat’l...... 2000 |Pheenix...... «+. — ite 
Fourth Nat’!.....136 158 ark. ... elf V1 
Fifth Ave........ 700 — |Peoples’.......-.-189 
Fuiton........ lio — |Republic........ 146, 148 
Fourteenth S 155 — |3hoe & Leather. 1695 (La? 
German Al M3 = — beard a 1. _ = 

212 — {Second Nat’l..... v4 — 
Seruantes a «6s Seventh Navi....120 128 
— |state ot N’wY'rkil7 — Lts 

Greenwich 120 — |St. Nicholas......118 118 
Hanover..........1% Tradesmen’s ud «106 
lmp’t’s & Trad’s.340 355 |Third Nat'l... - is 
ITVIDG.. «reeves. IE — (Union ....... .. 1a — 
Leather Man’f.. .1974¢ 20) \Unit dstatesNat.210 — 
Manbattan.. 6 i653 | West Side Bank.2wo — 


Madison square. 100 


105 
FINANCIAL NOTE, 


Messrs. Jameson, Smith & Cotting, of 
23 Broad street., are offering first mort- 
gage six per cent. 45 year gold bonds of 
the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern Rail- 
way Co., interest payable February and 
August at 974 and accrued interest. 
Messrs. Jameson, Smith & Cotting rec- 





ommend these bouds as a safe invest- 
ment. 

Messrs. Spencer Trask & .Co., the well- 
known bankers and brokers of 16 and 18 
Broad Street, this city, with branch of- 
fices in Albany, Saratoga, and Provi- 
dence, R. I., advertise in our columns 
that they bave on hand a special lot of 
bonds for investors. Asa large amount 
of money will be released on the Ist 
proximo, intending investors would do 
well to write Messrs. Spencer Trask & Co, 
for particulars. 

Holders of the ‘‘ South Pacific” Railroad 
Company's first mortgage six per cent. 
bonds, falling due July ist, 1888, will be 
interested in the notice in our financial 
columns issued from the office of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railway Com- 
pany. The above-named bonds will be 
paid at the officeof the Company on and 
after July 2d, 1888. Holders of the tonds 
will be allowed to re-invest, if desired, in 
first mortgage trust one hundred year 
five percent. gold bonds of the St. Louis 
and San Francisco Railroad Co. at 98 and 
accrued interest. 

In an advertisement in our financial 
columns Messrs. Brewster, Cobb & Esta- 
brouk, 35 Congress Street, Boston, offer 
one hundred thousand dollars of the 
Helena, Montana Water Company’s first 
mortgage six per cent. bonds due July 
1st, 1907 at par and interest. 

Messrs. Chas. M. Whitney & Co., 
bankers, of 96 Broadway, are offering a 
limited amount of the entire issue of 
$1,260,000 of six per cent. thirty-year 
gold bonds of the Toledo, Ann Arbor and 
Cadillac Railway Company, interest pay- 
able in March and September at par and 
interest. This line with its connections 
has secured entrance to the three most 
important lumber districts in Michigan. 
The rate of bonded debt on the entire 
line is only $20,572 per mile, and Messrs. 
Chas. M. Whitney & Co. recommend the 
bonds to investors. 

The well-known banking house of 
Messrs. A. W. Beasley & Co. havea 
limited amount of investment securities 
which they are offering at reasonable 
prices, the particulars regarding which 
may be obtained on application. 

Attention is called to the advertisement 
of the New England Loan and Trust Co., 
of 106 Broadway, who offer their own six 
per cent. debenture bonds. Full infor- 
mation can be obtained by addressing 
them. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Bank of New York (National 
Bank) has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of five per cent., free from tax, pay- 
able July 2d. 

The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of three per 
cent., payable July 2d. 

Tye East River National Bank has de- 
clared adividend of four per cent., paya- 
ble July 2d. 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of three and a half per cent., 
payable July 2d. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of seven per cent., payable July 2d. 

The Irving National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable 
July 2d. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of five per 
cent. payable July 2d. 

The Market and Fulton National Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
four per cent., payable July 2d. 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able July 2d. 

The Merchants’ Exchange National 
Bank has declared a dividend of three 
per cent., payable July 2d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable July 2d. 

The National Citizens’ Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of tbree and a half per 
cent., payable July 2d. 

The Gastonat Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July 2d, 

The National Shoe and Leather Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
four per cent. payable July 2d. 

The Bank of America has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per.cent., 

payable July 2d. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July 2d. 

The Mount Morris Bank has declared a 
dividend of three per cent., payable July 
2d. : 

The North River Bank has declared a 
dividend of four per cent., payable July 
2d 


The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., pay- 
able July 2d. 

The Citizens’ Saving Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a half 
per cent. per annum, payable July 16th. 

The Frankl:n Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of three and a 
half per cent. per annum, payable July 
16th. 

The Julien Electric Company has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of two and 
a half per cent., payable Aug. Ist. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 


Omaha Railway Company has dec 
— of three per cent., payable 

th. ss 
The Delaware, Lackawanna and West. 
ern Railway Company has declared a q 
idend of one and three-quarters per cent,. 
payable July 20th. i 








AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS, 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con. 
cerning securities furnished on request either per. 
sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES, 
Execute orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, ustra. 
ia and West Indies. ‘ 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credit 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE W 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of i 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT. 

SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & C0., London and Liverpool, 

United States Government Financial Agents, 

England. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELERS 
and Bills of Exchange on 


Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & C0, 
LONDON, 
and principal Continental cities. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co., 
1 Nassau ‘Street, New York, 
Agents ¢ and attorneys of Baring Brothers & Company, 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 
Collections promptiy made on all ints of 
Northwest, and remitted for on day of paymeuk 7 

HG. HARRIS EMG, vice-Pussm 
M. KNOX, VICE-PRE 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, CASHIER. . = 
PERRY HARRISON. Asst.-CasHimr, 
Correspondence Solicited gy 


+t 


! AND REALTY CoO.,, [os 
0 Offer WORT selected choice 0 
N 
G/ IST MORTGAGE, LOANS 
in Minneapolis, and St. Paul, 0 
Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, 
ane character our invariable requirements, Col- 


for pamphlet with 
East and West. 


WiiAEAPOLIS, C4 MINNESOTA 
7° KANSAS FARM p. 
LOAN S. 


Best of security: 15 years’ successful experience 
$3,000,000 loaned ; not a dollar of interest or principa 
lost to investors; best of reference all through the 
East. Send tothe 


8. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE 00, - 


Wichita, Kansas, 

















sas and Kansas mortgages. 
DENVER-COLORADO 
to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 
* 
United States Trust C0. 
OF NEW YORK, 

Capital and Surplus 
SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 
intocourt, and is authorizedto act as g « 

trustee. 

which may be made at any time and withdrawD after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled interest for 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of 

females unaccustomed to the transaction of busines 


8 Net on improved inside property from one 
% 
D. F. CARMICHAEL. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 

This company is a legai depository for m 
“INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
the whole time they may remain with the cot apd 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 


find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. 
Guo. HENRY WARREN. 
GEORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY. 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING. 
CHARLES S. SMITH. 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. Lorpb, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

Wm. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JouHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM H. MACY, JB 
8. B. CHITTENDEN. CHARLES E. BILL, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE. 





HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 




















UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


E) 


for their circular giving full information about Kan 


WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 
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jwe OFFER JULY INVESTORS 


OUR OWN 6 PER CENT. 


=" ] DEBENTURE BONDS. 
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qHEY ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY SPEC- 
yLATIVE ELEMENT. CALL OR WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS. 


wEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUSTCO., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








A CHOICE INVESTMENT. 
STOCK OF THE 


Julien Electric Traction Co. 
Uapital $3,000,000, Par $100 per share. 


DIRECTORS. 

EDWARD J. MATHEWS, President, 216 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 

CHARLES E. WARB IRTON, Proprietor Evening 
Telegraph, Philadelphia, Penn. 

§. A. B. ABBOTT, Counselor at Law, 28 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 

EDWARD O COLES, Vice-President, Orange, N. J. 

Cot. FRANK K. HAIN, General Manager Man- 
hattan Elevated Railway Co., N. Y. 

WILLIAM BRACKEN, President Julien Electric 
Co., 120 Broadway. N. Y. 

Gey. WILLOUGHBY WESTON. 
Broaaway, N. Y. 


ENGINEERS. 
C 0, MAILLOUX, Electrical Engineer. 
HENRY G. MORRIS, Mechanical Engineer. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE. 120 Broadway, New York. 

The Traction Company controls for the United 
States the celebrated Julien System of electric car 
traction. 

The Company is engaged in equipping cars under 
contract and installing its system on the 4th 
Avenue Line (New York and Harlem Railroad). C 
tracts are also being closed for the use of the system 
in various parts of the country, thereby constantly 

nes Me assets and enhancing the value of its 


Treasurer, 120 


“There are about 30,000 street cars in the United 
States; applying a royalty of fifty cents per day to 
one- quarter this number would yield very large 
divi 

nue seinion of the best authorities, this system 
will rapidly supersede the use of horses 

The Julien System is superior to all others. w whether 


bl ar electric, a ae * inverves 1. NO NGE OF 
ROAD-BED. 2. OVERHEAD WIKES. 3. NO 
4. NO DANGER 5. 


TEM, 6. 
PENDENT MOTOR AND is NOT SUBJ 
ea Ta or CABLES x OR 


cya m is strongly ‘indorsed by Gol) a Hain, 
jane Manager Manhattan Elevated Rallway Com- 
pany. “A Y. and Harlem Railroad Company, 
orse railroad men generaliy. 
re Ser a limited amount of stock at $40 PER 
. .renderimg it the most inviting field for the 
invesBenct of capital now presented. i and conti- 
ommend stock the f in- 
vestors and solicit full “investigation as to sie merits. 
Complete information can be obtained from 


The U.S. Finance, Development and 
Trust Co., 
Mills Building, 35 Wall St., N. y 
K. M. MURCHISON, President. 





Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


PER CENT: 
Guaranteed lowa Loans. 


— SUMS OF $200 TO $5,000. 


New Et England Mortgage & Investment Co., 


Des Moines, Iowa, 
Abundant References. 
= alata 








INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
We offer some VERY DESIRABLE 
6 PER CENT. BONDS 
ON FAVORABLE TERMS TO INVESTORS. 

Address 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


% AND 399 WALL ST.. NEW YORK. 
—— —~— 


MEAPTLE, LAKE SHORE AND BAST 
ERN R. W. CO. 


45 Years 1st Mortgage 6 Per Cent. 
GOLD BONDS. 


Interest. Payable February and August 
Secured by Mortgage on the Valuable 
Terminals in the 


City of Seattle, Washington Territory, 


and on the Sa ate and fully equipped 
toad in full operation, extending eastward to 
the Seattle Coal and Iron Mines. We offer 
Slimited amount of these bonds at 95 and 


_“crued interest, and recommend them as a 


Safe investment. 


JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 


23 Broad Street, New York. 


TOLEDO, ANN ARBOR 
NORTH MICHIGAN R’Y CO. 


“CADILLAC EXTENSION.” 
ENTIRE ISSUE. 
$ 1,260,000. 
SIX PER CENT. THIRTY-YEAR GOLD 
BONDS OF THETOLEDO, ANN ARBOR 





& CADILLAC RAILWAY CO. 
(Consolidated, since the issue of the bonds, with the 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Mich. R’y Co.) 


Interest pavable March ond September. Principal 
and interest specially guaranteed by the Toledo, 
Ann Arbor & North Mich. R’y Co, 


We offer for sale at PAR ANDINTEREST, a limited 
amount of the above Bonds. 

The Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan Rail- 
way now extends from Toledo, Ohio, to Cadillac, 
Mich., a distance of 234 miles. The Company has two 
branches of eleven miles, thus makinga present actual 
mileage in operation of 245 miles. Arrangements 


to Lake Michigan. The entire road is of standard 
gauge, laid with 56 pound steel rails (excepting eigh- 
teen miles being replaced with steel), well equipped 
and in good condition. 

The comparative gross earnings of the road and 
average miles operated as reported by the Company 
without the Cadi'lac Extension, have been as follows: 


63 miles, $210,067 47 





ae * 242,161 60 
103 * 301,226 50 
-124 * 380,251 01 

1s2 ‘* 535,752 95 


which more than covers the annual fixed charges, 
and shows a continuous and healthful increase from 
year to year. 


mileage, as compared with the same period in 187, 
are as follows: 
Period. 1887. Increase. 
Total month May........ 35 $8, 382 48 $14,801 87 
First week June......... 12; WO TZoldsz 4.650 24 
‘ 255,389 40 204,275 15 51,064 25 
This line, with its ountaitha has now secured 
entrance to three of the most important lumber 
districts in Michigan—namely, Muskegon (the largest 
white pine region in the world), Saginaw and Cadil- 
lac. 





Total Jan. 1 to June 7. 


To Muskegom over the Toledo; Saginaw and Muske- 
gon Ry., from Ashley, on main ling......... 96 miles. 


To Saginaw, via the Toledo, Saginaw and Mackinaw 
Ry., extending from Durand, on main line.4'2 miles. 

The above earnings have been made previous to 
entrance to these great lumber points, and, with the 
Cadillac Extension of & miles, built to meet this 
growing business and to further open up thisthriving 
territory, this line now receives the benefit of 202 
miles of new road, and must of necessity largely in- 
creas? its earnings, while only incurring additional 
fixed charges in respect of sixty-four miles. 

The road is, however, by no means dependent on 
this growing lumber business, for its earnings are es- 


tablished in general merchandise traffic, as the fol- 
lowing statement will show: 
Percentage 
187. 





100.00 


The Bonds offered are secured by a First Mortgage 
on this Extension, and are limited to $19,800 per mile, 
and have the legal indorsement of the Toledo, san 
Arbor and North Michigan Railway Compan 


which the Cadillac Extension is now a part, by x 
consolidation, and thus they are obligations 5 the 
last-named corporation. The rate of bonded debt on 
the entire line ~~ 572 per mile. 

Copies of the Bond and Mortgage, and of the last 
Agent Report of the Company, may be seen at our 
offices. 

Having madea personal examination of this proper- 
ty, we commend these bonds for investment. 


Chas. M. Whitney & Co, 


BANKERS, 
___ 96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


OFFIC E OF 


St. Louis and San Francisco Railway Co, 


15 BROAD STREET (MILLS BUILDING), 


New YORK, June 18th, 1888. 
Notice to holders of ° 
SOUTH PACIFIC RAILROAD CO.’S 18ST MORT- 

GAGE 6 PER CENT. BONDS, DUE JULY ist, 

1588 ($7,144,500 in amount). 


The bonds above named will be paid at this office 
on and after MONDAY, July 2d, 1s88, and may be 
presented for examination at any ‘time prior to that 
date, after which time bonds presented will be paid 
for on the day following presentation of the same. 

The last coupon of these.bonds (due July Ist, 1888) 
will aiso be paid at this office as usual. 

Holders of the “* SOUTH PACIFIC” Bonds are here- 
by further informed that,to a limited extent, they 
may 8 pply to reinvest the proceeds of thuse bonds 
in the First t Mosteoge Trust 100-Year 5 Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railway 
Company at tke price of 9 and accrued interest. 

As the issue of the last-named bonds amounts at 
present to only $1.099,0u0, cogneaweae forthem will 
be accepted in order as received, and they will be 
delivered by the United States Trust Company on 
demand upon the order of this company therefor. 

All information in regard to the Trust Bonds is 
contained in a printed circular, which may be ob- 
tained at this office or of the United States Trust 


Company. 
T. W. LILLIE, Treasurer. 


$100,000 
HELENA, MONTANA, 
WATER CO. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
SIX PER CENT. BONDS, 
DUE JULY ist, 1907. 
PRICE, PAR AND INTEREST. 


We recommend these bond to investors as amply 
secured in every sian ee 








BREWSTER, COBB & ESTABROOK, 


35 Congress St., Boston. 


| er’s secure 


have been made for the construction of the extension {| 
of the lines from Cadillac to Frankfort, This will ' apply to Eastern comes, © Water St., Boston, Mass. 
make a through trunk line connection from Lake Erie | A. 


‘NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00, 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and ad 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the - 
ny. secured by First Mortgages held by Trustees. n- 
terest Bevante atthe Chemicai National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write or particulars. 
+4 B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
° Me CLARKE, V. Prest. Cc. P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 





12% ‘The | Mortgage Bank and Investment 
© Co. of Ipswich, Dakota, issues its certificates 
of deposit, ayablein one year from date with farm- 

sd notes deposited as collateral! security. 
Write for references and full particulars. 





% FIRST y 
MORTCACE LOANS 
GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
the Golden Belt of the State of Kansas. Loans taken 

only from tried customers of the 


UNTY BANK, 


Official rs eosere of the Souety. 
a CAP AL eos 1,00 
N.C. MERRILL, President, iy Ms ity. Kan, 
Oldest and financially the strongest bankixs institu- 
tion in Gonteal oo aes only 25 per cent. of 
luation of pro 
otue | liustraved Hand Dock and full information, 


ALV ORD, Manager, 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
in Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 
dres a 
DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO,, 

Des Moines, a 


te ‘28 Park Row. 
o, 3. Sapa Forsythe. 703 Walaa Street. Phila. 











DENVER eae 
INVESTMENTS 

Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 

| size and importance in America. We have purchased 


| 
| here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit . 
The gross earnings thus far this year onthe same | 


Many have made 100 per cent.in 1 to 2 years. Only 


safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Write 


for Map, Circulars and References. 


| H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 


.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money | loaned. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING co 
Ca ita gtoaty Bald Up, UP aor me ee 








eed. Interest 
paganig 8 rege Motes orrof the the Repub, 
Boctiie, Cheaxtenea ered 1872. The ‘smouns sotoue out- 


ii Ome Soames bee 512 Smite ontoume 


THE BABSAS ue AND tAVESTMERT Co., 
HITA, KANSA 
Farm sees caa City pwn: wall County 
Bouds always on hand for Investors, 
/ Interest and principal collected 
6%, 7%, &§%, and remitted without charge. 
In a business covering ten years the officers of this 
company have negotiated $3,000, 400 of Kansas mort- 


gages. Notone foreclosure has been nfade and not 
one dollar of vrincipal or interest lost. 











N. F. NIEVERLANDER, « prentent 
TE aE 6 RUTAN, Secretary. 
KANSAS — a, one 
First Loss 


oe 
Debenture Bonds 
Mortgage 6 per cent. 
Send for 
B Investors’ Guide, 


EDW. Cc. :; ROBERTSON & CO. 


A soup - ea PER CEN 


annum first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans 





approved by Tacoma 

tional Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
EAST AND WSST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


Upon carefully selected farms in the most tiourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 


6% Guaranteed Mortgages 6% 
% Debenture Bonds 6% 


+. eet by similar First Mestgages, and also by the 
THE. of the issuing Compa 


T EASTERN BANKIN G COMPANY. 


ilk Street, | Beate 
Francis A. FA, Pres. Edw T. Merribew. Treas 


THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST C0. Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


3 O35 THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., Prest. 
KE. GRIFFITH, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
“Ea wrence, Kansas, General Manager 
F. M. Perkins. Ist Vice-Pres. M. V. B. BULL, 2d Vice- Pres. 
P. E. Emery, ——. H. PRukins, Secretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, Rin rer. 
enanen OFFICES, 
ALBANY,N.Y. M.V. B. BULL & Co..Mn’rs N.Y.& N.E. 
40-42 Wali St.. N.Y. Crry_ Wa. T. SOAeE, Sanaa 
HERESA.N. Y. R.C. COLLIS, Agen 
1028. 4th St., PHTILADA., PA, FRANK SKINWER, Mur, 
rite for full information. 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary Gawrer*e, Kansas, 








Spencer Trask & (o., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 and 18 Broad St., N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y. Providence, R. L. 
Saratoga. 


Direct Private Wires to each office and to 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, 
WORCESTER. 


On hand several lots 


Choice Bonds 


FOR INVESTORS. 


Fall information given on application. 


Ba nking "House of 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


13 and 15 Bro t.. New Y ork: 

§ Brod BS THE 

New Vork Stock, Produce, sateen and Coffee 
xchanges and Chicago Board of Trade 

ORDERS EXECUTED AT ANY OF THE ABOVE 

EXCHANGES FOR INVESTMENT OR ON MARGIN, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


J.c. & R. M. HUNTER, 


Real Estate, 


MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


ndence invited. Refer to American Ex- 
ank, Duluth. 








Corres 
change 


at EaENrue MORTGAGES 
7% BENTURE BON 7% 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, “eons 


a a fully paid $300,000, Surplus % 
lt years experience. Not a dollar lost. 
TO INVESTOR 





If strength and safety in investments have weight 
with you we invite you to examine carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Our 
loans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 
tive valuations based on their actual producing capac- 
ity, Be Sora 8 and Jaieges of all ons ayable in 


kc ay road way. 
ABRAM. 8. U DERHILL. lesan” 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


If you wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
that will yield the largest profits, buy Duluth real 
estate. e can sell you acres that in ten years will 
be business property. It will pay you te visit Duluth 
and investigate. If you wisn to know about the great 
growth and the future prospects or Duluth, write or 
call and see 


Cc, E. LOVETT & CO., 
32 and 33 Paretaee Building, Duluth, 
nn 








THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO 


ce | ee erated phn 
pion HROAD WAY. New to 000,600 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Six percent,and seven per cent, Interest 
payable semi-annually. Secured by First Mortgages 
on well improved farms in Dickinson County, Kan- 
sas. Security worth from two to three times the 
amount of *he loan. Fourteen yeare, experience ip 
paces loans without a single loss to lenders. In- 
terest payable at Bank of Mortgagee, if desired. Ad- 
dress, ‘THOMAS KIRBY, Banker, Abilene, Kansas. 


Ss , and One-half the 
Guaranteed Investment Contracts 
WE invest money ip Keal Estate and give contracts 
yosreey we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take title in your name and sell — good proas 
can be realized. We agree to retu fo you th 

principal, 8 percent. interest, and one-half of all profits 
above that. Vor our services, and our guaranty, we 
receive the balance of the profit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. Inlong experience, we have never failed to 


realize for our ciients a handsome profit. 
Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


Five Year Investments at 


7%. 


Safe mortgages on improved farms and security 
reinforced by the guaranty of an incerporated com- 
pany. 

Authorized Ca pital, $250,000 
Capital, $100,000. 
Also ee wg at 6 1-2 per cent secured b 
posit of first mortare loane. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUS? oe 


WESTERN OFFICE: GRAND FORKS, DA 
EASTERN OFFICE: BRATTLEBORO, ¥V 
Write us for particulars. 

















8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6; 


a” ityand Farm Lenn os gh Bonds to Net? 
per ct, Title guarante Title VR 
ai or large sums invested 
Musicipal, County, Water Werks and 
Railway Bonds constantly on hand. 


©. ©. GAREANR, £0; Bankers 


C. H. GRAVES & CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mortgage Loansand Investments, 








Correspondence Invited. 





% GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


uPpoN IMPROVED 


ANSAS 
Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
interest semi-annually, Col- 





“ected and remitted free of cost, 







FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY #2 000,000 


AMPLE SECURITY AT 


Rave you, MONEY 
‘O INVEST t Wri 


JOHN D. KNOX & 0. 
Pioneer Kan. Kan. Mortgage Loan Fira. 


’ 
And get saioae Eavestor’ free, and 
read § the profitable of 
the patrors of this 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


{June 28, 1888 








MISSOURI TRUST Co. 
CASH CA A orrane re Oe! 000. 
PEST: CERTIFIED BONDS, 
SPER SE ENT. DEBENTUME 


yinternes | payable at Chemical BLS Bank, 
loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 


Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to any 
an particulars, eddvees, Geo H. Warner, ®#) State 
New York, or cheoomenny ye SEDALIA, Mo. 
st! A. CRANDALL, Prest. . FAULBABER, Treas. 


7% INTEREST 


THE 0.8. LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


offers alimited number of its First-Mortgage @ per 
cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at 9%, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold) and gives a steck BONUS 
OF 3500 WITH EACH $1,000 BOND, 
Value of Penn., property over....... $6,000,000 
I cnc pesnancscceesps 1,000,000 
Annual Interest Charges............. 69,000 
Estimated Income; Coal, lron Mines. 360,000 
Parties wishing safe investments ata liberal rate 
of interest, Address 


CHAS, A. FENN, Treasurer, 
44 and 46 Broadway, Room Sa, New York, 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 
Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al 
lows interest on balances. 

AR Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 

ACTS a EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 

GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, etc. 
ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 


An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fuads. 


New 











0. D. BALDWIN, President 
GEO. A. SVAN, Vice-President. 
AMES 8S. THURSTON, Sec’ y and Treas 


DIRECTORS. 


JOHN L. MACAULAY. GEORGE A. EVANS 
ROWLAND N. HAZARD. GRANVI LLE P. HAWEs, 


GEORGE s. 5. THURSTON 
ALEX. G. BLACK, BENJAMIN F. TRACY, 
‘ LW: JOHN 8S. SILVER, 


THOMAS F. GOODRICH 
PAYSON MERRILL, 

iE. HEMAN CLAS 
JOHN v. ies, THOMAS C pha 


JOHH R OHN P. NSEND 
CHARLES: PARSONS o. dD. BALD IN, 


A 6 Per Cent. sa 


Investe:s are invited to call or send for 
pamphlet just published, entitled ‘*CON- 
CERNING WESTERN INVESTMENTS,” 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 
New York Office, 37 Wall St, 


D. G. PEABODY &@ CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and S jounte a A Property Bought, 
Exchanged 
State, C aye ‘c ounty and School Bonds 
ught ang se 
Money Invested. 8 and10 per cent, Loans 
Negotiated Prom 
mm .. , All the city. Banks. 
925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO, 


THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO., 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 


Oo INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
ALL GUARANTEED, 


L Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68, 
D. Send for full information and references. 


‘ A NEW FEATURE 


For Investors to Consider. 


8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 8% 


Tho Wine Tart Co, of Kens Gi, Me 


INCORPORA reo! 
WILLARD E. WINN NER, ‘res. 
$500,000, 


Paid-up Capital. 
Not only guarantees the payment of its mortgages 
based on an actual selling price of the property, pay- 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annual interest, but, also, each mortgage will bear the 
certificate of the AMEKICAN LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF BosTON that'25 per cont, of its face value 
is covered by a deposit wit 
se ¢ GUARANTEED STOCK 8% 
ofthe Boston Land and Mortgage Co. 
104 SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 102 
WM. H. PARMENTER, General Agent, 
Mass. Hospital Life Co, B’ld’g, 50 State St., Boston. 


7* FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 

guarensees by the Western +4 = Trust Company. 
h Capital and Surplus, $350, 

This Company was organized i "1883, by its present 
managers, who personally conduct its business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the tarm 
which secures the payment of the mortgage, was care- 
— 2 yo by our representative before we 

et 

















For fait ~ —— and Feferene es apply to 
Ww, -ueD D, President, 
Atthe Co.'s Eastern Dimoee No 2 Wall St.. N.Y. 


PER CT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, SE e- 
ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE AT THE IM- 
PORTERS’ AN D TRADERS NATL BANK.N. Y. 


The Guaranty Investment Company, 
OF ATCHISON, KAN., Eastern Office, 191 Broadway 
Capital, $250,000. Tota! Liability, $500,000. 














Investors pure hasing our securities have carefully 
placed and well-secured mortgages. For full infor- 
mation and our. monthly pelt call poe or ad- 

dress GUARAN' ' A ESTWMENT CO 
i Broadw ay, New York. 

Gz and 7% 
On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 

ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. ¥. 





UA Str eLyY Reroat OF THE MUR- 
RAY H Konthe morning of Saturday, 
the 16th day ‘a June, 1888: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts as per schedule..... 
Due from directors of the bank, 
included in loans and dis- 
Gbincunindbnatdnkatbtescnces $32,500 00 


$1,514,832 23 


Overdrafts, as per schedule................ 381 93 
Due from trust p Bonn state and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule............ 152,284 9L 


Other real estate, as per scheduie pegsoese 17,589 38 









Bonds and mortgazes as per schedule.. 2.042 d4 
Seocme and bonds as per schedule........ 1,000 00 
DPOCHO... 0. eee veeeesereceseseccesscseecccencs 111,156 UG 
U ited States legai-tender_notes and cir- 
culating notes of national banks........ 125,025 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges. $58,831 97 
Other items carriec¢ 
as per schedule............... 3,200 14 —€2.082 11 
l.oss and empenne, § vi 
Current expenses 17,382 58 17,382 58 
Assets not included under either of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures........ 2,500 00 
Suspense account............+. 4,168 31 —6.663 31 
$2,020.2.4 99 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital sock paid in, in cagh........s00.- $100,000 00 
Sur, lus fu 150,000 Uv 





2,273 23 
5,082 95— 122,974 00 


Due depositors as follows, viz. 


Deposits a. iy 585,061 08 
Demand certificates of d 
Mic ccyccccoecasccsccoccees 1,368 44 
Certified Checas............++ 18,767 40 
Due trust companies, state 
and national banks, as per 
COROB WIG. oc ccccescocccccosccces 884 O07— 1,647,080 99 


Amount due not included under Bs of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Dey CPU covcccccccres caccocsces 150 00 
$2, peas 224 99 
TATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Yu 
“Ww ILLIA MA. DAR LING, President, and. ALBER T 
H. GALE, Cashier o1 the MURRAY HILL BA ANK,a 
os located and doing business at No. 760 Third 
Avenue, in the city of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, saith that the foregoing 
report, with the schedule accompanying the same, is, 
in all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the léth day of June, 1888, to the best of his knowledge 
and beliet: and they further say that the business o1 
said bank has been transacted at the location named, 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received from 
the Superintendent of the Banking Department, des- 
ignating Saturday, the Ith day ot J ~ara is8,as the day 
on which such report shall be mad 
Ye 45 DARLING, President. 
A. H. GALE, Cashier. 
Severully subscribed and rs to by both depo- 
nents, the Isth day ot June, 1888, before me, 
THOMAS DARLING 
(78)Notary Public. 
City and County of New York. 





UVARTERLY REPORT OF THE NORTH 
RIVER ng on the morning of Saturday, the 
lth day of June, 1sse: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, as per schedule. . 
Due from directors of the bank, includ 
in loans and discounts $121,500 


$1,970,762 67 





Overdrafts, as per schedule................ 5,376 98 
Due from trust companies, stat 
national banks, as per schedule 247,215 US 


Banking-house and lot, as per 

schedule .. 

Other real 
thedule 


$75,000 00 


19,217 18— 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule.. 


94,217 18 
750 OO 


— and bonds, as per schehule........ 1,000 00 
pease ocsesecsenenosen béeececeseeseascess 83,807 UU 
t ited >tates legal-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of national banks........ 188,108 90 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and 
checks hg the next day’s 
CI cnticdsenmiéntnnss $151,104 09 
Otner items carried 
Cash, us per scnedule....... 88,779 (— 269,865 
Current expenses........... snsthhonaunees 26,096 77 


LI ABIL STING. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Unaivided profits, viz.: 














DRBSCOTRE. 0c ccccceccccccsccces $50,519 12 
Interest.......... 1 : 
Uther protits Mal M4— 52,100 13 
Due depositors as follows, viz 
its subject wo check.. Tt 407,502 12 
Demand certificates of de- 
17,396 00 





65,494 4+— 2,495,192 60 


16.184 62 
1,045 20 


Due trust companies, sta’ 
banks, as per schedule...........-....++++ 
Unpaid dividends... ............seeeeeees 

$2,587,217 62 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR ye 
KE. E.GEDNEY, V ice-President. and F. K. INGER- 

SOLL, Cashier, of the NORTH KIVER BANK, a bank 

located and be ad business at No.187 Greenwich Street, 

inthe city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, saith that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
suid bank betore the transaction of any business on the 
lith day of June, 188%. to the best or his knowledge 
and belief; and they further say that the business of 
said bank has been transacted at the location named, 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made 
in compliance with aan official notice received from 
the Superintendent ot the Banking Department, des- 
ignating Saturday, the 16th Sor ot — iss, as 
the day on which such repers & shall be m 
- E. GEDNEY, Vice-President. 
R. INGERSOLL, Cashier. 
Severally apuutiel aod sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 19th day of June, Iss. before me, 
MILLARD RK. JONES. 
Notary Public (13), N. Y. Co. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
Or THE METROPOLIS, on the morning of 
Saturday, June ltth, lsse: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............sceecceeeees $3,707,195 26 
Due from directors of the bank, included 
uu 














in loans and discounts............ #4, 
CQVGTATOEIB. 00 coccee secccccccccccerce coscese 3,511 00 
BOD SOUT WOIRIR 000 05000: cecserosesesoces 377,515 89 
Due from bankers. ..........cccesccccecceees 7,922 61 
DE Ge ncccanceceesoctecceseandcconsesses 4,u0U UO 
Stocks and DONAS..............ccceeeeeeeeeee 84.450 UU 
SPOCIC... 0.0 seeceeeeree etre cesceeeseeeseseerene 548,049 48 
U. 5. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of national banks.............+0++++ 352,600 00 
| ae <ascséieves MLB BS) 
TERDOMGOD. «occ cccscccccccccccessccocecosccseces 522 18 
Due 1 from Treasurer of the United States. 11,000 Wu 
$6,325,239 97 
LIABILITIES 
Capital. . ebacaeennsces $300,000 00 
surplus. 300, Ww 






tits 
Deposits subject to ch 
— certilicates of de- 








bm no mu 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF 
ROBERT SCHELL President, R WrHEODORE 
ROGEKS Cashier, of BANK OF THE METRKOPOLIs, 
a banking association located and doing business at 
New York, in said county, being duly and severally 
sworn, each for himself, saith that the foregoing is, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank betore the transaction of any business on 
the morning of Saturday, the sixteenth day of 
Jupe, one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
eight, in respect to each and every of the items and 
rticulars above specitied, accoraing to the best of 
is knowledge and belief; and that the business of 
the said bank has been and is transacted at the loca- 


tion aforesaid 
ROB, SCHELL, President. 
THEO. KOGERS, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by "poth depo- 
nents, the 19h day of June, 1888. 
EDWARD C. EVANS (No. 41), 
otary Public, N. Y. Co. 





A ARTE RLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
H WARD BANK on the morning of Satur- 
day ino teh day of June, 1888. 






pEsounces. 

Loans and discounts. ..............000. «+++ $994,786 84 
Due from Sizecuse* of the bank, ear 

in loans and discounts,....... $85,116 14 
ance cnshuechancedadasdvencecesenés 426, 
Due from state and national banks........ 81.445 60 
Banking-house and lot.............-......- 45,000 00 
Bonds and mortgages. ..............ssse0e- 075 00 
Stocks and bonds.............scecccessecees 42.778 75 

POCIC... 2+. 020s ssevecseverssesecnsesesersees 20,117 98 
U.s. legal-tender notes and circulating 

notes of national banks.............-.... 72,670 00 


Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 





$1,352,715 92 





LIABILITIES. 
§ ‘apital stock paid in, in cash.............. $100,000 00 
Undivided profits, vid: 
ll tatsccecteouns a6eein $19,136 54 
Exchange 237 27 
nterest........ 3,895 35 
Other SNecsasceiees conn 117,646 94— = 140,416 60 





Dee depositors as follows, 


Deposits subject to check.. $1,076.973 77 
Sana certificates of de- 


2,021 54 
18,129 21—1,092. #4 
5 U0 











am ae. es w 
oraz Or New YORK, County or NEW 
NRY STEERS President and CHASE BROWN, 
casaier, of the ELEVENTH WARD BANk&, a bank lo- 
and doing Dasiness at No. 147 Avenue D, in the 


be- 
fore the transaction of any business on the léth day of 
June, ls88, to the best of his knowledge and belief; 
and they further Say that the business of said bank has 
been transacted at the location named, and not else- 
where; and that the above report is made in compli- 
ance with an official notice received from the Super- 
intendent of the Banking Department designating 
Saturday, the 16th -_ < ot i Inst, as the day on 


which such report shal 

HENIY STEERS, Prestient. 

CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and Gounts . *poth depo- 
nents, the 19th day of June, 188s, say = - 
y. SW 

Notary Public, Kings: County. 

Certificate filed in New ¥ York County. 





Qua RTERLY REPORT OF THE MOUNT 
MORRIS BANK on the morning of Saturday 
the 16th day of June, 1838: 


E£SOURCES. 

















Loans and discounts, as per schedule..... $1,789,299 33 
Due from directors of the bank, included 
in loansand discounts.......... $47,920 oe 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tionalbanks, as per schedule..... 8,437 25 
Other real estate, as per schedule. 17,151 07 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule 108,043 75 
SPeche..........s.eseccccccccerers 145, 475 22 
U. 5. legal-tender notes and c 
notes of national banks................... 108,655 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills an ks for 
the next day’s exehanges............... 121,432 89 
oss and expense, viz.: mt ex- 
sce <0. mebens>Vecusenetsdetdencooer 625 10 
Assets bot incluéed under either of the 
ubove heads, viz. 
Furniture and fixtures hédediedesesecatons 5,000 00 
$2,304,119 61 
LIABILITIES 
Capital sock paid in, in cash $100,000 00 
Surplus fund..............000. 150,L00 00 
Undiv ided ep peente, viz.: 
Pa ccecsececnces 
Euchange 
Interest........ bo 
Other profits e 2u,741 Go— 25,837 16 
Due depositors as tollows, viz. 
Deposits subject to check.. 8, 716.495 19 
Demand certificates of d 
RD sned cacnameehtpercinnauas 25,913 63 
cCértitiea GROOMER. 50 cccce ces 35,056 SU— 1,841,343 62 
Due trust compuuies, seate and national 
banks, as per scheaule.................4++ 74,886 52 
Due private bankers — brokers, as per 
GOR 00 Se accveccocecvaceess:etasceses 9 84 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York. 100,000 UO 
Amount due not included under either 
of the above heads, viz.: 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
ing tng for loans and 
discounts...... + $11,852 47 
0 ry dividends. es 380 WW— 12,042 47 





$2,504,119 61 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s.: 
JOSEPH M. DEVEAU, President, and THOS. W. 
ROBLNSON, Cashier, of the MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 
a bank located and doing business at One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street and fourth Avenue, in the city of 
New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himselt, saith that the toregoing report, with the 
scheaule uccompuanying the same, is, in all — ~~ 
a true statement of the ‘Condition of the said ban 
tore the transaction of any paepnane < on the iéth or of 
June, iiss, to the best of his knowleage and 
lief; and they furthersay that the Sasiacss of said bank 
has been transacted at the location named, and not 
elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Su- 
perintendent oi the Banking Department designating 
saturday, the léth day of June, Iss, as the day on 
which such report _— be made. 
Us. M. DEVEAU, President. 
THOS. w. ROBINSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 19th day of June, = “<7 me 
LIVERMORE, 
Notary Public. ‘slate York County. 


U ARTER LY REPORT,—Statement show- 
ing the true condition of the BANK UF AMEKI- 
CA, an associated ess 8 on the morning of Saturday, 
the loth day of June, 1508. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans a aissoants except 
CO GITOCEOED. .. ccccccesecccced $11,426,487 22 
All sums on from directors 
ban 64,000 U0 


of this 
Total of loans and discounts.... .......... $11,490,437 22 
Stocks (United States and others)......... 339,079 50 
DE Gena cccncccese :cnccneesacsocsoncessee 

Expense account 
Overdrafts 
a 2 com and gold certiti- 








2,978,060 50 
4,426,768 02 


Cc —s in the exchanges..... 
United states legal tender 
and national bank notes 
SS Serer 
Silver and nickel coin........ 


762,877 00 
12,962 Oo 





8,180,662 53 
"654,618 11 


$20,902,814 43 


Total of eng MEMS. ...ccccrccccccccccsccocce 
Due from banks 





Due to Se... 
Due to bun 


ishsntecesocnntteenereeeisene 77,780 31 
Tata GF GOGO: ccc cccscsccescccsseccccnecee 15,951, 384 35 35 


Tota $20,902,814 42 42 
ee or NEW YorK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
ORK, 
E. W. *SORLIES, President, and DALLAS B. 
PRATT, Cashier of the above-named bank, an 
associated bank, located and doing ~~ at the 
City of New York, in said county ng duly and 
severally affirmed, each for + he maith that the 
foregoing is, in all’ respects, a true statement of the 
condition of the said bank, before the transaction of 
any businesson the morning of Botustey, the léith day 
of June, 1588, in respect to each and every of the 
items and particulars above specified, according to 
the best of his wr pads yd and belief, and that the 
business of the said bank has been and is transacted 
at the location atereqeie, 
w. RLIES, President. 
DALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and affirmed by both depo- 
nents the 19th day of June, . 
FRED’C DE P. FOSTER, 
Notary Public, New York County. 





















UARTERLY R 
QP REPEL aE SEW ORK on 











ing of Saturday, the lth da: mas June; 1888: 
_— SoU 






































notes and circulating 
pet % ‘of national banks 

Cash items, 
checks itor the next day’s 





















@Xchanges............-.-.2-- $5,777,314 58 
Other items qpapset as cash, _ 
je 7,659 78-- 5,784,971 9) 
oe toes cecececcesetsocesece 7,306 Bs) 
10,854,081 51 
LIABILITIES. $10,064,088 Bt 





Capital stock paid in in cash 
i lindnccehtcchaee gaveboacdsenies 
Un ivided profits, viz.: 


oe 





eT on $5,280 . 
Exchange, pbsenineheiastene Lt 
the —s os Ms. apecsocgsesee er i 167, 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: ; en 
Deposits subject to check. $3,187,663 19 


Demand certificates of de- 
pewscosiedSecccredeveccece 5 1,086 ae 
584,658 TI— 8,773, 
Due trust companies, state “a 
and national banks, as per 





SED sn sopeaccnaemndebete 191,629 00 
Due private bankers and 
brokers, as per schedule... 543 13— = 192,182 13 
Amount due pot included un- 
cooeiner of the above heads, 
4,829 00 
16,000 01 
$10,654,081 51 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK,33 
JOHN H. ROL ow. Cashier of the BANK OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, a bank located and d@ doing 
business at No. t3 W 3 Ly in the city of New 
York, in said county, be uly’ sworn, saith that 
the foregoing report, oh & schedule accompanee 
ing the same, is, in all respects, a true statement of 
the condition of the said bank before the transaction 
of any business on the Iitth day of June, isss, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief: and he fur. 
ther says that the business of said bank has been —— 
acted at the location named and not elsewhere; 
that the above report is made in compliance wine an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of 
the Banking Demeeseeet. D nw zsnating Saturday, the 
16th day me June, 1288, a ay on which such re. 
rt shall be made, sud hie HARD L. EDWAR 
eet = said bank, is absent and cannot join in 


JOHN H. ROLSTON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to by deponent the 22d day of 
June, 1888, before me, 
HANSON C. GIBSON, 
Notary Public, N.Y. County 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE oul 





ENTAL BANK, on the morning of Saturday the 
16th day of June, 1888: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts, - pee sepedule.. $1,753,843 00 
Due from directors 

bank included in , : 

and discounts............... $25,350 
Overdrafts, as per schedule................ 19 @ 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 

1 213,338 @1 


per schi ° 
Other real estate, as per 





Schedule. ...........eeeeeeeees 0O— 20,900 0 
Bonds ana mortgages, as per schedule... 7,000. 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule sia 
United ‘States ‘iegai-tender notes,” aud 

circulating a of national banks.... 161,875 @ 


Cash items, v 

Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges... . 

Other items carried as 
cash, as per schedule..... 


$92,744 49 
25,116 28— 


Loss and expense, viz: 
Current @XPeONSS. .......6-.- eee ceeeceeees 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital mocks paid in, in cash 
Surplus fun 
i ‘profits 
Discou 













290 83 
67,641 2— 
732,107,138 27 


110,981 78 


900 32 
80,235 Y— 2,138,274 57 
under eitner of 





the above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends. ................+-+00. 


$2,800,734 
STALE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, st¢ 
W. STARKEY. President, and NELSOR a. 
AYRES, Cashier of the ORIENTAL BANK, a 
located and doing business at No. 122 aa St., ‘oo 
city of New York, in said county, being duly ‘sworn, 
each for nimself, saith that the foregoing re 
with the schedule accompanying the same, is, 
respects, atrue statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the l6th day of June, 188, to the best of hus 
knowieage and belief; ana they further say that the 
business of said bunk has been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department, designating saturday, the iéth day 
June, 1883, as the day on which such report 
shall be made. 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, President. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo 
nents, the 19th day of June, 158s, — me, 
E. KEHOE, 
Notary Public, tee “York County. 


_ DIVIDEN D. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B.A., 
New York, June 19th, 1688. ‘ 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared adividend of Five per cent., free from 
tax, payable on and after July 2d, sss. 
The transfer beoks will be closed until July 5th, 
1888. E. 8S. MASON, Cashier. 


JHE CHATHAM NATIONAL 5 BARE, 196 BROAD- 
way, New York, June 224d, 1 


SEVENTIETH DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors have this day declared . 
uarterly dividend of 3 per cent. from the earnings © 
the past three months, peyebie on and after July 24. 
The transfer books will be closed until that date. 
P DOREMUS, Cashier. _ 


VAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—A DIV IDEND 
of four (4) per cent. has meen ¢ declared pay able on 
and after July 2d, 188s. Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


VHE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE cITY 
F OF hal pod PS RK. ae —. June, 2d 1888. 
he Board of Directors have this day dec 4 
annual diviaend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT., free of tax, payable on and after out 2d, 
The transfer books Will be closed until that date. 
- BUC KHOUT, MCasbier, 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ you, | 























ANK OF NEW YORK 
New YORK, June 20th, 1 of 
A dividend of seven per ceat. out of the earnings is 
the Ja-t six months has to-day been declared ote 
bank, peyalte on Ln closed til th —_ The tr 
main closed t ai 
senha EDW ARD TOWN SEND, Cashiers 


Las MANUFACTURERS’ Matsomas BANE, 
WALLSTREET, NEW YORK, J ane 22d, 1 
1102 DIVIDEND. a DIVIDE 


tal stock has aie day been d 

ings of the current six a = ¥ 

Th ‘tre nsf gt gt a aN. mip ‘else ub 
e transfer ~ br 

dats Is. H. WALKER 





the earn- 
the stock- 


Cashier. 






ly next. 
f incl, that 
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Transfer | 
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THE INDEPENDENT.. 
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G@ NATIONAL BANK 2 
IRVING Uw YORK, June 20tb 1888. § 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 

have this day declared a dividend of Four Per 

payee on woh — afer OR 

meee which dete © y E. SOUPER, Cashier. 


closed. 
RKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, } 
THE MARKY w YORK, June 19th, i888. ® 
HE BOARD ‘OF DIRECTORS HAS THIS S DAY 
declared a Semi-annual Dividend of FOUR (4) 
nar CENT. free from tax, payable on and after July 


“rhe ks will ww closed until that 
cer we GILBERT, Cashier. 


ST NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
June 22d, 1888.—The Directors of this bank have 
this day declared adividend of THREE PER Cent., 
free of tax, payable on and after July 2d, 1888. 





The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 





—— 
Bt Exc HANGE yaseem AL BANK ; 
CITY OF NEW YORK, June 20th, 1 
oe BO OARDOL DIRECTORS HAVE DEC LARED 
T a dividend of 3 per cent., payable on and after 
July 2d, 1888, until which date t he transfer books will 
be closed. A. 5S, APGAR, Cashier. 


oo——— 
ATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, 
New YORK, June 23d, 1s88.—The directors of this 
bank have this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of FOUR (4) PEK CENT., payable on and after July 





Mone transfer books will wuemee closed until that 
date. HASE, Cashier. 


ATIONAL CITIZENS’ ee NEW YORK, 
‘June 22d, 1888,—A dividend of THREE AND 
ONE HALE PEK CENT. has been declared, payable 
the stockholders on and eiet J alee a 
D. OUT, Cashier. 


= " 
THE NATIONAL PARK oe or NEW YORK, / t 


ne, 1888. 
£ DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DECL ARED 
Ya dividend of FOUR PER CENT. from the earnings 
of the past six months, payable, free of tax, on and 
after July 2d. Thetransfer books will be closed until 
the third proxir o. ws 
GEORGE 8, HICKOK, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK or) 
TH star Or NEW YORK, 
Nuw YorK, June isth, 1888. § 
SIXTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 
Thedirect ors of this bank have this day declared a 
jaienon) dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., free 
payableon July 2d, 1888, until which date the 
Sante er books wil be cl losed. 
A. M. | ocRrns. Laster. 


THE BANK oF AMERIC 
w YORK, JUNE 22d, 1388. § 

HE # RESIDENT AND DIRECTORS OF THE 
5 BANK OF AMERICA Mfiave this day declared a 
— of FouUR (4) PER Cent. for the current six 
ments, poy’ ase to to the stockholders on and after 

ONDAY, July 2d, 1888. 
whe transfer books will be closed until July 9th, 

DALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier. 


THE ELEVENTH vane BaNkK, t 
YEW YOuK, June 19th, 1888. 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
T declared a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent., free from tax, payable on and afier July 2d, 
1g8. The transfer books ig | remain closed until 
that date. CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 


MOUNT MORKIS BANK, " 
125TH BTRESt Oe FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW ,» June 19th, 1588, 
HE DIRECTORS HAVE’ DECLARED A SEMI- 
yay ty = a A PER CENT., pay- 
adle on and alter Ju 
Transfer books wilt be Cloned from June 2th to 
July dd. T. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 


a Bey a eaae, 


3. 
EW YO 
ERD Or DIRECTORS E HAVE HIS DAY 
Ve Sclared a ac dividend of 4 per cent., free of tax, on 























f the earni 4 past six 
payable. on mand. after Ju ly 2d y 2 = 
° ING ER SOLL, Cashier _ 


xtEe ORIENTAL Bane, f. 

W YORK, June 2th, 1888. § 
EVENTIETH CONSECUTIV! E “DIVIDEND. tr he 
Board of Di. ectors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of tive () per cent from the net earnings of the 
oa de ee ayable on and after July 2d, 18838. 
transfer books will remain closed until that date. 

NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 


RANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, Cor. 42d St. and 
Su 


h Ave 

MieTY-SIXTH CONSECUTIVE SEMI-ANNUAL 
DIVIDEND.—On and after July 16th, 1888, by order 
of the Trustees a dividend at the rate of Three and 
One-half per cent. per apnut: will be paid depositors 
entitled thereto on all sums of $5 up to $3,000. Money 
deposited on or before July lth, will draw interest 
from July Ist. 

zoe open om JA, M.to 3 P.M.,and on Monday 








evenings ’clock. 
ARCHIBALD TW iN! N E ” pF repident. 
CONKLi N, Secretary. 


IZEXS’ SAVINGS SANE OF THE CITY OF 
New York. Nos. 56 and5s Bowery, corner Canal 


Street. 
fTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
INTEREST. The Trustees have ordered that inter- 
the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (344) PER 
ae annum be paid to depositors on and after 
July on allsumsof $5—and up to $3, 0—which 
have remained on deposit for tue three or six months 
ending June 20th, 188s. 
EDWARD A. QUINTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER, Secretary 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 


OFFICE OF THE JULIEN ELECTRIC COMPANY, ) 
1220 BROADWAY, gd YORK. » 

June I8th, 1888. 5 

SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF TWO AND ONE- 
half (244) per cent. was this day declared, payable 
atthe office of the qompnay on and after Aug. ist, 1888. 
transfer books will be clo: t3 P.M... July 
1868, and reopened Aug. 2d, Is® 
H. R. WAITE, Secretary. 








Byorderofthe Trustees. 


CiIcaGo, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND , SAMA ) 
RA es 5 52 WALL ST., 3.5 


SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND i, June 2. i PER 
cent. on the preferred stock of this company will 
be paid at this office on Friday, July 20th, next. 
Transter books of preferred and common stocks will 
close on Saturday, June 30th. next, a at 12 o’clock noon, 
reopen on Monday, July, 23d, 158%. 
M.'L. SY KES, Treasurer. 
DELAWARE, LACKAWAN Na & WESTERN R. R. Co.,) 
EW YORK, June 22d, 18:8. § 
DIVIDEND OF ae. AND THREE-QUARTERS 
per cent. upon the capital stock of this company 
Will be paid July 20th. 
Transfer books will close at 12 o’clock June 30th and 
reopen July 2ist, 1888. 
—______ FRED’K H. GIBBENS, Treasurer, 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, iy 
New YorK, June 13th, 1398. 3 
DIVIDEND NO. 79. 
The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
end of One and Oue-quarter Per Cent. upor the 
*apital stock of this company from the net earnings 
*f the three months ending June 30th inst., payable 
atthe office of the Treasurer on and after the 16th 
day of July next to shareholders of record on the 20th 
June, inst. The transfer books will be closed at 
S0’clock on the afternoon of June 20th, inst., and re- 
pened on the morning of the 2d of July next. 
R. H. ROCHESTER, * 
Treasurer, 











Tansfer closed en th 
dune at 12 o' "clock M., and Te-opened ° 


next. By order of the 
N. KN APP, Secretary. 





Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


THE market for dry goods has shown 
but little animation during the past week 
and business in wholesale circles has been 
of a ‘“‘clean up” character, which is usu- 
ally expected at this season of the year. 
There is no uneasiness manifested on ac- 
count of the lull, as it is only temporary, 
and the future is bright with anticipated 
orders at the opening of the new season. 
No event of any special significance has 
transpired during the week, that would 
encourage activity in wholesale circles, 
but on the contrary with the thermome- 
ter up.in the nineties it has had rather a 
depressing effect. Reports from various 
parts of the country reflect a moderately 
active and healthy condition of trade, 
which is steadily absorbing goods, altho 
devoid of any aggressive features, 
as there is no_ inclination on 
the part of buyers to anticipate 
the wants of the future. Throughout 
the week the commission houses made 
fair deliveries of staple cotton goods on 
account of back orders, and considerable 
shipments of dark prints and ginghams, 
etc., were made to distant markets by 
cheap transportation routes,but new busi- 
ness was light and irregular. The job- 
bing trade has shown very little anima- 
tion, yet a fair distribution of staple and 
department goods was made by some of 
the leading houses, whose orders from 
the interior were somewhat numerous, 
tho individually small. The demand fer 
campaign handkerchiefs and decoration 
prints has started up briskly, and 
some of the agents are already making 
deliveries of these goods to the trade. 
COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 

GOODS. 


Quietness ‘‘reigned supreme” in the 
cotton goods department last week. Job- 
bers and retailers are buying very spar- 
ingly owing to the near approach of the 
half-yearly stock-taking time. Prices of 
plain and colored cottons are generally 
firm, and low-grade brown and bleached 
goods, flat-fold cambrics, etc., are very 
stiffly held at the late advance, because 
of the scarcity and steady appreciation of 
print cloths. Bleached shirtings, cam- 
brics and wide sheetings are moving 
steadily on account of back orders, but 
the current demand for these goods is 
comparatively light. These remarks also 
apply to cotton flannels, corset jeans, sa- 
teens, flat-fold cambrics and _silesias. 
Denims are in moderate request by cut- 
ters, but other sorts of colored cottons are 
more or less quiet at present. There was 
a moderate inquiry for small reassort- 
ments of light dress ginghams, staples, 
seersuckers, chambrays, fine Scotch 
zephyrs, napped tennis suitings, etc., and 
a fair distribution of these goods was 
made by leading jobbers. Dark dress 
ginghams continued in fair demand, and 
very fair orders for low grade and stand- 
ard makes were received through sales- 
men on the road. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

New business in woolen goods partakes 
of the same quietness that governs the 
transactions of the other departments of 
the trade, and is of very smail propor- 
tions. Importers and agents for foreign 
manufacturers are starting in on spring 
weights with considerable energy, putting 
worsteds, chevivts and wool mixtures at 
prices not only a good margin below 
those of a year ago, but at a point that 
threatens to make the manufacture of 
similar goods on this side of the Atlantic 
a losing business. Fancy worsteds seem 
to be offered more freely than in previous 
seasons, and relatively as cheap as the 
piece-dyed goods. Cloakings are moving 
freely on back orders, and fair duplicates 
on beavers and certain worsted fabrics 
are also reported. In dress fabrics the 


business is of very moderate volume, and - 


the market is in an unsettled condition, 
owing to excessive competition, that not 
only prevents the consummation of de- 
ferred business, but causes more or less 
cancellation of earlier orders’ in 
eases where sellers will not sub- 
mit to a heavy concession on price. 





At first hands the demand for cotton hose 


and half-hose continues very light, and 


auze and Balbriggan underwear remains 
full and in buyers’ favor, prices being 
very low and unsatisfactory to the mills. 
For woo! hosiery agents report a moder- 
ate demand, and heavy shirts and drawers 
are moving in fair quantities on account 
of back orders. ‘oboggan and other 
fancy knit woolens are in fair request, 
and new and desirable styles are steadily 
held at current quotations. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered at tne port... $1,705,344 $1,648,816 
Thrown on market.... 1,560,536 1,649,614 

Since Jan, Ist. 

Entered at the port... 61,656,456 58,510,890 
Thrown on market.... 61,975,439 58,942,759 








READING NOTICES. 


ALL Gostrins | quaployment should write to B. F. 
Jobnsou & Main St., Richmond, Va. See 
their ~ kL, Ee 


THE ADIRON DACKS. 


THE Adirondacks can be reached from many differ- 
ent points, but probably the greater portion of the 
travel is by the way of the Ogdensburg and Lake 
Champlain Railway. Visitors from the East strike 
the road at Rouse’s Point, while those from the West 
take it at Ogdensburg. Meecham Lake, Loon Lake, 
Lake Placid, Paul Smith’s and a host of other resorts 
are all reached by this road. Within the past five or 
six years a most wonderful chasm has been dis- 
covered at Chateaugay, also onthe line of this road, 
which is one of the most wonderful freaks of Nature 
to be found anywhere, and is well worth visiting. 


MARION HARLAND’S OPINION. 


READERS of THE INDEPENDENT are familiar not 
only with the p aurtgn tty writings of Marion Harland, 
but also with her sound common sense upon matters ot 
every-day life and action. Her name,indeed, is a house- 
bee word, and is equally well known in parlor and 

tchen. Her celebrated cook book is without a pose 
oa shows that she has made a careful study of 
to prepare good, wholesome food, in the best mnuner 
by the best materials. In this issue we produce a 
fac-simile letter from Marion Harland that speaks 
in the highest terms of the unequaled qualities of 
the Royal Baking Powder. Housewives everywhere 
should read the opinion of such an expert and act 
accordingly. All good cooks who have used the 
Royal, are of the same opinion also. 


THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
PARK. 











THis is one of the most remarkable regions in the 
world—a veritable land of wonders. Great fount+ins 
of hot water hundreds of feet in hight. volcanoes of 
mud, deep chasms painted by Nature in rainbow 
hues. almost unfathomable sprines pheld by ter- 
races of delicate arabesque, snow-covered -moun- 

and fantastic rock-forms are a few of the count- 
less objects of interest to be seen. A tour through 
the great National Park is a constant succession of 
surprises, and an experience asexciting and fascinat- 
ing as it is unique. Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb 
have organizea a series of excursion trips for the 
coming season. which promise unusual $osty 
Parties of Ly Dg & will leave New York July 


ugust 

tatis, may be obtained vt “dddregsing J. 
257 Broadway. New Yor! 

series of tours through Gina and the Rocky 
Mountains. 


NEW YORK AND. NEW ENGLAND 
AILROAD. 





THE inhabitants = New York and Boston ought to 
be particularly grateful to the New York and New 
= land Railroad Company for the excellent accom- 

ations offered them in traveiing between the two 
cities. Express trains leave New York and Boston 
at 10 A.M., at 5 P.M, and Boston at 11 P.M. and New 
York at 11: 35@.M. ‘daily. The day trains make the 
time in about six hours, and the night trains arrive 
at either city at seven in the morning, giving the 
nger a good night’srest. The road runs 
tlman sleeping carsand the connections of che road 
are most eneteent. pases ngers for Philadelphia and 
the South being taken through New York without 
leaving the cars. The Wag with the Erie road 
at Fishkill onthe Hudson is direct, thus any a 
through western connection which is of great impor- 
tance to shippers and the traveling public. The road 
has been very much improved in the last few years 
in maoy respects, and is now without question one of 
the most important lines in the couutry. Of course, 
without the able management which the road has 
had for the last few years, this would not be possible. 


ROTHSCHILD 


NEW. YORK—14TH ST., NEAR 6TH AVE, 
BROOK LYN—FULTON ST., OP. CLINTON. 








Trimmed Hats and Bonnets 


At $5.00, $7.00, $10.00. 


REDUCED FROM PRICES RANGING FROM $8.00 
TO $16.50 

LATEST STYLES AND BEST QUALITY MA- 
TERIAL 
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Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitar 
Woolen System Co. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL WAREROOMS, 
827-829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH ? 199 Broadway New V 
eastern Union Building.) and 
HOUSES:) 366 Fuiton St., Brooklyn, 





L.C. c. HOPRINS, 


We ask especial attention to our Sanatery Wool- 
en Sheets and Summer Blankets! These deli- 
cate, white cashmere, and light. soft woolen Sheets, 
and our light, camels’ hair, warmth- preserving Sume- 
mer Blankets, are two especially important fea- 
tures of the Jaeger System. 

At the sea-shore, on shipboard, in the mountains 
(in Summer), in a word, everywhere where cotton 
and linen sheets abs»rb and hold moisture to the 
great discomfort and peril of the slumberer, these 
Camel-hair Summer Blankets, also these Cashmere 
and Woolen Sheets are never cold, clammy, or ehill- 
ing, but are always grateful to the touch, and emi- 
nently preventive of the colds, chills, rheumatic and 
pulmonary affections 80 seemingly inseparable from 
the use of cotton or linen bedding in moisture-laden 
atmospheres. 

We solicit personal examination of these peculiarly 
meritorious articles, without which it is impossible 
to obtain an adequate idea of their extraordinary ex- 
cellence, They are partially described and illustrated 
in our Catalogue, whi*h will be sent free by mail on 
application. Samples of material also sent by mail. 

Orders for goods, by mail or express, and 


letters of inquiry should be addressed to 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


827 & S29 BROADWAY. NEW VORK. 


SILKS AND VELVETS, 
James McCreery & Co. 


Invite attention to a Special Show- 
ing they will make this week ot 
High Noveltiesin Dress Silks. The 
most modern and _ approved 
Weaves are shown in the Oriental 
and Antique Classic Shades, that 
are now so essential for fashiona- 
ble Costumes. Exclusive Stylesin 
Rich Novelties where combina- 
tion costumes are desired. 

They will also offer 24, 26 and 
28-inch Black Dress Velvets at 
$1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 per yard ; 
the previous price has been $2.00, 
$3.00 and $4.00. 

Address all orders, 

Broadway and 11th St. New York. 


* BENEDICT’S TIME. * 


Diamonds and Watches 
A Specialty. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Is our patent sleeve and collar Buttons, strong. dura- 
ble, and easy to adjust. In gold and silver. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


Benedict Building, 
121 Broadway, cor. eas St., 
or 
‘ THE 
GREATAMERICAN 








New 
Established 1821. 


test offer. Now's 
to get orders for our 
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THE 


As UNE XCELLED 


FIRE WORKS. 


Lanterns, Baloons, Etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue—Free. 


The Unexcelled Fire W orksCo., 


[INCORPORATED 1874.] 


9 and |i PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, JU. S. A. 


Larges: Manufacturers, Only Importers, and Leading House 
in the Trade. 
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Jusurance. 


A LESSON LEARNED. 





SINCE the first day of January, 1883, no 
less than one hundred and eight co-opera- 
tive assessment life insurance associations, 
then reporting to the Insurance Depart- 
ment of this State, have utterly failed. 
This is the list: 

Names. 
Acme Mut.Indemnity Ass’n.New York. 
Accidental Weekly..........South Dayton. 
Albany Fi’em's Relief Ass’n.Albany, N. Y. 
American Sons of Israel..... New York. 
Me FOBGORG oc 0ccccccccess New York, 
Bank Clerks’ League New York. 
B’klyn Mason. Mut. Benefit.Brooklyn, N. Y. 
B’klyn Mutual Benefit...... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
B’klyn Vol. Firem’ns’ Ass’n. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brothers of Honor...........New York. 
Capital City Benefit.... .... Albany, N. Y. 
Central Ass’n Odd Fellows..New York. 
Cen.N.Y.Acc.& Relief Ass’n.Ithaca, N. Y. 
Co-operative Relief Ass’n...Waverly, N. Y. 
Court Buffalo, No. 6958, An- 

cient Order of Foresters... Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cooks and PastryC’ks Ass’n.New York. 
Cosmopolitan Relief........New York. 
Dutchess Mutual ........... Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Econ’mic Mut.Life In. Ass’n.New York. 

Empire Mut.Life & Cas’alty.New York. 
Enterprise Mutual Benefit.. New York. 
Equitable Co-op. Life Ass’n.New York. 


Location. 


RE EE ee New York. 
Excelsior Mutual Aid....... Havana, N. Y. 
Excelsior Mutual Benefit...New York. 
Farmersville Mutual..... . Farmersville, N. Y. 


Fisherman's Mutual B'nefit.New York. 

Free Mason's Mutual . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Friends of Humanity.......New York. 
Friendly Mutual Relief..... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Garfield Life and Accident.. New York. 
German Benevolent......... Schenectady, N. Y. 
Good Temp. Sick Ben. Soc.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grand Army Mut.Ben.Ass’n.New York. 

Great Eastern Cas’lIty Ass’n.New Vork. 
Greenpoint Masonic. . .Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hand in Hand................New York. 

Home Mutual Aid Ass‘n.... Boston, Mass. 
Industrial Benefit Ass’n.....New York. 
Industrial “o-op. Ass’n......New York. 
Jamestown Accid'tal Ass’n.Jamestown, N. Y. 
Jewelers & Tradesmen’s Co.New York. 
Knights & Ladies of Am’i’a.. Elmira, N. Y. 
Knights of the Maccabees. ..Buffalo, N. Y. 
Knights of the Maccabees...Warsaw, N. Y. 
Knights of S. F. and I . Syracuse, N. Y. 
Knights of Tara.. ...New York. 
Manuf’rs& Mechanics’ Rel’f. Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Masonic Mut. Ben. Ass’n.... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Merchant Tailors’ Society...New York. 

Mut. Trust Fund Life Ass’n.New York. 
Mystic Tie Mat. Ben. Ass’n. New York. 
Metropolitan Ben. Ass’n....New York. 
Masonic Relief............... Syracuse, N.Y. 
Masonic Mutual Aid........Cold Springs, N. Y. 
Moh’ wk Vall.Mas.LifeAss’n.Ilion, N, Y. 
Mohawk Valley Sick Ben... Amsterdan, N. Y. 
Mut. Acc. Ass’n of the Imp. 

O. of Red Men of America.Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mutual Benefit Ass’n........ New York. 
Mutual Benefit Associates.. Rochester, N. Y. 
Mut. Friends of America.... Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Mutual Help for Odd Fell... Trumansb’rgh,N.Y. 
Mutual Life Ass’n........... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mutual Provident............New York. 

Mut. Reserve and Endowm’t.New York. 
Mut. Safety Fund Acc.Ass’n. Dunkirk. 
National Life Ass’n.......... Columbus, O. 
Nat. Masonic Co-op, Relief..Buffalo. 

Nat. Guard Mut. Ben. Ass’n.Brooklyn. 
Nat. Military Mut.AidAss’n.New York. 
New York Ferry Engineers.New York. 
N. Y. Life, Health and Acc. 

ee .. «-..-Auburn, N, Y. 
N.Y.Mut. Aid Res’ve Fund.Sandy Hill, N. Y. 
N. Y. Masonic Mutual Ben. New York. 

New York Mutual Accident. Utica, N. Y. 

N. Y. Post-office Mut. Aid.. New York. 

North Am. Mut. Ben. Soc.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Odd Fellows’ Benefit........ Elmira, N. Y. 

Odd Fellows’ Protect. Union.Rochester, N. Y. 
Ohio Valley Life Company.. Wheeling, W. Va. 
Order of the American Star.New York. 


Peoples’ Relief............... Albany N. Y. 
Press Mutual Aid ........... New York City. 
Protective Mutual........... Norwich, N. Y. 
Queen City Lodge............ Buffalo. 
Richmond Relief............ Tottenville, N. Y. 
Ringgold Mutual............ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Royal Arch Mut. Relief Soc.New York. 

Sons of Temperance.. ...... New York City. 
Steamboat Pilots............ Washington. 
True Craftsman's Union....New York City. 
Union Benefit League....... New York. 
Union Mutual Ass’n......... Battle Creek, Mich. 
Union Mutual Ass’n......... Avoca, N.Y. 


Union Mutual Ben. Ass’n...New York. 
Union Mutual Ben. Ass’n... Boston, Mass. 
Union Mutual Ben. Ass’n...Utica, N. Y. 
United Hebrew Orth. Ass’n.New York. 
United O.Am. Stairbuild’rs.New York. 
United Workmen, Supreme 

EES Re a ee ree St. Louis. 
Volunteer Firemen’s Ass'n.New York. 
Vol. Ex. and Vet. Firemen’s 

ST SS ceccndnkecteses New York. 
Waverly Co-operative....... Waverly, N. Y. 
Western N. Y.Accident..... Castile, N. Y. 
W’msburgh Mas. Mut. Ben. 

Re i re ii anna nce wane Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Workingmen’s Club......... New York City. 
Workingmen’s Protective..Coeymans, N. Y. 


Tbe last prominent co-operative as- 
sociation making its quietus was The 
Co-operative Life and Accident Asso- 
ciation of the United States, with 
offices at 171 Broadway, New York. 
This Association has liabilities aggrega- 
ting—it is understood—over three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars. This 
three hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
must be made up and paid by the certifi- 
cate-holders of the Association. 

A co-operative assessment association 
is simply an association of persons who 
band themselves together with the object 
of insuring the lives of one another, and 
each member of the association is liable 
pro rata for the debts of the association. 
When the association fails, as they all 
must, the members must pay its debts. 

Certificate-holders in the Co-operative 
Life and Accident Association of the 
United States have not only been paying 
their assessments, vainly supposing they 
were carrying what they mistakenly 
called ‘‘ life insurance,” but they now find 
themselves minus the money they have 
been paying, minus the life insurance, and 
still liabte for an untold amount—the 
debts of the Association. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT has warned its readers, and, by the 
way, it is almost the only newspaper out- 
side of the insurance press which has 
done it—it has warned its readers for the 
last ten years that all co-operative assess- 
ment associations are frauds in that they 
cannot furnish life insurance at the rates 
charged; that nearly all of them are or- 
ganized by persons of little character or 
reputation, with no knowledge of life in- 
surance, and that their career must of 
necessity be very short, probably not 
averaging more than six years at the 
most. The fact that one hundred and 
eight of these co-operative assessment 
associations have failed and passed out 
of existence since 1883, is proof of what 
we have said. , 

The Co-operative Life and Accident As- 
sociation of the United States had for its 
President, Mr. E. C. Hazard, the head of 
the second largest wholesale groeery estab- 
lishment in the city of New York. Mr. 
Hazard is counted as one of the most suc- 
cessful, upright, straightforward men in 
his line of business in the city of New 
York. Probably hundreds of men have 
taken certificates in this Association sim- 
ply because they saw his name as its 
president. Knowing nothing whatever of 
life insurance, they said to themselves, 
‘Mr. Hazard would not allow his name to 
be used as an officer in an association that 
was not all right.” 

Mr. Hazard, we know, would not know- 
ingly lend his name or influence to any 
scheme whatever which he did not believe 
to be perfectly upright and straightfor- 
ward. The trouble is, that men of his posi- 
tion generally know nothing whatever of 
the science of life insurance. It isa science, 
and a great one too; and while it is one of 
the simplest of all sciences, it is, at the 
same time, one of the most abstruse. 
How Mr. Hazard came to be connected 
with this Association, we do not know, 
and we regret exceedingly that so promi- 
nent and honored a business man as he, 
together with hundreds of others whom 
we might name, should lend their names 
and influence to co-operative assessment 
associations founded, every one of them, 
upon a wrong basis and certain therefore 
to, sooner or later, fail. The failure of 
one of these assessment associations 

works greater ruin than is apparent at 
first sight. We have just learned of a 
gentleman doing business in Warren 
Street who was carrying a five thousand 
dollar certificate in the Co-operative Life 
and Accident Association of the United 
States, who said: “Just think of 
it, here I am_ sixty-one years of 
age. I have paid my money into the 
Association gladly, thinking that I was 
carrying a policy of five thousand dollars 
of life insurance which would be valuable 
for my family. The concern has failed, 
I have lost the money I have paid in, I 
have no insurance, and I am too old to 
enter any of the regular companies which 
can furnish what I pay for.” Another, a 
young man of about thirty-five years of 
age, said: “It serves me right. I had 
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ciations, and had come to see that the 
business was founded on a false basis, and 
could not succeed. I had determined not 
to pay any more assessments, but the 
agent assured me so strongly of the good 
standing of the Association, that I was 
induced to keep on paying, with the re- 
sult that I have paid my money and have 
nothing to show for it.” One of our own 
employés has been contributing assess- 
ments to this Co-operative Life and Acci- 
dent Association with the greatest regular- 
ity, supposing that he was providing for 
his wife and children in case any accident 
happened to him. He now says that he 
had read our articles advising people to 
have nothing to do with co-operative as- 
sessment associations, but that the agent 
overruled ali of his objections, and, above 
all, insisted so strongly upon its cheap- 
ness that he signed an application for a 
certificate. For along time after he be- 
came a member he was ashamed to say 
anything about it, or even to tell his wife; 
and only when the assessments became 
numerous and heavy, did he dare to ask 
our advice; which was the same as we 
give every member of a co-operative as- 
sessment association: ‘‘Lose what you 
have paid, and don’t pay another cent.” 
A poor man, needing every dollar of his 
earnings, he has not only lost the money 
he has paid in to them, but now in order 
to be insured in a regular company he 
must pay an increased cost, because of 
his having grown several years older. 
This Co-operative Life and Accident 
Association of the United States fur- 
nished cheap insurance; that is what 
many people want. Something cheap. 
It cannot be denied that the certificate- 
holders of the Association had cheap in- 
surance. There is one thing as sure as 
sure can be that genuine life insurance 
cannot be furnished cheaply. It is one of 
those things that costs, and it costs be- 
cause it is worth what it costs. 

Will not the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
take this last warning to themselves and 
remember that all co-operative assessment 
associations, by whatever name called, 
whether they have a ‘ reserve fund,” or 
an ‘“‘emergency fund,” or whether their 
funds are placed in the hands of a trust 
company so that no officer of the associa- 
tion can steal them—which, by the way, 
is a damaging statement to make—or 
whether they pay $100 for a ‘“ walk 
around” examination—or whether they 
habitually resort to clap-trap, buncombe, 
bombast, misrepresentation, and vulgar- 
ity, or whether it is some country weak- 
ling,a home production with ‘‘our best and 
most prominent citizens” as officers and 
directors, or whatever name it may be 
called by—are all organized on the same 
false principle, are all *‘ tarred with the 
same stick” and must all fail. The proper 
time to get out of a co-operative assess- 
ment association is now. The sooner you 
get out the less likely it is that you will 
be called upon to pay the debts of the as- 
sociation. 

The following is only:a partial list of 
the legal decisions regarding the liability 
of members of an assessment association: 


1. * The holders of certificates (in assess 
ment or co-operative associations) are co- 
members of the Association, who have in 
effect agreed to insure each other. . .. 
The insured agrees to meet mortu- 
ary assessments from time to time as they 
become due.”’—Smith vs, Ass’n., U. S. Cir- 
cuit Ct., Wis., 1885. 

2. ‘‘Members are liable for assessments, 
tho their policies may be void through their 
own acts.’”’—Ins. Co. vs. Prosser, 11 Iowa, 
115. 

3. “‘The non-payment of an assessment 
does not terminate such liability of the in- 
sured, altho the policy provides that if an 
assessment be not paid within thirty days 
the policy shall be void.”—Ins. Co. vs. 
Buckley, Sup. Ct., ,Pa. 6, Ins. Low Jour., 
631. 

4. “* Members cannot take advantage of 
irregularities on the part of the Association 
to escape payment of assessments.’’—Ins, Co 
vs. Belknap, 12 Cush (Mass.), 140. Sands vs. 
Hill, 42 Barb. (N. Y.), 651. 

5. “* Forfeiture of rights undera policy does 
not necessarily release the member from 
liability to assessment.’’—Korn vs. Ins. Co., 
6 Cranch, 192. 

6. ‘ltis no part of the contract that the 
insured may free himself from the liability 





Co. vs. Henley, Sup. Ct., Ind. 7, Ing, 
Jour., 685. 


insist that this shall be done, and that he 
shall be paid the full amount of 
ments of all benefit certificates ip force 
at the time of his death. To hold otherwise 
is to put the insured at the mercy of the 
memversbip.””—Burt vs. 
Court, Iowa, 1885. 

With all the examples we have before us 
of the absolute certainty that a co-o 
tive assessment association must be short- 
lived—with all of these we say, if any 
man wants cheap insurance let him apply 
to any of the numerous co-operative 
assessment associations and ke will haye 
no trouble in securing just what he 
wants. If, on the other hand, a man 
wishes—not cheap insurance, but ingyr. 
ance which insures, let him apply to any 
of the regular life insurance companies 
and he will get just exactly what he pays 
for. 


ie 
> 





REBATE. 


JUST now, the rebate question is a burp- 
ing one in life insurance. Rebate igs g 
dividing or ‘throwing off” of a portion 
of all of the agent’s commission, and its 
efficacy in securing business is undoubt- 
edly great. Its mischiefs are not less 
great. To say, as some do, that the com- 
pensation of the agentis hisown property 
and if he chooses to fling it away and 
work for nothing. he is the only loser is 
not conclusive, for he does not work 
for nothing and if he did the work 
so done would be a damaging work. Re 
bate is a promotive of the unhealthy over- 
competition in which it arises; it confuses 
the realcharacter of life insurance and 
directly tends to increase the too great 
waste by abandonment of policies. It is 
injurious in every respect and to every 
interest, and is so recognized as bad that 
itis not defended by those who practice 
it, their only excuse being that they must 
do as the rest do. 
Solong as buyers of any article what- 
evercan get a cut of the schedule prices, 
especially if they think they are getting 
better terms than others, they will take 
it; ‘‘ seeing it’s you” and ‘‘ confidentially 
now, aS a special favor” are potent 
phrases. Moreover, the rebate praneiple 
runs through all kinds of trans 
Everybody wants a discount; everVbody 
talks as he was the only person who 
paid ‘‘cash,” and as if his money were 
peculiarly good; it is a perpetual nui- 
sance in business that nobody seems ready 
to accept a published price as the real 
rice but takes it as a starting-point to 
Eoanie from. Hence, we must expect 
that, however men may recognize this 
when they are sellersand may profess a 
strict faith in one-price as a_ business 
creed, when they come to buy in their 
turn, they will follow the custom and do 
their best to hack something off. 
Rebate in life insurance will never stop 
until the seller refuses it; until there is 
alessening of competition by a general 
consent to care less for rapid progress, it 
is not to be expected that those who now 
practice it will stop it without regard to 
one another's concurrence; is a gen 
agreement, kept as well as made, an at- 
tainable thing? All we can say is that a 
challenge, or what purports to be one, bas 
been issued to do this. It is a test of siD- 
cerity. The company managers who sy 
they will gladly join any movement like 
ly to end the practice have powers 
end it if they choose; whether they 
choose must be shown by the result. 
This is the gist of it. We make no pre- 
diction. 














INSURANCE. 








1851. 


THE 1888. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


37 Years of Successful Experienos 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Eaxuinirs its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice- 
JOHN A, BAI.4. Seeretarv. 








LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


CINCINNATI, 0., DR. JOHN DAVIS, President. 


The Company invites attention to its popular 
cies issued on the 


LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAN, | 


50 per cent. The interest rate has been 
itigh ene ‘and the death rate the lowest, continu 
ously, of any company in the Unit ‘eer 








read a good deal about co-operative asso- 


the cntract imposes by breaking it.’”’—Ins. 


For paanc es address the Company, 
J. W. WOODS, M'd'r Eastern Depart pbis. 
504 Walnut Stree 


7. “ The company has the right to enforee 3 


payment (of assessments) and the beneg- 4 
ciary (of a deceased member), has a right to _ 


Ass’n., Circuit 





UNION CENTRAL 
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PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE | 
THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 








GEO. H. BURFORD President. 


0. P. PRALSE, Secre 
WHEELW IGT, Ass’t S 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 





Increase in assets over (00,000 
Increase in new bnsiness........ 40 per cent. 
Increase of business in force.. - -$2.400,000 





POLICIES INCONTESTA BLE 
CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 
TEN DAYS’ GR 
BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 








pany. are invited to address J. S. FNEY, Super- 
1 of A at Home Office. 
1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1888, 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





IR a cncqtnccosscetcoccesnses cess .ccucse .000 
Jmeurance Reserve. .....:.... ....ccccece 1,783,596 12 
Unpaid Losses pa a eee 26,879 
PP asccccessce ie . 120-2000ceeece9 963,586 23 

TOTAL ASSETS een. A ~~ J detneneedba "$3,173,962 19 


JAS. W. MCALLISTER, President. 
STEEL, Vice- President. 
MUEL W. KAY. 
~ pmeele = {stant Secretary. 
Agency Departm 
Saunas F. ReGer, Manager. 


New Englan¢ 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 





Pe cise 223222222 91S 188-383 34 
Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


bution of surplus, and are emlect to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 
Cash surrender itey paid-up insurance Values in- 


dorsed on every policy 
ee — anatory of = Rd y Vestare may be 


had en application at Compan: 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 








J. ™M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy: 
holders have the advan. 
tage over those qt al 
other companies, in Nen- 
forfeitable dividends te 
keep their policies in 
ferce. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 








THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK, 


(837 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d 'Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


1850. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 





Assets.......... $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 

per cent.. 66,274,650 
Surplus........ $18,104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 188%7-—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 





ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCT- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. 
ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 


H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VIcE-PREs’T. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home O‘lice, 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orricres, (NEW YORK. 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental } Brooklyn cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. 





Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 

Reserve, ample foraliciaims, 368,721 37 

Capital paid in In cash........ 1,000,000 00 

Net Surplus.............cccescceees 920,997 G61 

Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1888, $4,875,623 03 
This company conducts its business under the Re- 

strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 

DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. MoCURDY, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ita MARTIN, 


GEORGE BLISS. ck. E. ORR, 
M BARNEY, JNO. L. RIKE 

HENRY C. BOWEN. JOHN H. REED, 

CHARLES. H. BOOTH, ALFRED RA 

E. W. CORLIE WM. M. RICHARDS, 


H. 

HENKY F. SPAULDING, 

WM. A. SLA 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
§ \. HEODORE VAIL 
HURLBUT, J.D. VERMILYE. 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 

WM. G. LOW, 
HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 

OHAS. H. DUTCHER. Sec. Rrookiyn Dep’t. 





gEVENTY-EIGHTE ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Cass 2 


Reserv: efor reinsurance.and = — claims.1,490.38 83 
Gurpius over all Liabilities . vpecee oe G1L507 28 
TOTAL ageats. j-39 Ist. 1888. . nr roa 


Aneta eee Seeeeeeesee weeseeeresenes 


GOMERY. | Siney pow 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums %n Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

FORERTT, WET... cccccccccceccccvccoyee -es.ee = 1,417,600 18 

Total Marine PremiuMB. .........+.0+008 $5,060,569 22 
Premiums warked off from Ist January, 

1887 to Fist December, 1887. ...........0006 $3,612,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

POTTER. occccccccccgesescccccs $1,990,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

EXPCNSOCS.......cscccsecseces 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622,565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

Catimmated AF 2... ccccccrcccccccsscccccceses 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cash ten Baws. .cccccccccescsicocsccsecsdoeses 218,192 40 

ATROUDE,. oc ccccccccccccccceseces covccveccses $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February uext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be prodaced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, QEARLES P, BURDETT. 
W. H. H. MOORE. HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
A. A. RAVEN CHA’S H MARSHAL, 
JAMES LOW. cant G, DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, HARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SOuN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH O. Low. GEORGE BLISs. 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
wi Te M DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 
HORACE GRAY EDW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIA ME. 'DGE, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOT!, IRA B LEY. 
Cc. AN AMES A eg 4g 


A. H ES ’ 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, aRORGE i. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB! LAWRENCE *MURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 





W. H, H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President, 





Assets Over . . 


LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life peers Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


$118,000,000 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY, 





IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 





1845 - . 

1855 - - 

1865 - ~ 

1875 . - 

1885 - - 

Jan. 1, 1886 - - 
“61, 1887 - - 





‘$2808 23 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 


The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 


: $97,490.34 
° 2,850,077.56 
12,235,407.86 
72,446,970.06 
- 103,876,178.51 
- 108,908,967,51 
-  114,181,963.24 
-  118,806,851.88 
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Old and Young. 


TIME’S PAGEANTRY. 





BY GEORGE KLINGLE, 





A LITTLE shadow cast upon the wall, 

Flecked in with sunshine, this is all; 

A little wavering strip of sun and shade, 

Half earth, half sky, blent in and made 

So real and unreal, intangible yet nigh— 

Phere, and yet gone before a sigh 

Can breathe across the air— 

A part of time’s fair pageantry. 
a maze of hair 

Stained every hue of gold, 

Twined to all curves that tongue hath told; 

Blown into eyes which yet have been 

Too beautiful for sin 

To gaze on, and lips rare 

In their bewilderment of signs—there 

While we look across and breathe 

Long breaths with looking hard—a tithe 

Of Nature’s pageantry fanning the heart to 
burn 

Itself toembers. But we turn, 

And looking back again 

See streaks of rain, 

Or shadows of new forms: 

Blank walls; some figure riven of storms; 

Or some fair stain of crimson, violet, gold, 

Our eyes have reveled in from time ef old, 

Parts of that pageantry borne on still, won- 
drous wings 

To stir the harmonies of sensate things. 

SuMMIT, N. J. 


Here, too, 





> 


THE LATE MRS. PUTSEY. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


I. 
THE RISE OF THE PUTSEYS. 

I SUPPOSE I shall be put down at once 
as a frightfully conceited sort of fellow if 
I inform the nobility, gentry and public 
in general that I am a well-to-do man. 
But there is no disguising the fact, and, 
so far as I can see, there is no reason for 
disguising it, and nothing to be ashamed 
of. I am, indeed, very well-to-do. I 
have risen in the world, and put money 
by, and brought up a family, and pur- 
chased my own house, and bought Haw- 
kins’s —the brushmaker’s—shop next 
door, and have got shares in gas and 
water. Iam self-made. I make no dis- 
guise of that even; I tell everybody so, 
and everybody says I look it. Very well, 
then. 

Iam not puffed up. I rose from noth- 
ing, and I can trace and track my rise to 
my own application to business, my per- 
severance and intensity of purpose, my 
perspicacity, my knowledge of human 
nature and of the world—to my general 
and wide-spread intelligence, in fact. 
Tho I say it myself, it is not everybody 
who has started in life in Oakley Street, 
Lambeth, S. E., in the fried-fish and 
trotter line, and risen thence to greatness. 
To greatness in my own profession, I 
mean; I make no claim to the High Arts— 
sheep’s hearts are more in my line, Haw- 
kins says pleasantly. Hawkins the 
brushmaker is a born humorist. I have 
had many a hearty laugh with Hawkins, 
tho he is a trifle dense at times, and 
doesn’t see my little jokes so quickly as 
he might do, considering that I pay him 
the compliment of always seeing his. 
Perhaps he is a little jealous of my in- 
trenching on his own particular vein, for 
it is vanitas vanitatum all over the world 
when one comes to the siftings and the 
grouts. 

Some people are envious enough to say 
of me that if it had not been for the late 
Mrs. Putsey I should have lived and died 
in Oakley Street, and that it was to her 

ergy and industry that the Putseys 
Dertahed, and at last became even fa- 
mous, Islington way—famous for the 
quality of their goods, the excellence and 
variety of their ‘‘ snacks,” the attractive- 
ness of their exterior edifice, the gorgeous- 
ness of their appointments, the social 
status of their customers. 

I do not desire to undervalue in any way 
the business aptitude of the late Mrs. Put- 
sey. The Fates forbid the thought of 
such a thing. I am neither selfish nor 
self-laudatory. I take not all the credit 
to myself—why shouldI? Butitisa bold 
assertion of iny enemies to say that the 
late Mrs. Putsey—Selina Eleanor Putsey, 


the work, whilst I did all the talk, at the 

shop-door or on the curbstone, or at the 

Oakley Arms at the end of Frazer Street. 

Selina was industrious, and I was not dis- 

posed to be dumb; I had my views, politi- 

cal, and social, and economic—and friends 

liked to hear me expound them. I had 

original ideas as to spiritualism, theoso- 

phy, etc., etc., and took every opportunity 

of expounding them. Many of my old 

chums have I sent home with their hair 

on end, and the blood curdling in their 

veins by my anecdotes of the Unseen 

World; and skeptics and scoffers have 

even staggered to their couches over- 

whelmed with my facts after long and 

weighty arguments. 

Mrs. Putsey, it may be as well to say at 

once, did not believe in spirits; she was 

energetic and industrious, I have already 

intimated, but she was deficient in cul- 

ture and weak in faith—even in respect 

for superior intellects—and she was total- 

ly devoid of anything that might be con- 

sidered in any degree approximate to an 

imaginative faculty. Five words—five 

hard, terse, uncomplimentary words— 

always dismissed the most solemn of sub- 

jects or the most conclusive of arguments: 

** Get out with your rubbish.” 

That was her stereotyped phrase, I am 

sorry to confess; and there were occasions 

when such a remark was peculiarly ag- 

gravating—when, for instance, it was 

said before those who were accustomed to 

look up to me; or before those, for the 
matter of that, who ought to have looked 

up to me, but did not, thanks to the sad 

precedent furnished them by their incon- 

siderate mother. I allude to my two 
daughters, Martha and Elizabeth, who, 

from early days, seemed but poorly en- 

dowed with reverential qualities, and were 
almost taught at times to laugh at their 
father. To laugh in their sleeves, as the 
phrase runs, for when they were chil- 

dren a flagrant disregard of paternal 

admonitions invariably led to slappings. 

I may, in justice to the late Mrs. Putsey, 

say that she slapped as freely as any Ro- 

man matron whilst those girls were young, 

and even sided with me when matters 
had gone too far through her inter—but 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum, as we say in the 
Dictionary of Quotations. Let it be clear- 
ly understood again that I utter no word 
of protest against the late Mrs. Putsey; 
she did work hard, too hard; she strug- 
gled for the prosperity of the fried-fish 
trade with all her sole—Hawkins was ac- 
customed to make jokes of this character, 
and Iam quoting Hawkins now—she at- 
tended to the shop morning, noon and 
night. She was an excellent cook, and 
her art of frying plaice was a standing 
advertisement of prominence to us 
throughout South London. You could 
stand at the Victoria Theater, or say at The 
Hercules, opposite the other end of Oak- 
ley Street, and smell our establishment 
distinctly—catch the aromatic whiff of it 
for a good half-mile at least. The traveler, 
hungry and parched, always knew. when 
he was approaching ‘‘ Putsey’s Celebrated 
Fried Fish Establishment.” He could not 
help knowing it, and hastened onward 
accordingly. Yes, a hard-working, sen- 
sible, industrious helpmate was Selina 
Eleanor—I say it emphatically, and with 
my heart in my mouth. I did not know 
what I had missed till she was taken from 
me, and then I missed a lot. I missed 
even her old impetuous, excitable temper- 
ament, which, unfortunately for her, poor 
thing, could brook no control of mine. It 
was her one failing weakness, her com- 
plete inability tostand anybody’s ‘‘cheek,” 
as she plainly termed it. 

It was a bar to the complete success of 
the Oakley Street business—to our first 
start in life forty-five years ago; we 
might have been in Islington some few 
years sooner, and Putsey’s Emporium 
more quickly celebrated throughout the 
length and breadth of the landif Mrs. 
Putsey had had her temper more com- 
pletely under control. It was adrawback 
to her many virtues; on one occasion it 
got us into the police court, and, tho we 
carried the day triumphantly, thanks to 
the lucid way in which I explained the 
position to the magistrate, I have often 
thought since that the “‘ connection” for 





to give her her full appellation—did all J awhile after that occurrence hung by a 


very flimsy thread. It had been a hot 
summer’s night—a hot summer’s Satur- 
day night—when most people’s tempers 
and thirsts are abnormally developed, and 
there had arisen over the counter a little 
dispute concerning the sweetness of our 
fish. 

It was as base a calumny as had ever 
issued from the mouth of foul malignants, 
for the late Mrs, Putsey was very partic- 
ular in the purchase of her goods at 
Billingsgate, and could, with half an eye 
—and half a sniff—tell what was fish and 
what was “fishy.” It might have hap- 
pened by the merest accident that the ex- 
treme heat of the atmosphere had tried a 
little that day’s commodities, as it had 
tried the tempers of the public at large, 
but everything had been well fried in 
oil, and was fair to the eye, and tasty to 
the palate up to teno’clock at night. At 
u quarter-past ten or thereabouts some of 
it—not all—had to be surreptitiously fried 
over again by Mrs. Putsey, at our big 
stove behind the counter, and it was at 
this juncture that the chance customers, 
they always stood of a row, two or three 
deep, about this hour of the evening, 
raised a sudden objection to the quality 
of the fish, and said it wasn’t as fresh as 
it ought to have been. This led to words, 
for Mrs. Putsey was extra hot and hasty 
with her extra frying, and used high lan- 
guage, and intemperate sentences ensued, 
culminating finally ina riot that it took 
twelve policemen from the Tower Street 
Station-house to quell. The customers, 
Iam pained to state, threw the fish at 
Mrs. Putsey when they could not get their 
money back, and Mrs. Putsey retaliated 
promptly by launching boiling fat atthem 
from the depths of her frying-pan, a de- 
fensive operation which very quickly 
cleared the establishment, but led to an 
unseemly riot outside. 

The whole affair did us no harm, how- 
ever; it became a bit of a joke in the 
newspapers, and made us so famous that 
one little boy from the Lower Marsh Ga- 
zette office, called with the editor’s com- 
pliments, and requested to be informed 
of the date of the birth of Selina Eleanor, 
and of any other antecedents which she 
might feel disposed to communicate, free 
of charge. But Selina, who was of an 
original turn of thought, would give no 
details whatever. 

‘*Get out with that rubbish,” she said 
once more, and when I returned from 
my morning’s constitutional round the 
Blind School in St. George’s Road, she 
told me some one had called who had 
been making game of her, and she only 
wished she could have got round the 
counter in time to have had a go at his 
back hair. I was thankful that her agility 
was not commensurate with her high 
spirit. It was always easy to get out of 
Selina’s way. I have scarcely known a 
female with so much force of will and 
determination and general fidgetiness of 
character—if I may be allowed the term 
—who was so very solidly built. People 
run to skin and bone who are always 
‘carrying on” I have been led to suppose. 
This was not the case with Mrs. Putsey. 
She weighed seventeen stone a few years 
after our marriage; she lamented the fact 
herself, and attributed it to the fried fish 
which, in periods of slackness of trade, 
she would always produce for our dinner 
and supper, rather than set any example 
of waste to her husband and children. A 
good, economical, careful housewife, who 
went to extremes in such little matters as 
these, who made one’s life almost a blank 

with fried fish, but who did her very best 
for her family. Peace to her manes, say 
I regretfully. There never was a more 
indefatigable helpmaite. 

‘*Selina, you are overdoing it,” I re- 
marked once to her, in warning accents, 

‘*Some one must overdo it to make this 
ramshackle business pay, I suppose,” she 
said, sharp enough, in reply. 

‘* There’s no occasion to get up at half- 
past four in the morning that I can see, 
my dear.” 

** Do you think Billingsgate is likely to 
come round to Oakley Street, you big 
silly?” 

‘You might take it in turns with me, 
at any rate.” 








— 


but she answered me as if I had spoken 
with all my usual impressiveness. 

‘* A pretty lot of stuff you'd bring back, 
Putsey; and a pretty price they would 
make you pay for it,” she said, contemptu- 
ously. 

‘*T should do my best.” 

‘*T daresay you would, Sam,” she said, 
patting me on the back with her broad, 
big hand; ‘‘but you must leave the best 
for me just at present. Ill take it easier- 
like—more like the real lady and the gen- 
uine article, you know—when the ship 
comes home.” 

And years and years after this the ship 
did come home, and we found we had put 
a fairish bit of money by, and had both 
got oldand gray in doing of it, and Martha 
and Elizabeth—God bless my heart—were 
getting oldish, too, for young women who 
called us ‘‘ Father” and ‘* Mother.” 

Then came the great transformation 
scene in the lives and fortunes of the Put- 
seys. We sold our business in Oakley 
Street, and bought another of a more 
recherché character in Islington — and 
there Mrs. Putsey worked harder than 
ever for twelve more years of life, and 
developed those faculties of combination 
and resource, of finesse and dash, of ready- 
money and quick returns, that made our 
fortune, as it were, and wore her poor life 
away in making it. 

Well, she was born for work, and 
would not rest; there are some worthy 
and industrious folk who will be always 
at it, let the money come in never so 
quickly. 

I am free to confess that I am not one 
of that sort myself; I preferred to enjoy 
life and to take things easily, and the 
older I got the more easily I began to 
take them. But then I was fairly pros- 
perous. I had an idea of not living at 
the business but of residing in private in 
the New Kent Road; but whilst Mrs. 
Putsey kept her health, she would not in 
any way condescend to listen to the 
project. When that began to fail, and 
her legs at the same time to expand— 
just as if they had been blown out likey 
the bagpipes, she said, regretfully—and 
to become unmanageable, it came to No. 
274 Marshwick Terrace, New Kent Road, 
S. E., and to ease and comfort for Mrs. 
Putsey, and to my daughters and myself 
going to and fro to business at Islington 
every day, and leaving her quietly at 
home like the real lady at last. 

Not that this pleased Mrs. Putsey; oh, 
no! Mrs. Putsey, with all her virtues, 
was hard to please, which is, after all, a 
virtue in itself, if you look at it in the 
right light. Mrs. Putsey took credit for 
it. She did not believe in the individual 
who was pleased with everything and 
everybody, ‘‘especially his poor, silly 
self,” she said once, and I have often 
wondered whom she might have had in 
her mind’s eye when giving vent to that 
remarkable expression. Hawkins, per- 
haps, of Islington! She never took kind- 
ly to Hawkins and his witticisms and 
general good temper. ‘‘He’s much too 
funny to my liking, by a very long chalk,” 
she has often said to me; and if one thing 
hurt her feelings and tried her temper 
more than another in our early and pros- 
perous Islington days, it was for Hawkins 
to take me to Epping Forest, or for a 
blow down the river to Rosherville, of” 
anything of that sort, and leave her in 
sole charge of the Emporium. 

But the Emporium flourished; it was a 
good, business; it had a wonderfully 
brisk over-the-counter trade, and our 
up-stairs room, of an evening, was 
crowded with all the Islington aristocracy 
feasting on ‘‘ Blue points” and lobster 
and crab salads—at good prices, too— 
and with none of your Oakley Street, 
Lambeth, figures for the Putseys. We 
had soared above the common herd. 


II. 
‘* 4 TOW-HAIRED FEMALE,” 

It is simply astounding to look back and 
take stock of Mrs. Putsey’s business-mind 
and love of business. They lasted 
throughout the whole of her memorable 
career. She had not given up her inter- 
est in the shop because her legs had given 
way; from her capacious arm-chair or 





I did not press this suggestion home; 


sofa at No. 274 Marshwick Terrace, New 
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Kent Road, S.E., she issued her instruc- 
tions, directions and commands very 
much as I have heard of a Count von 
Moltke éonducting a battle by telegraph 
from hisroom in the War Department, 
Berlin. The return from business of my- 
self and daughters at night was the sig- 
nal for innumerable questions as to the 
result of ber instructions, etc., and as to 
the day’s takings and what had become 
of them ; and when, in the recesses of my 
chamber, I was alone with Mrs, Putsey— 
and keeping wellto my own side for fear 
of kicking her bad legs—my partner in 
life would talk of the Emporium, and of 
all that had happened at the Emporium, 
or that she thought had happened, until 
Morpheus came to my rescue, and took 
me in his soothing arms away from her. 

All that she thought had happened. 
Yes, there is a meaning in that phrase ; 
the acute reader perceives it possibly. 
Away from business Mrs, Putsey took to 
fancies. Middle-aged females have them 
“ pretty strong,” Hawkins tells me, with 
a wink of one of his gravy eyes; and 
Hawkins 1s a man of the world, for all 
the fun in him, and knows the world from 
pole to pole. Mrs. Putsey, who was in 
business invariably clear-headed and ob- 
servant, became out of business suspi- 
cious, and irritable, and dreamy. She be- 
came subject to reveries, to intent star- 
ing—on Sundays, when we were all at 
home—at the teapot or the opposite wall, 
and not hearing anything that was said 
to her, which was a trifle trying to the 
girls and me—especially to me. Very 
likely her legs were at the bottom of it 
all, but it was none the less a blow after 
business hours—as one day of rest, such 
as Sunday ought to be to all those who 
are spared from being tobacconists, pub- 
licans or ministers—to find Mrs. Putsey 
not up to the mark, and completely 
wrapped in her own reflections. 

I am a guileless man—an unsophis- 
ticated child, almost, in some things— 
and it never entered into my mind that 
Mrs. Putsey had her suspicions of me, her 
ayubts of how I was ‘‘ carrying on” in 
the recesses of Merrie Islington, until one 
peaceful Sunday afternoon when I was 
looking out of window at the trams 
and the Waterloo ’busses, she startled me 
by saying: 

** Does that tow-haired female from the 
theayters”—Mrs. Putsey always said 
‘“theayter,” as tho on purpose to aggra- 
vate me—‘‘ come as regular to supper as 
she used to do?” 

‘*Tow-haired—Miss De Guernsey, do 
you mean?” — 

“The one who calls herself Miss De 
Guernsey—that’s no more her name than 
De Jersey, Alderney or Sark.” 

“Isn’t it?” 

“ You know it isn’t.” 

“My dear Selina, I don’t know any- 
thing about it.” 

“ Ah—very likely,” she said,in a dry 
way, which I did not admire. Mrs. Put- 
sey was very dry at times. 

‘All I know is,” I said, with dignity, 
“she’s an excellent cusotmer. One of the 
best customers we have at the Empo- 
rium.” 

And so she was. Miss DeGuernsey was 
a lady particularly fond of oysters and 
cold fowl and ham and crab salads—and 
lobster salads even—and never ran up an 
account with us without she was out of 
an engagement, which was not very 

often, as she was a fine figure of a woman, 
if her acting was not all that could have 
been desired by a critical and carping au- 
dience. And it happened at this especial 
Season of the year that there was a little ac- 
count owing—not much, considering what 
an appetite she had, and what splendid 
health she was in—and that my eldest 
daughter, Martha, had very indiscreetly 
mentioned all this to her mother. This 
was what Mrs. Putsey was leading up to 
by degrees, you see. It was a strategic 
movement. 

**I never liked her fal-lal ways,” said 
my wife, disparagingly, *‘ or her skip-jack 
friends, and I wouldn’t trust that woman 
further than I could see her, the leery 

minx -not I. And I hope you ain’t such 
a fool, Sam, either.” 

“She’s spent many an honest pound 
With us, Selina.” 





‘* Yes; and you'll lose many an honest 
pound by her, if you don’t keep your eyes 
open a little more.” 

**T—I really don’t think so, my dear.” 

‘How much does she owe now? Mar- 
tha says she’s been a-running an account 
for the last six weeks.” 

‘“‘Oh, Martha says so! Ahem! Does 
she tho? Well, I really cannot say on the 
spur of the moment, Mrs. Putsey, what 
Miss De Guernsey owes. But she’s as 
straightforward as the day.” 

‘* We shall see about that.” 

‘* Why, you used to trust her yourself !” 

‘Tf she left something for me to mind 
till she squared accounts—her bracelet, or 
one of those jimcrack rings that little 
Jew used to give her. What's become of 
that Jew?” 

**Do you mean Schloskin, the clothier 
and people’s outfitter ?” 

** Yes; Ido meam him.” 

‘* He’s turned bill-discounter, and gota 
swell place in Euston Square, she tells 
me.” 

‘*Oh! she tells you all that, does she?” 
said Mrs. Putsey, with remarkable quick- 
ness of reply. ‘‘Takes you into her con- 
fidence, and gives you little bits of her 
family history I suppose in return for 
yaffling up your victuals”— 

‘* My dear—what an expression !” 

‘*Miss De Guernsey would not have 
been so low, would she?” remarked Mrs. 
Putsey, spitefully. ‘‘ Why doesn’t the 
Jew pay for her eatings, if he’s got on so 
splendid in the world?” 

‘*My dear, Mr. Schloskin and she do 
not keep company now,” I explained. 
‘*She began to have grave doubts about 
Schloskin’s intentions, and she, very 
wisely, I consider, would have nothing 
more to do with him.” 

‘** So she says?” 

“* 'Yos.” 

‘*T dare say he wouldn’t have anything 
more to do with her, if the truth came to 
be known,” said Mrs. Putsey; ‘‘ for she 
was always a fly-away piece of goods, to 
my thinking. Not to yours. Oh, no, 
you needn’t look so savage at me as if I 
had hurt your tenderest feelings, Mr. 
Putsey.” 

‘* You huve not hurt my tenderest, Mrs. 
Putsey, but I must confess”— 

‘* How much does she owe?” 

‘* My dear, this is not a Sunday ques- 
tion.” 

‘*How much does she owe, did you 
say?” 


*T didn’t say. I cannot tell without 
referring to the books. It’s quite impos- 
sible.” 


‘*Then just you refer to ’em to-morrow 
and let me know—or you and the gals 
bring the books home between you, and 
Pll havea turn at them myself,” she sug- 
gested. ‘ I’ve got plenty of time to at- 
tend to them now, goodness knows.” 

And so she had. But the books were 
strictly my province (had always been my 
province), and addition of money had not 
been Mrs. Putsey’s strong point. I[ could 
not allow the books to be breught to New 
Kent Road, S. E.—I was stock-taking— 
business had not been quite so brisk since 
Mrs. Putsey had withdrawn her supervis- 
ion, and it would have depressed her to 
have learned that fact just then. So I 
took Martha and Elizabeth into my con- 
fidence, and told them it would not do to 
let their mother be worried in any way 
about the-Emporium, and the girls agreed 
upon that point, and said that they’d 
leave it to me. 

This was about the time when Haw- 
kins’s wife died, and Hawkins, being a 
widower, made the most of the position, 
and went about rather more than usual, 
and took our Elizabeth with him, and 
came to tea with us on Sundays. 

T contrived to postpone any further de- 
bate on Miss De Guernsey's account for a 
week or two. Hawkins’s marked atten- 
tions to Elizabeth had set Mrs. Putsey’s 
thoughts in quite a different direction, 
and I am happy to say that Miss De 
Guernsey paid in full before the books 
were balanced, and thoroughly justified 
my predictions as to her honesty of in- 
tention. And when Mrs. Putsey said 
suddenly again one day: 

‘* What's that tow-haired female owe 
by this time, Sam? You’ve never told 
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me, you know. I can’t see the object of 
keeping me in the dark.” 

‘* Miss De Guernsey ?” I asked; for I al- 
ways ignored the disparaging cognomen 
which Mrs, Putsey had bestowed upon her. 

** Yes; that’s her.” 

‘“‘She doesn’t owe a penny,” I said, 
proudly. 

‘* What, paid right up?” 

** Yes, paid right up.” 

‘‘And paysas she goes now reg’lar?” 

‘Yes, regular. She’s in the panto- 
mime, and earning a big salary.” 

‘* Ah! yes; hundredsa week, I daresay,” 
was Mrs. Putsey’s ironical comment upon 
this piece of information. ‘‘ And worth 
every penny of it, p’raps. Well, I’m glad 
she’s paid. I[ thought my letter would 
stir her up a bit, if she'd an ounce of 
proper pride in her.” 

‘* Your letter! Stir her up? Selina, 
what do you mean?” 

**T thought 1’d give hera line or two on 
the quiet, as I hadn't much to do,” Mrs, 
Putsey said. ‘‘And my plain-speaking 
did not offend her, you see, for she’s 
actually paid up, and in full, too. Well, 
I am glad of that.” 

‘* Whatever did you say to her 

‘* Hasn’t she told you?” 

** Not a word.” 

‘‘Sly hussy. And so she has paid up?” 

‘* Why, haven’t I just said so?” 

“It is the most wonderful piece of 
news, Sam, you've told me for a twelve- 
month,” she remarked. ‘* Well, I hope it 
will be a lesson to you, Sam.” 

‘¢ T don’t see that I require any iesson, 
Mrs. Putsey,” I answered, with some dig- 
nity. 

‘No, old fools like you never can see any- 
thing plainly; I’ve noticed that afore. But 
I know what I see, Sam,” she said, almost 
pathetically, ‘‘ and I only wish I didn’t.” 

‘* What do you see, then.” 

‘‘That if anything happens to me—if 
these legs fly to my head, or heart or any- 
thing, and carry me off sudden—you'll 
go and marry that yaller-haired creature 
from the theayters. She'll have you for 
the sake of the business,” added Mrs. Put- 
sey with a sigh, ‘ and of browbeating my 
poor gals.” 

‘Selina, what utter nonsense you are 
talking,” I cried, indignantly. 

** Ah, it’s all very fine to say utter non- 
sense now, but you mark my words, Sam, 
there'll be others that will live to see it; 
and if there’s anything in them spirits of 
yours, I’ll be oneof ’em, and come and see 
it too. And,” she added, thoughtfully, 
‘* a fine time she shall have of it, if it de- 
pends upon me.” 

‘* My dear, I’m old enough to be her 
father.” 

“Yes, they always are. That’s the 
worst of it,” she added, wandering a 
little in her mind, I thought, just here. 

‘* Mother,” said Martha, who had been 
listening to allthis, and who was not de- 
ficient in tact, ‘‘ won’t you givé us a little 
music this evening ?” 

“TI don’t thiukI’m up to it to-night, my 
dear.” 

**Oh, Father has not heard your new 
song yet. Here’s the banjo.” 

‘* Thank you, Martha. Perhaps it will 
distract my thoughts a bit if I have a go 
at it.” 

I have not, hitherto, mentioned that 
the late Mrs. Putsey could play the banjo 
fairly well—for one who played by ear, 
and had only practiced after business 
hours. 

Banjos had been in Mrs. Putsey’s fam- 
ily for generations, so to speak, long be- 
fore the twanging things—which I never 
could abide—came into fashion suddenly. 
Her father and her eldest brother had 
been banjoists and negro entertainers in 
their time, and had had quite a reputa- 
tion at Margate and Ramsgate in the 
summer season; but they both died too 
early for fame. The banjo had been her 
brother’s—he had sent it to her with bis 
blessing, from the delirium tremens ward 
of the hospital, as his last bequest, and as 
a something toward the expenses of his 
funeral. And Mrs. Putsey had treasured 
it instead, and buried her brother decent- 
ly, without taking the banjo into consid- 
eration as an offset. 

Mrs. Putsey sang and played and for- 
got her little burst of jealousy, and Haw- 
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' kins dropped in to supper, and all went 


merry as a marriage bell. When I was, 
seeing Hawkins out of the house and 
standing on the top step talking to him, I 
gave him an inkling of what a pretty 
time I was having of it with Mrs, Putsey 
just then, and Hawkins laughed very 
heartily, and saw more fun in it than I did, 

**T don’t see much to grin at, Haw- 
kins,” I said, acrimoniously, at last. 

‘*Not from your point of view—pr’aps 
not, old fellow,” he said; ‘“‘but it is 
funny.” 

** Oh, is it?” 

‘*Very funny,” he replied, ‘‘ because 
you're much too far gone in years to be 
running after a lot of flashy actresses, 
Putsey. I can’t see a respectable ham 
and beef proprietor doing it myself. 
With a white apron on, and a steel dang- 
ling down too, it’s ridiculous—isn’t it?” 

**On the score of years, I don’t see what 
you mean, Hawkins,” I said, ‘ for I iake 
it you’re as old as I am, and here you are 
—at your time of life too—running after 
our Elizabeth.” ; 

‘* Putsey—I ama lonely widower,” he 
said, with feeling. ‘‘I haven’t any chil- 
dren to look upto me. I go home at 
night to nothing but brushes and brooms 
and cocoanut-fiber doormats, and I want 
companionship and sympathy and affec- 
tionin lieu thereof. There is a difference 
between you and me,” 

** T know that.” 

‘*And you are a married man. You 
would not have me think you are running 
after Miss De Guernsey, now !” 

‘* Heaven forbid !” 

‘*T would spurn your acquaintance for- 
ever, Putsey. Don’t forget that if I ever 
have a dream of sucha thing,” he said; 
** you will lose me, remember. Don’t for- 
get that.” 

‘* That would bea loss, certainly. Good- 
night, Hawkins.” 

** Good-night, old man.” 


IIT. 
THEOSOPHY. 


I have thought of that conversation very 
often since. It lingers with me—frag- 
ments of it—to thisday. There was some- 
thing prophetic and full of warning in it. 
Three months afterward Hawkins mar- 
ried Elizabeth, and took her home to the 
brush shop next door to the Emporium, 
and Martha was left to manage me and 
the business at Islington. Two months 
after that Mrs. Putsey departed this life; 
her bad legs carried her from me like a 
fleeting dream, and I was left alone— 
comparatively alone that was, for Martha 
was not such good company as her sister 
Elizabeth, and had not half so good a tem- 
per. Elizabeth took after me—she made 
Hawkins a chirpy wife. Hawkins and 
she have been a chirpy couple ever since. 
Too much fun in them, perhaps; but then 
IT look at them from a higher ground, 
where the wind blows keenly. A kind of 
mountain-top aspect, if I may be allowed 
the expression. I was living in a differ- 
ent atmosphere altogether from Hawkins 
—I was imaginative—lI was far above busi- 
ness in my heart now—I was spiritualistic 
—I believed implicitly in the Unseen, 
after I had attended fourteen séances, 
most of them with Miss De Guernsey, who 
knew several professors, and said they 
were all clever—too clever for the stage 
or the circus, which had been their orig- 
inal profession in many instances. 

I became absorbed inthe Unknown. [ 
was a theosophist to my finger-nails; I 
have witnessed the most remarkable 
things in back parlors when the lights 
were out; I have had flowers from unseen 
hands showered upon me, andI have re- 
ceived a penny snack of fried fish dabbed 
on toa bit of old Telegraph, just as my wife 
and I used to dab it over the counter in 
Oakley Street: 1 have had several choice 
mantel-piece ornaments hurled at me; I 
have communed with shadowy forms; I 
have helped, with a dozen friends or so, 
to keep tables and side-boards from throw- 
ing off all restraint and behaving indeco- 
rously; I have gone through the whole 
program. There was a time, soon after 
Mrs. Putsey’s decease, when I believed 
everything, but it is necessary to confess 
that my faith at last was somewhat 





shaken, Not that I am an unhbeliever 
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even now; far from it. There are more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of by men whosell brushes and 
brooms and cocoanut-mats, as Hawkins 
does. Why I mention Hawkins at this 
moment, the reader will very quickly per- 
ceive. 

I have not broken the fact to the reader 
up to the present moment—but it is nec- 

essary Lo state now—that Hawkins was a 
born skeptic, as well asa humorist. His 
want of faith in most things was a blot on 
his character, and a slur upon his fat and 
open countenance. When I was at my 
best, etherealized, as it were, by much 
study of the spirits—the spirits of the un- 
seen world, of course I mean—Hawkins 
told his wife(my own daughter Elizabeth) 
that I was softening sharpish. And he, 
having become one of the family, took 
upon himself to caution me against what 
he calied adventurers and charlatans, and 
to take, I may add, a precions sight too 
much of interest in my business, my books, 
my customers, my takings. 

It was his turn to throw—I speak meta- 
phorically—Miss De Guernsey in my face. 
He wanted to know now whether Miss 
De Guernsey paid for all the refreshments 
she consumed after the theater was ov r, 
and whether it wouldn’t be as well for 
me, considering my years—there he was 
on to my years again, the bald-headed im- 
becile that he was himself—not to pay sv 
much attention to Miss De Guernsey when 
she dropped in with her frinds to supper. 
Of course, Elizabeth had been at me indi- 
rectly (she has an indirect way with her, 
has Elizabeth)—and Martha, of course, 
less indirectly, on the whole, being a plain- 
speaking being hke her mother. 

But it had always struck me that I was 
old enough—amongst other things—to 
know my own mind; and tho it was not 
exactly made up to present date, I was 
not likely to be influenced to an alarming 
extent by family reasoning, which was 
sure to be selfish, and to be tainted just a 
little by mercenary motives. Of course, 
Hawkins and his wife and Martha did not 
want me to lead any one to the hymeneal 
altar again—I had not any right, they 
thought, to dream of such a folly, or to 
think for a moment of being comfortable 
and happy, and rather jolly than other- 
wise, with a second helpmate. And, of 
course—oh, no—Miss De Guernsey was 
not in the least fitted for me, they con- 
sidered. She was too light and bright 
and dashing, and far too young for me— 
she only wanted me for my money—im- 
plying by that that without my money I 
should be an extremely difficult and of- 
fensive article to get off anywhere. So 
insulting, don’t you see!—so paltry! I 
kept my own counsel. I was as silent as 
the grave. I was a mystery there was no 
fathoming in Islington. I don’t thiak, 
for the matter of that, Miss De Guernsey 
fathomed me any more than anybody 
else did—for there were times when I did 
not pay her even that ordinary amount of 
attention which it is a beautiful woman’s 
privilege to receive from the opposite 
sex—times when I hovered in the back- 
ground like a honey-bee, a presiding 
presence, and nothing more; when a 
secret voice, a guardian angel’s, as it were, 
whispered to me. 

“ Putsey, don’t be ina hurry. Take it 
quietly, and wait a bit, old fellow. Look 
about you. Keep the ball of your eye 
quietly revolving around.” 

And I did wait and look about me, and 
quietly revolve, and Miss D2 Guernsey 
ran up another bill, not of her own ac- 
count, for I simply did not ask her for a 
settlement of accounts. Perhaps I took 
it out in orders for the theater; she had a 
great many orders for all kinds of thea- 
ters, and I accompanied her several times, 
when she was out of an engagement, till 
she said, and with a sigh, that she was 
afraid the neighbors were whispering 
about us, and that it was better that we 
should not be seen together quite so 
often. 

Lagreed with her upon this hint, and I 
don’t think she quite admired that plan 
of action either. She was a mystery,too, 

was Alphonsine; ber heart was not on 
her sleeve for daws to peck at, She was 
a trifle too deep for any number of daws. 
But I was fond of her, I confess here, 












like a man, that I was fond of her. If I 
had been quite sure that she was fond of 
me, it would have taken an army of 
Hawkinses, and twenty thousand Marthas 
and Elizabeths to have torn me from her 
encircling arms. I thought she liked 
me; I hoped she liked me; but I was not 
quite sure. No man can be quite sure of 
anything of that kind. 

I was almost convinced, tho, at a dark 
séance, which Miss De Guernsey’s brother 
conducted with considerable ability. I 
was deeply impressed on that occasion. 
Miss De Guernsey's brother was a spirit- 
ualist of no small eminence. He had 
given up a profitable legerdemain enter- 
tainment for the study of theosophy, and 
it was at his house, curiously enough, 
that I was told there was a spirit present 
who would be extremely obliged by a 
few words with me. I had no objection 
to offer. The spirit had those few words 
with me. It was a husky spirit, but it 
was that of my late wife, I was assured. 
She had caught cold in the night air, 
perhaps; but it was her voice they told 
me, 

‘*Be happy,” the spirit said; ‘‘ don’t 
mind what I said once about coming to 
see you. Be happy, or I shall not rest.” 

They were impressive words ; some of 
them were spoken, some of them were 
interpreted from knocks on the dining- 
room table, and under the heels of our 
boots, by Miss De Guernsey’s brother,who 
said he couldn’t make head or tail of 
them ; but there they were, for me to 

consider and to interpret—it was nobody 
else’s bLusiness—and I did consider. I ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it was a very 
wonderful manifestation. I went home 
considering. I had told no one that Mrs. 
Putsey had ever threatened me with her 
spiritual presence if I studied my own 
happiness and got married to Miss De 
Guernsey—I might have once mentioned 
this to Alphonsine, as a rare jest, but she 
had, doubtless, completely forgotten the 
occurrence. She owned to forgetting it, 
when I spoke of it aday or two afterward. 
I disguised nothing from her; but Al- 
phonsine had a very bad memory. We 
were advancing in confidences—we were 
on a familiar footing, the reader will not 
be slow to perceive. In my secret and 
fond heart there was the bursting, burn- 
ing thought that she might be even pin- 
ing for me. 

I told Martha that evening, in our New 
Kent Road private residence, which was 
dreadfully desolate for all Martha’s com- 
pany—but then Martha, after business, 
went to sleep with her mouth wide open 
and gargled a dry throat with atmos- 
pheric air--and Martha listened atten- 
tively. She was very wide-awake that 
night, at all events, and it struck me at 
once that she was seriously and deeply 
impressed. {should have felt more com- 
fortable if she had not been so deeply im- 
pressed; she glared so stonily at me for a 
while. 

‘*Of course you don’t believe it, Mar- 
tha,” I said, tentatively; ‘‘you’ll tell 
Hawkins and have a good laugh over it 
presently, I know you will.” 

‘** No, I sha’n’t,” she said, in a thought- 
ful tone of voice; ** oh, no; not me,” 

*Ycu don’t believe in—in manifesta- 
tions?” 

** Yes I do—now,” she confessed. 

‘*Martha! you have seen something 
from the other side.” 

‘* The shop opposite, do you mean?” 

‘* No, no—the other side of the darkness 
which encompasses this life, child,” I ex- 
plained. ‘‘You will not conceal any- 
thing, I hope, from an anxious and wid- 
owered father. 

I should like to wait a night or two 
longer before I quite make up my mind,” 
she said, doubtfully. ' 

‘* Make up your mind to what? 

** To believe it all.” 

‘* Martha, you have seen something.” 

** No, I haven’t.” 

‘‘There is something on your mind, 
Martha, and I insist upon knowing what 
it is,” I said. 

‘* Well, then,” Martha answered reluc- 
tantly, ‘‘ it’s the banjo.” 

* The what?” 

‘* It’s poor Mother’s banjo.” 

‘* What is the matter with that?” I in- 
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quired sharply and irritably, for Martha 
appeared to me, at first blush, to be tri- 
fling with the subject. 

‘“‘Do instruments ever play without 
hands? Is that in your spiritual catalog, 
Father?” she asked. 

‘Instruments play! Why, they do 
nothing but play, lots of them, all over 
the place. Do you mean to say you’ve 
heard that banjo at it?’ 

‘* Yes. The old tunes—Mother’s tunes:” 
and here Martha burst into tears. ‘ I—I 
thought I would not say anything 
about it tillI was quite sure,” Martha 
continued, ‘‘ and that then in the 
middle of the night I’d come and wake 
you up suddenly ”— 

‘** And give me a fit? No—don’t do any- 
thing sudden to me, Marsha—I’m too old 
for it.” 

“It might have been fancy,” she re- 
marked doubtfully again‘‘— pure fancy.” 

** Ye-es.” 

‘* But, then, it happened three times.” 

‘** What has—the banjo?” 

“tee.” 

‘* At what time?” 

‘* Before it was daylight—always. Oh! 
don’t let us talk about it any more,” she 
entreated, with a very perceptible shud- 
der. 

‘* My dear child, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to talk about it. This is a solemn 
event, a distinct proof of the Unseen—or 
else it’s a trick.” 

‘* A trick?” cried Martha; *‘ who would 
put such a trick upon us?” 

‘**I don’t know, I can’t tell,” I said, be- 
wildered; ‘‘ it’s very strange. Mrs. Mounts 
does not play the banjo, I suppose ?” 

I knew Martha could not have played a 
note to save her life. Mrs. Mounts was 
our maid-of-all-work, general servant and 
housekeeper—a snuffy old creature whom 
the late Mrs. Putsey had taken out of 
charity because her husband had been a 
Billingsgate porter, and died of overload- 
ing, carrying big parcels of fish, or some- 
thing. 

‘**Mrs. Mounts can’t read or write, poor 
thing.” 

‘* No, I suppose not; and it isn’t likely. 
But it’s very remarkable.” 

** Then you don’t believe” — 

“IT don’t say that. I willsleep upon it.” 

‘* And if you do hear anything, Father, 
you'll just tap at my door, won’t you?” 

** You are not afraid ?” 

‘* If I quite believed in spirits as you do, 
Father, I should be a bit scared, perhaps,” 
she replied. *‘ But I can’t help thinking 
it’s to be traced to natural causes. Don’t 
you hope so?” 

‘**I don’t know whether to hope so or 
not,” Isaid. ‘If your mother was to ap- 
pear to us, here in her own house, where 
she would be so much more comfortable 
and at home than in the medium’s at 
Hackney Wick, and teil me once more to 
be happy”— 

‘*And how to be happy. That’s it,” 
said Martha. 

** Ahem! exactly so. 
know.” , 

** Yes, I daresay we should.” 

‘*‘And as she cannot rest, poor thing, 
and has taken to wandering about and 
playing her old instrument, depend upon 
it, Martha, the end is not far off.” 

‘* It’s very mysterious, I must say.” 

And that was all the dialog between 
us on that evening. 


Then we should 


IV. 
MANIFESTATIONS. 


Nothing transpired that night out of 
the ordinary course of events, tho I tried 
to keep awake and listen for strange 
sounds. And Martha heard nothing 
either, 

The following night there was a noise 
in the house—a mysterious noise—a click- 
ing of locks and bolts in the distant 
kitchen. Martha came to tell me, and we 
went together as far as the parlor door, 
and found it was only Mrs. Mounts, who 
had been seized with neuralgia in the 
early morning, and had gone down-stairs 
to make herself a pepper-plaster. 

It was not till Sunday, when we were 
off our guard again, that the first home 
manifestation came to me. Hawkins 
and his wife had been to tea and supper, 
and had gone home by the Islington ’bus 
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T had re. 
tired to rest; everybody had retired to 
rest; the lights were. out all over the 
house except in my own room, where 
there was a night-light burning in the 
washhand-basin. 

It was exactly half-past twelve o’clock, 
The modern spirit does not keep to the 
midnight hour so punctually as could be 
wished, and upsets many arrangements, 

Suddenly then there came a ‘ whish- 
ing” noise close to the door of my bed- 
room—an unspiritualistic noise, as of a 
garden-syringe squirting its contents 
through the keyhole. 

I was on the alert. I sat belt-upright in 
bed and listened. I am almost sure that 
the hair upon my head was bolt-upright, 
too. 

** Who's there ?”’ 

‘*Sam,” said a low voice. 

‘‘No; ’m Sam. That must be a mis- 
take.” 

‘**Sam,” said the voice again, ‘‘ are you 
listening to me?” 

The voice was in a lower key than be- 
fore, but it was Mrs. Putsey’s, There was 
no huskiness in it—-not a scrap of buski- 
ness. It was my wife's voice indubi@bly. 

**Tam listening,” I said, in reply. “I 
am paying every attention.” 

‘** You are?” 

‘**Tare—-I am,” I said, in my confusion, 

‘* How is the business getting on?” 

I was not prepared for a ghost worry- 
ing itself about business still—but it was 
like Mrs. Putsey todo so. Something of 
one’s former character must cling in the 
other world to the spirit, or one might as 
well be a fog-horn. 

‘* Business, my dear, is pretty mid- 
dling.” 

‘*Only pretty middling? Stick to the 
ready-money part of it, Sam; don’t trust 
anybody, and be happy.” 

Then the voice died away—seemed 
wafting itself down the stairs from my 
first floor front to the mat outside the 
parlor door. I sprang out of bed and 
listened. I opened the door and looked 
out. Scantily asI was attired, I ran W 
the balusters and looked over. Something 
in white was shimmering and receding 
in the vacuum below there—at least I 
thought so, until my attention was dis- 
tracted by a bunch of white lilies—a 
large bunch--which floated down from 
the floor above, touched the back of my 
head, and fell at my feet. Yes, the-e were 
real manifestations, without doubt. The 
spirits were having a turn of it. I was 
developing into a medium rapidly. I 
picked up the lilies and went back to bed 
and waited for something else to happen; 
but nothing more happened that night. 

Itold Miss De Guernsey of it the next 
day, and, at first, she said, ‘*‘ What awful 
rot !” a little snappishly and coarsely, till 
Ireminded her that we both had hada 
belief in theosophy before this. And she 
agreed that we had, but it was under 
proper rules and regulations. 

‘* Alphonsine, there has never been any- 
thing improper at Marshwick Terrace,” 
said; ‘‘ we wust leave this to time. It j 
not likely to end here.” 

**It will end in a lunatic asylum if 
bother about it too much,” she rey’ 
pettishly. 

‘* The spirit said ‘ Be happy’—the Jame 
words which I heard at your brother’s 
séance.” 

‘* Ye-es,” said Miss De Guernsey, ‘ that 
is strange. But what would make you 
happy, Samuel, I wonder ?” 

She often called me Samuel, and she 
was always wondering. 

I might have told her—unburdened my 
heart completely on this occasion—if 
Martha had not come up-stairs to the Is- 
lington supper room, where we were, and 
said I was wanted inthe shop; but, after 
all, it was only postponing the avowal, I 
imagined, 

That very night, Jater on, there came 
another manifestation—the last but one. 

It was aquarter to two, that last but 
one. Itook my watch to the light and 
looked at the time immediately, Outside 
my door there came that strange “whish” 
again. I waited for my name to be 
called, but all was silent. I asked who 
was there, but there was no reply. I was 
getting into bed again—we were in No- 
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“vember now, and the atmosphere was ex- 


gome notes of music were twanged in the 
far distance on the banjo, which my wife 
had loved. It wasnot her tune, tho; it 
was a modern tune, but appropriate— 
“Do not forget me,” followed by a few 
bars of ‘‘ Some day I shall meet you”— 
played softly, but distinctly. It was very 
uncanny atthathour. I did not feel bold 
on that early morning. I got into bed, 
drew the clothes over my head, and lay 
and shivered till every ring on the cur- 
tain-poles shivered too, and the room 
shook, and the night-light seemed strug- 
gling to get out of the washhand-basin. 
This was the spirit-world with a ven- 
geance. I wasa haunted man! I wished 
sincerely that I had never studied the 
subject at all. The music continued; 
drifted inte*‘ Auld Lang Syne ”—one of 
her tunes—then faded away into ‘“‘ Jim 
along a’ Josey,” alsoa favorite air of the 
late Mrs. Putsey’s when she was in more 
than usually good spirits. Whilst the 
music was playing, a hand thumped sud- 
denly upon the panels of the bedroom 
door, and brought my heart into my 
mouth. 

‘*Father, do you hear that?” called cut 
Martha. 

**T do, my dear; I can’t help hearing it. 
I—I—wish I didn’t.” 

‘*Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” said 
voice. 

‘© Who’s that?” I asked. 

‘‘Mrs. Mounts is with me, Father. I 
think she’s going to be ill; she won't sleep 
in her room. Have you a spot of 
brandy :” 

‘*One moment.” 

I put on my dressing-gown, found the 
brandy, mixed it, unlocked the door, and 
held the glass to two shivering females 
standing outside on the landing, with 
shawls pulled over their heads and shoul- 
ders, and candlesticks in their hands. At 
the sight of me Mrs. Mounts fell at once 
into my arms, and knocked over the 
brandy-and-water. 

‘JT shall leave this day month,” she 
ayrmured, before she fainted clean 
away. 

We had some trouble to bring her to, 
and the banjo twanged faintly in the dis- 
tance all the time. We did not quite 
bring her to, but left her in an arm-chair 
in my bedroom, half recovered, whilst 
we crept noiselessly down-stairs. Martha 
and I were resolved to face the worst. It 
was better than terrible uncertainty, she 
said; but when it is the worst, Iam not 
quite so sure about the soundness of her 
line of argument. All was still as we 
approached the front parlor. There was 
no more music. ‘‘ Jim along a’ Josey” 
had vanished into thin air. We went 
softly into the parlor, and there was the 
banjo hanging from a nail over the late 
Mrs. Putsey’s life-sized photograph be- 
tween the two windows. The instrument 
had been kept in a case under the sofa 
ever since her decease—no one had ever 
had the heart to touch it. The room was 
empty, dark and cold. 

* Don’t you feel well?” asked Martha, 
almost severely, as if asnamed of her 
father’s natural weakness. 

‘“‘Tam not very well,” Lreplied. ‘*I—I 
fancy Iam too old to be a medium. It 
hardly agrees with me.” 

‘**T suppose it does not agree with ev- 
erybody,” said Martha, thoughtfully. 

‘* Perhaps not.” 

‘Especially if there’s anything on the 
conscience,” added Martha, very moodily. 

“What's on my conscience,do you 
think?” 

**Oh, you know best about that. We 
ain’t having all these kickups for noth- 
ing, I'll be bound. And they’re wearing 
me out; aad that’s the long and the short 
of it.” 

With this she bounced suddenly out of 
the room with the light in her hand, and 
left me in the dark. No, I was not as 
strong-nerved as I imagined that I was— 

I turned sharply,and ran out of the room 

and up-stairs after Martha. 

Iwas not going to stop there, all by 
myself, for any money. That was the 
end of the night’s adventures, with the 
trifling exception of getting Mrs. Mounts 


another 


complete recovery, she had turned under 
the delusion that it was her own. 

On the Sunday again there was a grand 
display, and that was the last feather 
which broke down my powers of endur- 
ance. By that timeI had discovered that 
manifestations were entirely out of my 
line, that they were very different things 
in one’s own house from having them 
around a large table with a nice party of } 
ladies and gentlemen, and with a few of 
the company inc!ined to make fun of the 
whole thing. 

The banjo played in the room down- 
stairs again, but I did not want to hear it 
any closer, and in the morning I found it 
lying outside my bedroom door, with the 
photograph of Miss De Guernsey. which 
I had had locked up in my own drawer, 
and had never shown to anybody, cut 
into twelve pieces, and arranged in a pat- 
tern on the top of the banjo. On one 
piece was written ‘‘C.A.T.” 

It was too plain what was meant by 
this. Iputit to Martha, and she said it 
was too plain too. The late Mrs. Putsey 
could not rest in her grave with the 
knowledge forced upon her that I was 
contemplating wedlock with Alphopsine 
De Guernsey. She was keeping her word, 
was Mrs. Putsey. She was giving mea 
time of it—she would continue to give me 
atime of it, so long asI thought of such 
a thing and such a creature as that. 

‘* Perhaps she’s right,” I muttered, as I 
mopped the cold sweat from my brow ; 
‘* perhaps I am too far gone.” 
‘*Oh! much too far,” said 
‘‘and if you’re asking me.” 

** Which I was not asking you anything, 
Martha ; I was only considering the posi- 
tion,” Ireplied ; *‘ but I see if this goes 
on any further I shall be a driveling idiot 
before Cbristmas.” 

‘*[ know what I'd doif I were you,” 
said Martha. 

“* What ?” 

‘Not go near the business for six 
months ;” she suggested; ‘‘ get clear 
away and leave it tome. You've plenty 
of money.” 

‘* Yes, plenty enough for that.” 

‘* And you don’t care about that woman 
very much ?” 

‘* Not so very much—now.” 

‘Well, then, take a Cook's excursion 
round the world, Father, and get her off 
yvur mind,” she said briskly; *‘ I'll see to 
business, I tell vou.” 

**T think I will.” 

‘She'll be all mght long before you 
come back.” 

And she was. What Martha told her, 
goodness knuws—for i am sorry to own 
that Martha was very deceitful—but I 
have a suspicion that she was not above 
saying that I had gone away for my 
honeymoon, and when I returned from 
Egypt and the Upper Nile, Alphonsine 
De Guernsey had married a well-to-do 
grocer in the Upper Street—an attach- 
ment of long standing, she told every- 
body, with a toss of her handsome head. 

And I was not sorry. And when I con- 
fessed to Hawkins that Iwas not sorry it 
had ended thus—that I was actually glad 
—he said one day that I had him to thank 
for it. 

I was surprised, and I asked immedi- 
ately for an explanation. He told me, 
after a little pressing, that he and Eliza 
beth and Martha had arranged it all be- 
tween them when they had become afraid 
that I was softening a little over the 
spirits and had softened over Miss De 
Guernsey far too much. It was all their 
doing, they said unblushingly, and Haw- 
kins had planned the matter out. When 

I had gone to bed, Martha used to let in 
Hawkins and Elizabeth, and Elizabeth 
played her mother’s tunes on the banjo, 
while Hawkins kept watch or went on 
with the other ‘‘ manifestations.” It was 
all tomfoolery, and he expected me to 
laugh at it. 

‘*'We didn’t want the little bit of prop- 
erty to go out of the Putsey family, or 
that ginger-beaded actress to get any 

pickings out of it,” he explained; ‘‘and 
you’re a free man now and a father, and 
as she never cared for you, why, you 
should thank us for taking the matter 
into our own hands.” 

‘* Well, I can’t, just at present.” 

* You will, by and by.’ 

‘* No, Hawkins, I don’t think so.” 

“You don’t know what you have 
escaped.” 

I did not. I never did know. But, 

after all, I don’t think so much of Haw- 
kins as I used to do, 


Martha; 


PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department showld be ad- 
dressed Puezies,” Tat INDEPENDENT, New York. 





CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In orange, but not in nut, 

In sever, but not in cut, 

In eating, but not in drink, 

In reason, but not in think; 

In silly, but not in wise, 

In fastening, but not in ties; 

In wishing, but not in do, 

In something, but not in new; 

In vineyard, but not in grape, 

In plaiting, but not in drape; 

In linger, but not in wait, 

In final, but not in late; 

In sallow, but not in white, 

In contest, but not in fight; 

In sacred, but not in true, 

In daisy, but not in rue; 

In weary, but not in sad, 

In boyish, but not in lad; 

In rowing, but not in blade, 

In meekness, but not in staid. 
The sentence relates to those who are 
always engaged in the use of worsteds, 
beads or other articles of fancy work. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2ist. 

BURIED IN NUMBERS. 
1, A-bun-dance; 2, comb-at-able; 3, for- 
bid-den; 4, grass-hop-per; 5, con-tin-gent. 

EXTENDED PUZZLE. 
From playing to a great noise as of stogm. 
Playing 
Ingles 
Lesson 
Soncy 
Cycle 
Clema 


Matin 
Tingle 
Glene 
Negus 
Gusty 
SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 
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CONNECTED BY VOWELS. 


1, Ass-u-age; 2, band-y leg; 3. ban-i-shed ; 
4, pit-i-less; 5, fig-u-ring; 6, bar-i-tone: 7, 
leap-y-ear; 8, flag-e-let; 9, hand-i-craft; 10, 
joy-o-us; 11, leg-a-tine; 12, pin-i-on; 13, 
man-i-fold; 14, cock-a-trice. 
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For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
=m ache, Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 
AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strength 
and Quiets the Nerves. , 
AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 
AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 
AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and business men, 
Price 61.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WE LTH -_ 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artificial 
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LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SPYLE'S, 


bee 


Tet & Z 


PEARLIN 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 
Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, 


FACES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAZ- 
T LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 


Sold i all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEAR LINE is the ONLY 
SA FE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


EDWIN C. BURT&CO. 


Manufacterers and 
Dealers in 


FINE SHOES, 


287 FULTON ST., 
Rrooklyn, N.Y. 
The genuine Edwin 

C. Burt Shoe has full 

name stamped on lining 

and sole of each Shoe. 

Catalogues sent on ap- 

plication. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 


FROM VIRGINIA — NATURAL, PURE 
WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR, WILL CURE 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia and Kidney Troubles 

The boot physicians order it. Take no other. It is 
the BEST. If your druggist does nut keep it send 
postal card for pamphlet. free. 2% BROANWAY, N. ¥ 


ANDREWS 


New Upright Oabinet 


FOLDING BED 


THE MOST POPULAR BED. 
Simple! Noiseless! Per- 
fect! All Styles, All 

Prices, 


JAME 
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Catalogues on application. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
686 Broadway, New York, 
A. H, ANDREWS & CO,, 195 Wabash 


Ave., Chicago; Pest aud Steckten Sts., 
fan Francisco, 


iE AMERICAN CYCLES 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
ONAPPLICATION. 


ORMULLY@JEFFERY 


>=- MFG. C O.=<- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 













Wonder. Makes work a pleas- 
Does twice «8s much. A little Electric Motor 
which runs every Sewing Machine silently, easily ond 
at any speed. Noiseless, light, simple, chea ». last 
forever. A CHILD can run it. Neo kilt re- 
quired. The sewing machine will run fast or slow» 
and start and stop at will. Perfect controt of speed. 
If hurried with work it will run 12 STITCHES PER 
SECOND EASILY. No more Foot Power. No more 
Muscular Labor. No more weary, exhausting tread- 
les, destroying health and pleasure, and undermin- 
ing the strength of three women in every four. AP- 
PROVED BY THE MEDICAL FRATERNITY. Strorgly 
indorsed by leading physicians. Send for pamphlet. 
Only good agents wanted. Weealley Magnetic Ena- 
gine Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A 2th Centu 
ure, 








Teeth nm the receipt of tage. Dr. W.E. DUNN 
331 Lexington Ave., or: akh Street, New York. 
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THE “BEACON” 


CURTAIN GRATE 


(Showing Curtain Drawn). 
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BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, 
AND 


OPEN FIRE-PLACE FITTINGS. 


New England Agents for “Trent” Art 
Tiles. Largest Dealers in American 
and Foreign Tiles. Tile for Fac- 
ings, Hearths and Floors. 

(Send 6c. in stamps for catalogue.) 
MURDOCK PARLOR-CRATE CO. 

18 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


 CORTRIGHT 
Metal TILES and SHINGLES, 


Ridge-Ooping, Hips, Valleys, ete, 









Shield Tiles and Roll Ridge-Cop- 
ing, Absolutely Snow and Rain- 
preof, Fireproof and Ornamental, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., 


146 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Penn, 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 








228 LAKE ST.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
18 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS. 
LONDO Private Temperance Hotel 


Opposite Euston the terminus of the L. & N. U. 


Railway, which is the direct line trom Liverpool. 
Vistors to England will find nothing better, more 
convenient, or more pleasant than above. Inclusive 


terms $2.0) to $2.50 — day. Recommended by MR. 
and Mrs. TIBBLES (Bright Eyes). 


Proprietor, J. J. BENNELL. 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


THE FRANKLIN HOUSE. 


Centrally. healthfully, and pleasantly located. 
Quiet, homelike, comfortable. Terms reasonable. 
Address Mrs, S. W. B. SALISBURY, 


_____—s Saratoga, N- ¥._ 


ASH GROVE FARM, 


Uriton, town of Coxsackie, twenty minutes’ drive 





from West Shore Station. Mail daily. Location 
gvod, with view of the Catskill Mountains. Best of 
table gupplies. Stabling for horses if wanted. For 
reference address, bed 

JOSEPH EARL, Uriton, Green Co., New York. 


Fort William Henry Hotel, 
LAKE GEORGE. 





The Largest and Best Appointed Hotel on 
the Lake. 
THE CUISINE AND SERVICE OF THE BEST. 
The full staff of the Arlington, Washing- 
ton, D. C., being used. 


THE RAILWAY AND 8|EAMER STATIONS AD- 
JOINING THE GROUNDS. 


Books of the hotel will be sent on application to 
TT. EK. ROESSLE, 
Owner and Proprietor, 
ORAT DELAVAN HOUSE, ALBANY. 





Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Pro vs. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLZEBZ, 
PROPRIETORS 











A LETTER FROM MARION HARLAND. 


[FAC SIMILE. } 
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BEFORE GOING TO THE COUNTRY GET THE CHILDREN A PAIR OF 


FINE | 


CANTRELL 5 suoxs. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


25 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK. 





POINT OF PINES, . . . 
BRIGHTON BEACH, : . 
GLOUCESTER BEACH, . : 


t= AT 22 INDIA SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS., <1 


is the largest and most complete stock of 


FIREWORKS 


in New England. These goods are manufactured by the 


UNITED STATES FIREWORKS COMPANY, 


who manufacture all the Fireworks used in Thayer’s Pyroramas at 
Revere Beach, Mass. 
Coney Island, New York. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
THE THREE LARCEST SUMMER RESORTS IN THE WORLD. 








(Assorted Firewcrks put up in boxes and constantly in steck for Lawn Par- 


ties, Public and Private Displays, at prices from $1.00 to $500.00, which will be 
forwarded, EXPRESS PAID, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 
No order too small to receive prompt and careful attention. SEND FOR CATA- 
LOGUE. 











STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 


tationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 

8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address ¥ 
iJAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, O110, 
er 110 Liberty &t.. New York. 
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farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hunts, suggestwons or information that wa 
make this department more valuable to those of ouy 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 


EXPERIMENTAL HORTIVULTURE, 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








APART from the pleasure of experimenting 
there is an obligation that we are under to 
improve what we have and hand it onto our 
successors finer than we received it. Ex 
cellent as the progress is already in fruit- 
tree and flower culture, the probabilities 
are the finest fruits that Nature has origi- 
nated are lost. The proportion of choice 
sorts in a lot of seedling apples or pears is 
under-estimated. I have often heard it said, 
“Oh, the chances are one in a thousand you 
will get a thing worth keeping.” ‘The pro- 
portion, I should say, is nearer one in a 
bundred; that is, of good quality fruit. The 
chances for a fruit fit to compare with the 
dozen best in our catalogs, is, of course, 
less and cannot be estimated. In all the 
seedling orchards I have ever seen there 
have been one or more really fine sorts, 
These are seldom disseminated, but have a 
local reputation and then die out. Bear in 
mind that our very best pears and apples 
are not in any sense the work of art, but 
are chance seedlings. This is equally true 
of our small fruits. It is very difficult to 
trace their origin. Our Cuthbert raspberry 
and Versailles currant are standards of this 
sort. 

But what I write for is to urge every hor- 
ticulturist to experiment with seedlings of 
at least one kind of fruit. My own work 
this year is with currants and grapes, and 
among flowers the althea as ashrub and 
the dahlia. Probably most people would 
find one sort enough. We have nowhere 
near our ideal currant—one even sweeter 
and higher flavored than White Dutch and 
larger than Versailles or Fay. It will take 
about three years to bring these seedlings 
into fruit. If not one really remarkable 
gain shall be made in one thousand seed- 
lings, yet the pleasure of trying and observ- 
ing will be a compensation. From the best 
Dewberry it will not be difficult for some 
one to give us a race of fine sorts that will 
be the glory of our gardens. A cross with 
the upright blackberry ought not to be dit 
ficult. The Lucretia is so very fine that it 
ought to be in every garden; but its trailing 
habit makes it less easy to grow it. In 
strawberry culture we are near the end. 
There are several berries that are almost 
ideal, both as to size, quality, hardiness 
and productiveness. But when I set my 
Haverlands it occurred to me that we might 
yet have a shrubby strawberry. 

It is quite as important that we raise 
seedling pears and apples. This is by no 
means as serious a task as seems at first 
glance. If a small nursery plot of a quarter- 
acre or the tenth of an acre be sowed with 
pear seed, and the young plants be headed 
low, not over one foot from the ground, 
many of them will show fruit in four years, 
possibly a few 1n three, and the rest in five 
or six. I should select seed from the choic- 
est sorts, such as Shelden and Daupon; 
that is, sorts farthest removed from primi- 
tive qualities of wildness. This I would do 
notwithstanding the Van Mon’s theory, 
which is exploded. Apples and pears are 
always coming up about our fields and 
lawns. Many of these self-sown or bird- 
sown trees can be staked and spaced with- 
out inconveniencing us. Head low, and in 
two to four years we can determine the 
quality; if not desirable, we can graft ina 
better or destroy the tree, 

What legacy can one leave the world 
better than a noble fruit—a Seckel or Hov- 
eys or Sheldon pear. When I eat a Jones 
pear [can imagine the pleasure Mr. Jones 
had in giving his name to that excellent 
fruit—only there is but one fine Jones pear, 
and there are many fine Joneses. It is not 
difficult, in a small nursery of seedlings, 
to judge beforehand somewhat of quality. 
As a rule, thorny trees may be discarded ; 
and as a rule large leaves indicate good 
quality. 

Those who prefer more immediate results 
can reap them in the floral line. Seedling 
dahlias blossum the first year from seed. 
Sow in acold frame in April and you will 
get blooms in August; and if you select 
seed your chances for fine results are good. 
My althea plants remind me how very care- 
less we have been about propagating new 
sbrubs. You can raise a stock of new lilacs, 
syringas, weigelas, altheas, with the least 
possible trouble. The seed should be sown 
in the fall; and will germinate in the spring 
in abundance. Set in rows somewhere un- 
til the flowers appear in the second or third 
year and discard the poorest... 
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Roses give us more trouble. The simplest 
plan is to bury the seed over winter in a 
box or bag, and sow in the spring. Select 
from the brighter and hardier roses. Our 
best results may be expected from the Hy- 
brid Teas. If roses be grown in beds the 
process of cross-fertilizing will take care of 
itself without our care. 

Very many seedling shrubs will come up 
on our lawns, and can be detected in the 
early spring and dug out to be tried in an 
experimental garden. [t is amazing how 
many new things of value one may get in 
this off-hand way. It has been my custom 
in the fall to walk about and stake any 
young seedling that shows remarkably fine 
coloring. The value cf a tree or shrub is 
not in its fruit or flower alone, but in its 
leaf. There is a downy—I might almost 
say woolly-leaved pear growing on my lawn 
—a chance seedling. If it have only the 
beauty of its leaf it will be worth the keep- 
ing. Ihave never been able to forget my 
regret at losing a variegated silver poplar 
that [ carelessly allowed an open winter to 
leave out. Nature filings these treasures 
and novelties everywhere about us and we 
have only to keep open eyes to enrich our- 
selves. Look over a fruit catalog and see 
how very large a proportion of the finest 
sorts were accidents. But we can well 
afford some extra care and systematic ex- 
periments. I hope my lady readers will con- 
sider the question and decide on some seed- 
lings this year—roses or shiubs or fruits. 
The easiest experiments are with shrubs; 
roses are perhaps most difficult. But select 
your line and adhere to it for a few years 
and you will have something to invite 
your friends to admire and enjoy. Nor is 
there any better possible work for our boys 
and girls; they have time ahead, and if 
they carry on ene line for ten years, the 
lesson of patience, accuracy, comparison, 
and the quickness of observation secured 
willbe a capital advantage. The creative 
art is above all the preservative of charac- 

ter. 

Wildings, in the way of bird-sown shrubs 
and fruits, can be collected with almost as 
much advantage as to sow them for our- 
selves. Along any hedge-row or fence one 
is sure to find such. You will be surprised 
to see what a charming variety of raspber- 
ries you can thus collect. I have a fine 
gooseberry picked up in this mannerina 
distant pasture-lot. 

This is the time of the year to lay out 
our plans, and to select the seeds that we 
desire during the approaching fruiting sea- 
son. I hope to be able to stimulate some 
hundreds of readers to experiment at least 
on a small scale; only wishing that I might 
see all the results of their work. 
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SPREADING FRESH MANURE. 


THE practice which is becoming more 
common, of spreading fresh manure on land 
and allowing it to remain through winter 
till the rains and melting snows carry the 
soluble portions down into the thawing soil 
early in spring, is still opposed by some on 
the ground that the enriching portions are 
thus washed away from the land and wasted. 
This opinion appears to be founded on the- 
ory, and not from careful test. In one case 
heaps of fresh manure were placed on 
steep hill-sides covered with grass. The 
rain washed the heaps, and carried the 
liquid manure about five feet at the 
furthest down the hill, and by that 
distance it was all absorbed by the earth. 
A part of the liquid was washed away 
from the heaps before the ground was 
thawed and while it was yet in the condi- 
tion of ice. But as soon as there was enough 
water to dissolve the soluble manure, there 
was at the same time quite enough soil 
thawed to absorb and hold it. There was 
no difficulty whatever in the process, for the 
rain did not come down like a running 
brook over the whole broad surface, but the 
rain- ol sprayed it gently, and the thaw- 
ing earth could easily absorb all the fertil- 
izing parts, which constituted but a small 
sage of the liyguids. If the heaps had 

en thrown into the bottom of a brook, 
the result would have been different, but 
farmers would not make such mistakes un- 
—_ they did so on purpose.—Country Gen- 

eman. 
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FRoM the repert of the Michigan State 
Forestry Convention we gather the follow- 
ing: Martin Conrad, of Chicago, a wagon 
manufacturer, said: ‘‘ Five kinds of timber 
are foremost in the construction of wagons, 
viz.: White oak, which requires 80 years 
to mature; shellbark hickory, 30 to 50 
years; white ash, 30 years; tulip tree, 
or whitewood, 60 years; and red or 
Norway pine, 60 years. An acre of tim- 
ber artificially grown is worth five times 
8S much as an acre of the natural wood. 


Prof. T. J. Burrill, of the Illinois Universi- 
ty, expressed the belief that forest tree 
planting is not profitable as a farm cop on 
and suited to the growth of wheat or corn. 
President Willits, of the Michigan Agricul- 





trees Over the arid plains of the West to 
bring rain is going to make a great change 
there. B. E. Fernow stated that seven 
times as much wood is used as fuel in this 
country as for all other pu The con- 
sumption of wood is on the increase, not- 
withstanding the use of coal. Mr. Davenport, 
of Barry County, a large producer of ma- 
ple supar, in an interesting paper on the 
sugar maple advised its more | eS — 
ing, for both the sugar an 

W. Garfield, a member of the State. pea 
estry Commission, read a paper advocating 
one or more forestry reserves in the state. 
One tract of six townships in Roscommon 
County, containing two lakes, could easily 
be set apart as a natural park where the na- 
tive animals and birds could remain. B. 
E. Fernow, United Stutes Commissioner of 
Forestry, read a ag on ‘ The Proper 
Basis for Forestry gislation.’ He ad- 
vised the appointment of a State Forestry 
Commissioner. Last year there was $10,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 worth of forests de- 
stroyed i inthe state. The interest on that 
sum applied to protection from fires would 
prevent nearly or quite the entire loss. In- 
stead of laws to encourage the planting of 
trees, he advised the free distribution of 
tree seeds and seedlings, together with in- 
formation as to howto plant and how to 
care for them after they are started.’’— 
Popular Gardening. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





ARSON’S 


HIGH- GRADE. SUPERPHOSPHATES 


At Bottom Prices, 


Sold for Cash Directly to Consumers. 
SAVE AGENTS’ PROFITS 


And secure Reliable and Lasting Fertilizers. Highest 
recommendations where tried side OE side with other 


standard brands. a“ for Catalogu 
JOHN M “ PEARSON. “Hudson. N Y. 








T. KB. HUNT, Glen Gardner, N.J., 


BREEDER OF 


LAWN COWS. 


Registered Jerseys, Price, $90. 























Kelly Steel Barb 


WIRE FENCING! 
Yielding | STRENGTH, 







-LACERATE 
Take Nothing Else. STOCK ! 


Is just as effective, weighs lighter per rod, 


Fine Steel GALVANIZED AND PAINTED. 


Fine Steel. 

common. 
\. Mvhe destroy waer 
horses with the cheap stuff sold by country mer- 


chants? If oe ** Kelly’? is not kept in your place 
send direct 


— Barb Wire Co., 


228 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BIBBIS Sclcbratet Oristns! Celebrated Original 
, BA ALTIMORE 


trict HEATERS 


To warm upper and lower rooms. 
The Handsomest and Most Eco- 
nomieal Coal Stoves in the world, 
THE B. C. BIBB STOVE CO. 
Rp Stove Founders, Baltimore, 
sS MARBLFIZED SLATE ty 
Send for Circulars and prices. 


TRAVEL. 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful railway system, claiming 8,(00 
miles of railroads, has just opened its Chicago and 
Kansas City line. In construction it ranks as the 
“ best built railroad in the United States.” The heavi- 
est steel has been used and curves avoided (a straight 
line having been selected). 

The passenger equipment is, without controversy, 
ee finest in America. Solid vestibule trains from 
gage car to the rear Pulmen. These trains oe 
ra with electric lampsand heated with stea 
from the engine, thus giving the traveler the reat. 
with the greatest com- 
fort and og of auy retwey train on earth. The 
ts throuche ast are already sup- 
. plied with t tickets viathis line. No extra charge for 
passage on these trains. 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 


WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED BATES 
TO LIVERPOOL. LONDON, DUBLIN, Etc. 


STATE OF INDIANA, Thursday. June 28th, 9 A.M. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. ih. ae 3 ¥ i. 
m. Excursion tickets at redu toa. Bee ad 


from all parts of Eurove at lowest 
r le 1, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 
age apply to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 























tural College, took the stand that planting 


5&3 Broadway, New York. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
bing RSIONS. 
All Traveling E 
Parties will leave New York Monday. suty 23d, 


Monda and Monday, $ rs eee Wth; 
MeTHREE GRAND TRIPS tot 


Yellowstone 
National Park, 


witha comp lete Round of all the points of interest in 
6 pection of ite mia and ample time fora 
is. Incident- 





. Minneapolis, the 
Fal ls of Mi noha. Lake M the famous 
Lands Dakota, ‘ete. All Railway Trav- 

el in Baluce Sleeping-Cars The Parties to 
Re L in 
Castieeee with a Recurs through Califor- 
nia, In adait e, 
tumn tours shrough the ROCK Y MOUNTAINS 
IN COLORAD 
a BATMOE . WHITCO B. 

for e Tiptive yy ie. designating 
w a. Yellowstone ark Tour or Colorado Excur- 
sion is desired. 

J.M. JENKINS, Agent, 
__ 257 BROADWAY, NEW YORE: 


HALF RATE EXCURSIONS 
Missouri Pacific Railway 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


All Points in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Arkansas and Texas. 


To Kansasand Nebraska,June 5th, 6th, 19th and 20th 
To Arkansas, June 6th and 7th. 


VERY LOW RATE TUURIST TICKETS 
TO 


All Points in Colorado, Utah and the 
Rocky Mountains, 


VIA 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
The “Colorado Short Line.” 
THE ONLY LINE 


Running Through Sleeping Cars from 
St. Louis to Pueblo and Denver. 
TEACHERS 
Should take this Route to 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEET. 
ING IN SAN FRAEsIs80, GOING OR 
RETURNING. 


Only One Change of Cars between 
NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO, 
VIA 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 
For Detailed Information call on or address, 
W. E. HOYT, E. P. A., 
391 Broadway, New York. or 


A. H. TORRICELLI, N. E.A., 
214 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 








UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION 0 STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TK 






















CHICAGO, TOCK ISLAND & & PACIFIC RY 


Its main pe and a include CHicaGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
p41 tg MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 


CA KANSAS CITY, 8T. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAK 
WATERLOO, and ST. PAUL, 


City) 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’\ 
** Creat Rock island R 


West and Southwest City 
ang St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON, 

VILLE, TO. iN, ‘A, 
HUTCHINSON, CALD and all ‘ts in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NE SKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equi: of the 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapelis ‘and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
**“WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
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IRON & STEEL ROOFING! 
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CINCINNATI] CORRUGATING CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





The Excellence of our Product is 
our first consideration. 


WHITTAKER’S 


STAR BRAND 
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Breakfast Bacon 


AND 


PURE 


UNADULTERATED LARD 


Areas fine as can be made. If your 
er does not keep them, write us 
fna w we will see that you are supplied. 
FRANCIS WAITTAKER & SONS, 
Established 1843. ST. LOUIS, Mo, 
THE Ga REAT TEMPERANCE DRINK, 
DR. SWETT’S * ROOT BEER.” 


Made from Life of Man, Wintergreen, Juniper, 


wnsenerusery. ete. A beverage for health and pleas- 
ure. Packages, to make five gallons, 2% cents; by 
mail, di cents; four packages $1 WW, prepaid. Put up 
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Washington Bt, Boston. 
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We will also sell tothe subscribers of The ieihienaias Binders ter 
flarper’s Weeklw, Harper's Bazar, Frank ceslie’s, Christian Unton, Scien- 
tif American, Sunday-Schoot Times and Youth’s Companion for $1.0 each, 


etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Paris, France, in 
ist ; Vienna, Austria ,in 1873; 
and’ Certenvial Exhibition 




















Twenty-six sizes kept in stock. Send for a list sc. 
aad mention this publication,and will we give you ASA L. SH IPMAN S SONS, 
special rate on any size. 10 Marray Street, New York, 


ei, 


post-paid: regular price. $1.50. Century, Scribner's, Atlantic, Lippincott’s, St. 
Nicholas, Harper's Monthly, Outing and Uveriand Monthly for 65 cents each. 


FIREWORKS! 


Beautiful Colors. 
Extraordinary Effects. 


LARGEST SIZES. 


Novelties! Novelties! 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


DISPLAYS. 
Unequalled! Unequalled! 


AT MANUFACTURER®S’ PRICES. 


Detwiller & Street 
FIREWORKS MANUFACTURING CO, 


13 Dey Street, New York. 


Holman Adjustable 

Baby Carriage! 
Examine tt ond you will 
Vata 2330 no we he Price, *8to 
MORGAN, 


Vai se: W fs. Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Send two cent stamp for Catalog. — 


Only ' st. 00 for th's "Little Beauty.” 
2>> Weighs from 


402 f0 4 Ths. 
wolf & 
































Brass-Beam Little Scale with 
B ae Ee came Tapamned andis justthe thing 
for House, a orsh hop. Wes —_ ane one only, 
reg, 10 ny person s 81.00 (not 

ite ——_ my te of % tes sent ire, 





A of t cet Shingtes. 
belt LATA Aa WA) somest, 

WA LALAIALA HA 

a UALALA LL 


VUTT 
Ad LAL Ld 








THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
S\STEEL PENETRATES THE 
O \CENTRES OF POPULATION 
IN EIGHT STATES AND 
OG TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 

<9 \ COACHES AND PALACE 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED. 








By 






LANCASTER, PA. 












No. 40 EXCHANG 


{PRESENTATIYVE OE 
SQUARE, 


THE C.&N.-W.R’Y CO, 
NEW YORK; 


EASTERN AGENCIES: 
. 5 STATE STREET, BOSTO 


PPLY T(’ THE NEAREST TICKET At 
No. 29 CENTER 






BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Sr PAUL, DULUTH, MIL- 
WAUKEE, MARQUETTE, 


OR ADDRESS ANY Ri 


No. 409 BROADWAY, 


APS, TIME TABLES’, GENERAL INFORMATION, &o., 
OF TICKETS, A 


STREET, BUFFALO; 


HE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LIN 
3M. oo taney . 6. 6. Weeeae, E. P. WHLSON, 
rafic Manager. Gen’l Pas. 


















VICTOR ft 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 





182—188 Celumbus Avenue, Boston, Nase 








nae 


Tux {Ieperenpent Paxss, 33 10 43 GOLD StREZT NEAR FULTON STREET 

















